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SELECTIONS 
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ENGLISH POETRY. 

Edmund Spenser. 1553-1598. 

riERY QUEEN. 

A GENTLE knight was pricking o'et the plain, 

Yclad in mighty arms and sUver shield, 

Wherein old dints of deep wounds did remain, 

The cruel marks of many a bloody field ; 

Yet arms till that time did he never wield : 

His angry steed did chide his foaming bit, 

As much disdaining to the curb to yield : 

Full jolly knight he seem'd, and fair did sit. 

As one for kmghtly jousts and fierce encounters fit. 

But on his breast a bloody cross he bore, 

The dear remembrance of his dying Lord, 

For whose sweet sake that glorious badge he wore/ 

And dead (as living) ever him adored : 

Upon his shield the like was also scored. 

For sovereign hope, which in his help he had : 

Right faithful true he was in deed and woid ; 

But of his cheer did seem too solemn sad : 

Yet nothing did he dread ; but ever was ydrad. 

Upon a great adventure he was boundj 
Tnat greatest Gloriana to him gave. 
That greatest glorious queen of fairy land, 
To win him worship, and her grace to haye. 
Which of all earthly things he most did crave i 
And ever as he rode, his heart did yearn 
To prove his puissance in battle brave 
Upon his foe, and his new force to leacu-i 
Upon bi» tae^ a dragon liomYAe %xiA ^Ni^TCL. 
¥0^1— B 
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A lovely lady rode him fa^ beside, 
Upon a lowly ass more white than snow ; 
Yet she much whiter, but the same did hide 
Under a veil, that wimpled was fuU low. 
And over all a black stole did she throw, 
As one that inly moum'd : so was she sad, 
And heavy sat upon her palfrey, slow ; 
Seemed in heart some hidden care she had. 
And by her in a line a milk white lamb she led. 

So pure and innocent, as that same lamb. 
She was in life and every virtuous lore. 
And by descent from royal lineage came 
Of ancient kings and queens, that had of yore 
Their sceptres stretcht from east to western shove,' 
And all the world in their subjection held ; 
Till that infernal fiend with foul uproar 
Forewasted all their land and them expelled : 
Whom to avenge she had this knight from far com* 
peU'd. 

Behind her far away a dwarf did lag. 

That lazy seemed in being ever last, 

Or wearied with bearing of her bag 

Of needments at his back. Thus as they past 

The day with clouds was sudden overcait, 

And angry Jove an hideous storm of rain 

Did pour into his leman's lap so fast. 

That every wight to shroud it did constrain, [fein. 

And this fair couple eke to shroud themselves were 

Enforced to seek some covert nigh at hand, 
A shady grove not far away they spied. 
That promised aid the tempest to withstand ; 
Whose lofty trees, yclad with summer's pride, 
Did spread so broald, they heaven's light did hide. 
Not pierceable with power of any star : 
And all witMn were paths and aUeys wide, 
W%A footing worn, and leading ixiw^cd fet •. 
'nirbarbour, that thein seems*, soiutYie^eauae^wfc. 
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And forth they pass, with, pleasure forward led, 
Joying to hear the birds' sweet harmony, 
l¥nieS therein shrouded from the tempest's dread, 
Seem'd in their song to scorn the cruel sky. 
Much can they praise the trees so strait and hig^ 
The sailing Pme, the Cedar proud and tall. 
The vine-prop Elm, the Poplar never dry. 
The builder Oak, sole king of forests all, 
The Aspin good for staves, the Cypress funeral, 

The Laurel, meed of mighty conquerors 

And poets sage, the Fir that weepeth still. 

The Willow, worn of forlorn paramours, 

The Yew, obedient to the bender's will. 

The Birch for shafts, the Sallow for the mill. 

The M3rrrh sweet bleeding in the bitter wound. 

The warlike Beech, the ash for nothing ill, 

The fruitful OHve, and the Plantain round. 

The carver Holme, the Maple seldom inward sound : 

Led with delight, they thus beguile the way, 
Until the blustering storm is overblown. 
When, weening to return, whence they did stray 
They cannot &d that path which first was shown, 
But wander to and fro in ways unknown. 
Furthest from end then, when they nearest ween. 
That makes them doubt their wits be not their own : 
So many paths, so many turnings seen, [been. 

That which of them to take, in divers doubts they 



Nought is there under Heaven's wide hollowness. 
That moves more dear compassion of mind. 
Than beauty brought t'unworthy wretchedness, 
Through envy's snares, or fortune's freaks unkind. 
I, whether lately through her brightness blind. 
Or through allegiance and fast fealty. 
Which I do owe unto all womankind, 
Feel my heart pierced with bo g;te^\. ^<ac:s> 
When such I see, that aU Cot pit^ \ co^^ ^^* 
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And now it is impassioned so deep, 

For fairest Una's sake, of whom I sing, 

That my frail eyes these lines with tears do steep. 

To think bow she through guileful handelling, 

Though true as touch, though daughter of a king. 

Though fair as ever living wight was fair, 

Though nor in word nor deed ill meriting, 

Is from her knight divorced in despair. 

And her due love's derived to that vile witch's share. 

Yet she, most faithful lady, all this while 

Forsaken, woeful, solitary maid. 

Far from all people's preace, as in exile. 

In wilderness and wasteful deserts stray'd, 

To seek her knight, who, subtily betray'd 

Thro' that late vision, which th' enchanter wrought, 

Had her abandoned : she, of nought afraid. 

Thro' woods and wasteness wide him daily sought ; 

Yet wished tidings none of him unto her brought. 

One day, nigh weary of the irksome way. 
From her unhasty beast she did alight ; 
And on the grass her dainty limbs did lay 
In secret shadow, far from all men's sight ; 
From her fair head her fillet she undight. 
And laid her stole aside : her angel's face. 
As the great eye of heaven, shined bright, 
And made a sunshine in a shady place ; 
Did ever mortal eye behold such heavenly grace, 

It fortuned, out of the thickest wood, 
A ramping lion rushed suddenly, 
Hunting fall greedy after savage blood ; 
Soon as the royal virgin he did spy, 
Witti gaping mouth at her ran greedily. 
To have at once devour'd her tender corse ; 

^ But to the prey when as he drew more nigh, 
Sis bloody rage assuaged with remorse, 

Arn^ with the sight amazed, ioTgol\^« i\)xvcra& iorc^^. 
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Instead thereof he kiss'd her weary feet, 
And licked her lily hands with fawning tongue, 
As he her wronged innocence did weet. 
Oh how can beauty master the most strong, 
And simple truth subdue avenging wrong ! 
Whose yielding pride and proud submission, 
Still dreading death, when she had marked long. 
Her heart 'gan melt in great compassion. 
And drizzling tears did shed for pure affection. 

" The lion, lord of every beast in field," 

Quoth she, " his princely puissance doth abate, 

And mighty proud to humble weak does yield. 

Forgetful of the hungry rage which late 

Him prickM, in pity of my sad estate : 

But he, my lion, and my noble lord. 

How does he find in cruel heart to hate 

Her that him loved, and ever most adored. 

As the God of my life 1 why hath he me abhorred I** 

Redounding tears did choke th* end of her plaint. 
Which sofUy echoed from the neighbour wood ; 
And, sad to see her sorrowful constraint. 
The kingly beast upon her gazing stood ; 
With pity calmed, down fell his angry mood. 
At last, in close heart shutting up her pain, 
Arose the virgin, bom of heavenly blood, 
And to her snowy palfrey got again. 
To seek her strayed champion, if she might attain. 

The lion would not leave her desolate. 

But with her went along, as strong a guard 

Of her chaste person, and a faithfid mate 

Of her sad troubles, and misfortunes hard. 

StiU, when she slept, he kept both watch and ward ; 

And, when she waked, he waited diligent, 

With humble service to her will prepared : 

From her fair eyes he took commandement. 

And ever by her looks conceived her intent. 
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18 SDMUNB SPENSER. 

It w^ a chosen plot of fertile land, 
Amongst wide waves set like a little nest, 
As if it had by Nature^s cunning hand 
Been choicely picked out from all the rest) 
And lajid forth for eosample of the best : 
No dainty flower or herb that grows on ground, 
Nor arbbret with painted blossoms drest, 
And smeUing sweet, but there it might be foimd 
To bud out fair, and throw her sweet smells all 
around. 

No tree, whose branches did not bravely spring ; 
No branch, whereon a fine bird did not sit ; 
No bird, but did her shrill notes sweetly sing ; 
No song, but did contain a Uvely dit. 
Trees, branches, birds, and songs, were framed lit 
For to allure frail mind to careless ease. 
Careless the man soon woxe, and his weak wit 
Was overcome of thing that did him please : 
So pleased, did his wrathful purpose fair appease. 

Thus when she had his eyes and senses fed 
With false delights, and flU^d with pleasures vain, 
' Into a shady dale she soft him led. 
And laid him down upon a grassy plain, 
And her sweet self, without dread or disdain. 
She set beside, laying his head disarmed 
In her loose lap, it softly to sustain. 
Where soon he slumber'd, fearing, not be harm'd ; 
The whiles with a love-lay she thus him sweetly 
charmed: 

"Behold, oh man! that toilsome pains dost take, 
The flowers, the fields, and all that pleasant grows, 
How they themselves do thine ensample ma^e* 
Whiles nothing envious Nature them forth throws 
Out of her fruitful lap : how no man knows 
They spring, they bud, they blossom fresh and fair, 
And deck the world with their rich pom^ou^ ^Ywow^ \ 
.^^ no man for them taketh pains ox c^.Ie, 
J^et no man to them can his caxetol poioB coik^ox^. 
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" The lily, lady of the flowing field, 
The flower-de-luce, her lovely paramour, 
Bid thee to them thy fruitless labours yield. 
And soon leave off this toilsome, weary stour ; 
Lo, lo ! how brave she decks her bounteous bower, 
With silken curtains and gold coverlets. 
Therein to shroud her sumptuous belamoure ; 
Yet neither spins nor cards, ne cares nor frets, 
But to her mother Nature all her care she lets. 

" Why then dost thou, oh Man, that of them aU 
Art lord, and eke of Nature sovereign. 
Wilfully make thyself a wretched thrall, ' 
And waste thy joyous hours in needless pain. 
Seeking for danger and adventure vain ? 
What ^ots it aU to have and nothing use ! 
Who shall him rue that, swimming in the main, 
Will die for thirst, and water doth refuse ? 
Refuse such fruitless toil, and present pleasures 
choose." 



Thence passing forth, they shortly do arrive 

Whereat the Bower of Bliss was situate ; 

A place pickM out by choice of best alive. 

That Nature's work by art can imitate : 

In which whatever in this worldly state 

Is sweet and pleasing unto living sense, 

Or that may aaintiest fantasy agmte. 

Was poured fovth with plentiful dispense. 

And made there to abound with lavish affluence. 

Goodly it was, enclosed round about. 
As well their entered guests to keep within, 
As those unruly beasts to hold without ; 
Yet was the fence thereof but weak and thin ; 
Nought fear'd they force that fortilage to win, 
But Wisdom's power, and Tempen^ce's might. 
By which the mightiest things effott^\)i«eoL\ 
And eke the gate was wroxxgJciX ol vq^^Xax^kaNss^^ 
iZailier for pleasiure thaa ioT \MXX«rf fst%dD^ 
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It framed was of precious ivory, 
That seem'd a work of admirable wit, 
And therein all the famous history 
Of Jason and Medaca was 3rwrit ; 
Her mighty charms, her furious loving fit. 
His goodly conquest of the Golden Fleece, 
His raised faith, and love too lightly flit. 
The wondered Argo, which, in venturous peace, 
First through the Euxine seas bore all the flower of 
Greece. 

Ye might have seen the frothy billows fry 

Under the ship, as thorough them she went, 

That seemM the waves were into ivory, 

Or ivory into the waves, were sent ; 

And otherwhere the snowy substance sprent 

Wi*h vermeil, like the boy's blood therein shed, 

A piteous spectacle did represent ; 

And otherwhiles, with gold besprinkled, 

It seem'd th' enchanted flame which did Creusa wed. 

* * •• • * * * 
Thus being enter'd, they behold around . - 

A large and spacious plain, on every side 
Strewed with pleasances ; whose fair grassy ground, 
Mantled with green, and goodly beautified 
With all the ornaments of Flora's pride. 
Wherewith her mother Art, as half in scorn 
Of niggard Nature, like a pompous bride, 
Did deck her, and too lavishly adorn, [mon^. 

When forth from virgin bow'r she comes in th' early 

There with the heavens, always jovial, . 

Look'd on them lovely, still in stedfast state. 

Ne suffer'd storm nor frost on them to fall. 

Their tender buds or leaves to violate ; 
^ Nor scorching heat, nor cold intemperate, 

T* afflict the creatures which therein did dwell ; 

But the mild air, with season moderate, 

^n^/TA^e/ziperVl, and disposed so well, 
^28/ stiU it bjvathed forth sweet s^mX vcuiNiVL^^^ 
BonegmeU 
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More sweet and wholesome than the pleasant hill 
Of Rhodope, on which the nymph, that bore 
A giant babe, herself for grief did kill ; 
Or the Thessalian Tempe, where of yore 
Fair Daphne Phcebus' heart with love did gore ; 
Or Ida, where the gods loved to repair 
Whenever they their heavenly bowers forlore ; 
Or sweet Pamasse, the hamit of muses fair ; 
Or Eden self, if aught with Eden mote compare. 

Much wondered Guyon at the fair aspect 

Of that sweet place, yet suffered no delight s 

To sink into his sense, nor mind affect ; 

But passed forth, and looked still forward right, 

Bridling his will, and mastering his might, 

Till that he came unto another gate ; 

No gate, but like one, being gocKlly dight 

With boughs and branches, which did broad dilate 

Their clasping arms, in wanton wreathings intricate. 

So fashioned a porch with rare device, 
Alxsh^d over hesid with an embracing vine, 
Whose bunches hanging dowp seem'd to entice 
All passers by to taste their luscious wine. 
And did themselves into their hands incline, 
As freely offering to be gathered ; 
Some deep empurpled as the hyacine, 
Some as the rubine, laughing sweetly red. 
Some like fair emeraudes not yet well ripened : 

And them amongst some were of burnished gold, 

So made by art to beautify the rest, 

Wliich did themselves amongst the leaves enfold. 

As lurking from the view of covetous guest. 

That the weak boughs, with so rich load oppressed, 

Did bow adown as overburthened. 

Under that porch a comely dame did rest, 

Clad in fair weeds, but foul disotdeted^ ^^v 

And garments loose, that ^eeic^^^Qxasvt^^vVis^^^^^s^s^^'!^ 
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In her left hand a cup of gold she held, 

And with her right the riper fruit did reach, 

Whose sappy liquor, that with fullness sweU'd, 

Into her cup she scruzed with dainty breach 

Of her fine fingers, without foul empeach, 

That so fair wine-press made the wine more sweet : 

Thereof she used to give to drink to each, 

Whom passing by she happened to meet : 

It was her guise all strangers goodly so to greet. 

• 
80 she to Guyon offer*d it to taste : 
Who, taking it out of her tender hand, 
The cup to ^und did violently cast. 
That all in pieces it was broken fond. 
And with the liqour stained all the land : 
Whereat Excess exceedingly was wroth. 
Yet no'te the same amend, ne yet withstand, 
But suffered him to pass, all were she lothe, [eth. 
Who, nought regarding her displeasure, forward go- 
There the most dainty paradise on ground 
Itself doth offer to his sober eye. 
In which all pleasures.plenteously abound, 
And none does other's happiness envy ; 
The painted flowers, the trees upshooting high ; 
^ The dales for shade, the hills for breathing space ; 
The trembling groves, the crystal running by ; 
And that which all fair works doth most aggrace, 
The art, which all that wrought, appeared in no place. 

One would have thought (so cunningly the rude 
And scorned parts were mingled with the fine), 
That Nature had for wantonness ensude 
Art, and that Art at Nature did repine ; 
So striving each th' other to undermine. 
Each did the other's work more beautify, 
So differing both in wills agreed in fine : 

So all agreed^ through sweet diveTsity^ 

ms garden to adorn with aH vaneXy. 
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And in the midst of all a fountain stood, 

Of richest substance that on the earth might be, 

So pure and shiny, that the silver flood 

Through every channel running one might see : 

Most goodly it with curious imagery 

Was over-wrought, and shapes of naked boys. 

Of which some seem'd, with lively jollity, 

To fly about, playing their wanton toys, 

While others cUd themselves embay in liquid joys. 

And over all of purest gold was spread 
A trayle of ivy in his native hue ; 
For the rich metal was so coloured. 
That wight, who did not well-advised it view. 
Would surely deem it to be ivy true : 
Low his lascivious arms adown did creep, 
That themselves, dipping in the silver dew 
Their fleecy flowers, they fearfully did steep. 
Which drops of crystal seemed for wantonness to 
weep. 

Infinite streams continually did well 

Out of this fountain, sweet and fair to see, 

The which into an ample laver fell, 

And shortly grew to so great quantity. 

That like a little lake it seemed to be, * 

Whose depth exceeded not three cubits height, 

That through the waves one might the bottom see, 

All paved l^neath with jasper, shining bright. 

That seem'd the fountain in that sea £d sail upright. 

Eftsoons they heard a most melodious sound, 
Of all that mote delieht a dainty ear. 
Such as at once might not on living ground. 
Save in this paradise, be heard elsewhere : 
Right hard it was for wight which did it hear. 
To rede what manner music that mote be ; 
For all that pleasing is to living ear, 
Was there consorted in one YiatmoK^ *, 
Birds, voices, instramentft, i^irixudAi^^Wci^^^'^'^^S^^' 
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The joyous birds, sliroiided in cheerM shade, 
Their notes unto the voice attemper'd sweet ; 
Th* angelical soft trembling voices made 
To th' instruments divine respondence meet ; 
The silver-sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmur of the water's fall ; 
The water's fall with difference discreet, 
Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call ; 
The gentle warbling- wind low answered to aA 
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William Shaespeare. 1564-1616. 

MERCHANT OF TBfflCS. 

Act v., sc. i. Belmont. Avenue to Portia^s H<mu, 

Enter Lorenzo and Jessica. 

Lor. The mcxHi shines bright. la such a night 
as this, 
When the sweet irind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise : in such a niffht, 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan wadls, 
And sighM his soiil towards the Grecian tents, 
Where Cressid lay that night. 

Jes, In such a night 

Did Thisbe fearfully o'ertrip the dew ; 
And saw the lion^a shadow ere himself^ 
And ran dismay'd away. 

Lor. In such a night 

Stood Dido, with a willow in her hand. 
Upon the wild sea-bank, and waved her love 
To come again to Carthage. 

Jeg. In such a night 

Medea gathered the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old iEson. 

Lor. In such a night 

Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew : 
And with an unthrift love did run from Venicef 
As far as BelmonL 

Jes. In such a night 

Did young Lorenzo swear he loved her well ; 
Stealing her soul with many vows of faith^ 
And ne^r a true one. 

Lor. In sucli a night 

Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew, 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 

Vol. L-^C 
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Lot' How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this 
bank! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica : Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold : 
There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st. 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims ; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Dodi grossly close us in, we cannot hear it. 

Enter Musicians. 

Come, ho, and wake Diana with a h3nim ; 

With sweetest touches pierce your mistress's ear, 

And draw her home with music. [Music. 

Jes, I am never merry when I hear sweet music. 

Lor, The reason is, your spirits are attentive ; 
For dp but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetchiuj^ mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 
If they but hear, perchance, a trumpet sound, 
Or any air of music touch their ears. 
You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 
Their savs^ge eyes turned to a modest j^aze, 
By the sweet power of music : Therefore the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods ; 
Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage. 
But music for the time doth change his nature : 
The man that hath no music in hunself. 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds^ 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his aflections dark as Erebus : 
Let no such man be trusted.— MwVl t^'o music* , 
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Enter Portia and Nerissa at a distance. 

For, That light we see is burning in my hall. 
How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

Ner. When the moon shone we did not Bee the 
candle. 

Por. So doth the greater glory dim the less : 
A substitute shines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by ; and then his state 
Empties itself, as does an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Music ! hark ! 

Ner. It is your music, madam, of the house. 

Por, Nothing is good, I see, without respect; 
Methinks it sounds much sweeter than by day. 

Ner, Silence bestows that virtue on it, madam. 

Por, The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark 
When neither is attended ; and, I think, 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day. 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 
How many things by season seasoned are 
To their nght praise, and true perfection ! 
Peace, hoa ! the moon sleeps with Endymion, 
And would not be awaked ! 



TROILUS AMD CRIMIDA. 

Act iii., sc. ii. Pandaros' Orekard. 

Tro, Oh, that I thought it eonld be in a woman 
(As, if it can, I will presinoe hi you) 
To feed for aye her lamps and flanges of love ; 
To keep her constancy m plight and youth, 
Outliving beauty's outward, with a mmd 
That doth renew swifter than blood decays I 
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Or that persuasion could but thus convince me, 

That my integrity and truth to you 

Might be affronted with the match and weight 

Of such a winnow'd purity in love ; 

How were I then upufted ! but, alas, 

I am as true as truth's simplicity, 

And simpler than the infancy of truth. 

Cres. In that 111 war with you. 

Tro, Oh virtuous fig^t, 

"When right with right wars, who shall be most right ! 
True swains in love shall, in the world to come. 
Approve their truths by Troilus : when their rhymes, 
Full of protest, of oath, and big compare. 
Want similes, truth, tired with iteration. 
As true as steel, as plantage to the moon. 
As sun to day, as turtle to her mate. 
As iron to adamant, as earth to the centre — 
Yet, after all comparisons of truth. 
As truth's authentic author to be cited. 
As true as Troilus shall crown up tlie verse, 
And sanctify the numbers. 

Cres, Prophet may you be ! 

If I be false, or swerve a hair from truth, 
When time is old and hath forgot itself, 
When water-drops have worn the stones of Troy, 
And blind oblivion swallowed cities up. 
And mighty states characterless are grated 
To dusty nothing ; yet let memory. 
From false to false, among false maids in love, 
Upbraid my falsehood! when they have said — as 

false 
As air, as water, wind, or sandy earth. 
As fox to lamb, as wolf to heifer's calf, 
Pard to the hind, or stepdame to her son ; 
Vea, let them say, to stick the heart of falsehood. 
As false as Cressid. 
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CYHBELINS. 

Act iv., sc. ii. Before the Cave, Re-enter Aryira- 
ous, bearing Imogen, as dead, in his arms, 

Bel. Look, here he comes, 

And brings the dire occasion in his arms, 
Of what we blame him for ! 

Arv, The bird is dead, 

That we have made so much on. I had rather 
Have skipped from sixteen years of age to sixty. 
To have tum'd my leaping time into a crutch. 
Than have seen this. 

Gui, Oh, sweetest, fairest lily ! 

My brother wears thee not one half so well 
As when thou grew'st thyself. 

BeL Oh, melancholy ! 

Who ever yet could sound thy bottom ? find 
The ooze, to show what coast thy sluggish crare 
Might easiliest harbour in ? Thou blessed thing ! 
Jove knows what man thou might^st have made: 

but I, 
Thou diedst, a most rare boy, of melancholy! 
How found you him ? 

Arv. Stark, as. you see : 

Thus smiling, as some fiy had tickled slumber. 
Not as death^s dart, being laughed at : his right cheek 
Reposing on a cushion. 

Gui. Where ? 

Arv, 0' the floor ; 

His arms thus leagued : I thought he slept : and put 
My clouted brogues from ofl" my feet, whose rudeness 
Answer^ my steps too loud. 

Gui. Why, he but sleeps : 

If he be gone, he^ll make his grave a bed ; ' 
With female fairies will his tomb be haunted, 
And worms will not come to thee. 

Afi). With (aiic%t tk^^«0ix 

Whilst summer lasts, and I U've\wet^,Y^^sS^-fc 
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Ill sweeten thy sad grave. Thou shalt not lack 
The flower, that's like thy face, pale primrose ; nor 
The azured harebell, like thy veins ; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Out-sweeten'd not thy breath : the ruddock would« 
With charitable bill (oh, bill, sore-shaming 
Those rich-left heirs, that let their father's lie 
Without a monument !), bring thee all this ; 
Yea, and furr'd moss besides, when flowers are none« 
To wioter-groimd thy corse. 



HAMLKT, PKINCS OF DBNMAKK. 

Act i., sc. iii. A Room in Polonius' House, Enter 

Laertes and Ophelia. 

, Laer, My necessaries are embark'd ; farewell : 
And, sister, as the winds give benefit. 
And convoy is assistant, do not sleep, 
But let me hear from you. 

Oph. Bo you doubt that ? 

Laer, For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favour, 
Hold it a fashion, and a toy in blood ; 
A violet in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute ; 
No more. 

Oph, No more but so I 

Laer, Think it no more : 

For nature, crescent, does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk ; but, as this temple waxes, 
The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal. Perhaps he loves you now ; 
And now no soil nor cautel doth besmirch 
The Virtue of his will : but you must fear. 
His greatness weigh'd, his will is not his own ; 
^arSe himself i8 subject to his birth*. 
'Be jnajrnot, as unvalued persox^ ^« 
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Carf e for himself; for on his choice depends 
The safety and the health of the whole state ; 
And therefore must his choice be circumscribed 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body, 
Whereof he is the head. Then, if he says he loves 

you, 
It fits your wisdom so far to believe it, 
As he in his particular act and place 
May give his saying deed : which is no further 
"Than the main voice of Denmark goes withal. 
Then weigh what loss your honour may sustain, 
If with too credent ear you list his songs ; 
Or lose your heart ; or your chaste treasure open 
To his unmaster'd importunity. 
Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear sister; 
And keep you in the rear of your affection^ 
Out of the shot and danger of desire. 
The chariest maid is prodigal enough, 
If she unmask her beauty to the moon : 
Virtue itself scapes not calumnious strokes : 
The canker galls the infants of the spring. 
Too oft before their buttons be disclosed ; 
And in the mom and hquid dew of youth 
Contagious blastments are most imminent 
Be wary, then : best safety lies in fear ; 
Youth to itself rebels, though none else near. 

Oph. I shall the effect of this good lesson keep, 
As watchman to my heart ; but, good my brother, 
Do not, as some ungracious pastors do. 
Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven ; 
Whilst, like a puif M and reckless libertine. 
Himself the pnmrose path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own read. 

Laer. Oh, fear me not 

I stay too long. But here my father comes. 

Enter Polonius. 

A double blessing is a double g;i«Aft\ 
Occaaon smiles upon a 8ecoi]dL\bvi%. 
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Pol» Yet here, Laertes ! aboard, aboard, for shame. 
The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail, 
And you are staid for : There — ^my blessing with 
you ; [Laying his hand on Laertes' head. 

And these few precepts in thy memoiy 
Look thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion'd thought his act. 
jPe thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new hatched, unfledg'd comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel : but, being in. 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice : 
Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy. 
But not express'd in fancy ; rich, not gaudy : 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man : 
And they in France, of the best rank and station, 
Are most select and generous, chief in that. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be : 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend ; 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This above all : to thine o^vn self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Farewell ; my blessing season this in thee ! 

Laer. Most humbly do I take my leave, my lord. 

Pol The time invites you; go, your servants 
tend. 

Laer, Farewell, Ophelia ; and remember well 
What I have said to you. 

Oph, 'Tis. in my memory locked, 

And you yourself shall keep the key of it. 

Laer. Farewell. 
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Robert Southwell. 1560-1505. 

LOOK«HOMB. 

Retired thoughts enjoy their own delights, 

As beauty doth in self-beholding eye ; 

Man^s mind a mirror is of heavenly sights, 

A brief wherein all miracles summed Ue ; 

Of fairest forms, and sweetest shapes the store. 

Most graceful all, yet thought may grace them more. 

The mind a creature is, yet can create, 

To nature's patterns addmg higher skill 

Of finest works ; wit better could the state, 

If force of wit had equal power of wilL 

Devise of man in working hath no end ; 

What thought can think, another thought can mend. 

Man's soul of endless beauties image is. 
Drawn by the work of endless skill and might : 
This skilful might gave many sparks of bliss. 
And, to discern this bliss, a native light, 
. To frame God's image as his worth required ; 
His might, his skill, his word, and will consphred. 

All that he had, his image should present ; 
All that it should present, he could affoid ; 
To that he could afford his will was bent ; 
His will was followed with performing word. 
Let this suffice, by this conceive the rest. 
He should, he could, he would, he did the best. 
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Edward Vere, earl of Oxford. 1534-1604. 

FANCY AND DBSIRB. 
J 

When wert thou bom, Desire ? In pride and pomp 

of May. 
By whom, sweet boy, wert thou begot ? By fond 

conceit,' men say. 
Tell me who was thy nurse ? Fresh youth, in su- 

gar'djoy. 
What was thy meat and daily food ? Sad sighs with 

great annoy, 
adst thou then to drink ? Unsavoury lover's 
tears. 
What cradle wert thou rocked in ? In hope devoid 

of fears. 
What luU'd thee, then, asleep ? Sweet sleep, which 

likes me best. 
Tell me where is thy dwelling-place? In gentle 
hearts I rest 

What thing doth please thee most? To gaze on 

beauty still. 
What dost thou think to be thy foe ? Disdain of my 

good-will. 
Doth company displease ? Yes, surely, many one. 
Where doth Desire delight to live? He loves to 

live alone. 
Doth either Time or Age bring him into decay ? 
No, no, Desire both lives and dies a thousand times 

a day. 
Then, fond Desire, farewell ! thou art no mate for 

me: 
I should, methinks, be loth to dwell with such a one 

as thee. 
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Christopher Marlowe. 1562-1593. 

THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO RiS LOTS. 

Come live with me and be my love. 
And we will all the pleasures prove, 
That valleys, groves, and hills, and fields,^ 
Woods, or steepy mountain yields. 

And we will sit upon the rocks. 
Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks. 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And I will make thee beds of roses, 
And a thousand fragrant posies ; 
A cap of flowers, and a kirtle, 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtlCr 

A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pullf 
Fair lined slippers for the cold. 
With buckles of the purest gold 

A belt of straw and ivy buds, 
With coral clasps and amber studs : 
And if these pleasures may thee move. 
Come live with me and be my love. 

The shepherd swains shall dance and sing. 
For thy delight, each May morning. 
If these delights thy mind may move. 
Come live with me and be my love. 



i 
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Samuel Daniel. 1502-1619. 

miCHABD THS 8BC0ND, THB MORNING BBFORB HIS MVBMBV 

IN POHFRBT CA8TLB. 

Wbet&er the soul receires intelligence^ 
By her near genius, of the body's end, 
And so imparts a sadness to the sense, 
Foregoing ruin, whereto it doth tend ; 
Or whether nature else hath conference^ 
With profound sleep, and so doth warning sendf 
By prophetizing dreams, what hurt is near, 
Aiid gives the heavy, careful heart to fear : 

However, so it is, the now sad king, 
Toss'd here and there his quiet to confound, 
Feels a strange weight of sorrows gathering 
Upon his' trembling neart, and sees no ground ;• 
Feels sudden terror bring cold shivering ; 
Lists not to eat, still muses, sleeps unsound ; 
His senses droo^ his steady eyes un^ck ; 
And much he ails, and yet he is not sick. 

The morning of that day which was his lastr 

After a weary rest, rising to pain. 

Out at a Uttle grate his eyes he cast 

Upon those ^bordering hQls and open pUun, 

Where otheVs liberty makes him complain 

The more his own, and grieves his soul the more, 

Conferring captive crowns with freedom poor. 

Oh happy man, saith ho, that lo I see, 
Grazing his cattle in those pleasant fields, 
If he but knew his good. How blessed he 
That feels not what affliction greatness yields ! 
Other than what he is he would not be. 
Nor change his state with him that sceptre wields* 
nine, tbme is that true life : tliaX is \a A\n^, 
To rest secure, and not ilse up to \gtv«^e. 
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Thou sitt'st at home safe by thy quiet tre, 
And hear'st of other's harms, but fearest none : 
And tiiere thou tell'st of kings, and who aspire, 
Who fall, who rise, who triumph, who do moan. 
Perhaps thou talk'st of me, and dost inquire 
Of my restraint, why here I live alone, 
And pitiest this my miserable fall ; 
For pity must have part— envy not all. 

Thrice happy you that look as from the shore, 
And have no venture in the wreck you see ; 
No interest, no occasion to deplore 
Other men's travels, while yourselves sit free. 
How much doth your sweet rest make us the moist 
To see our misery and what we be ; 
Whose blinded greatness, ever in turmoil, 
Still -seeking happy life makes life a toil. 



Giles Fletchkb. 16SlO« 

MIBOT HWELLIiro IK HIAVBN AMD PLEADING POR THE tfOILTTy 
WITH JUSTICE DESCRIBED BV HEE QUALITIEE. 

But Justice had no sooner Mercy seen 
Smoothing the wrinkles of her father's brow^ 
But up she starts, and throws herself between : 
As when a vapour from a moory slough, 
Meetini^Svith fresh Edus, that but now • 
Open'd the world, which all in darkness lay. 
Doth heaven's bright face of his rays disarray, 
And sads the smifing orient of the springing day. 

She was a virgin of austere regard : 

Not as the world esteems her, deaf and blind ; 

But as the eagle, that hath oft compared 

Her eye with heaven's, so, and mot« Vn\!^^i^ ^icastA. 

Her iMimiime sight : for she \Yie M.m^ f^xiN^'^Efii^. 



I 
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Into the solid heart, and, with her ears, 

Tlie silence of the thought loud speaking hears, 

And in one hand a pair of even scales she wears 

No riot of affection revel kept 
Within her breast, but a still apathy 
Possessed all her soul, which softly slept 
Securely without tempest ; no sad cry 
Awak:es her pity, but wrong'd Poverty, 
Sending his eyes to heav'n swimming in tears, 
With hideous clamours ever struck her ears, 
Whetting the blazing* sword that in her hand she 

bears. 

• 

The winged lightning is her Mercury, 
And round about her mighty thunders sound : 
Impatient of himself Ues pining by 
Pale Sickness; with his kercher'd head upwound, 
And thousand noisome plagues attend her round. 
But if her cloudy brow but once grow foul. 
The flints do melt, and rocks to water roll. 
The airy mountains shake, and frighted shadows 
howl. 

Famine, and bloodless Care, and bloody War ; 
Want, and the want of knowledge how to use 
Abundance ; Age, and Fear, that runs afar 
Before his fellow Grief, that aye pursues 
His winged steps ; for who would not refuse 
Grief's company, a dull and raw-boned spnght. 
That lanks the cheeks, and pales the freshoet sight. 
Unbosoming the cheeiful breast of all deUght % 



MERCY BBIOHTBNINO THB RAINBOW. 

High in the airy element there hung 
Another cloudy sea, that did disdain. 
As though his purer waves from heaven sprung, 
7b (anwl on earth, as doth the 8\\xcgy»\im'KaL% 
Sot it the earth would water witkras irahi^. 
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That ebb'd and ilow'd as wind and season would ; 
And oft the sun would cleave the limber mould 
To alabaster rocks, that in the liquid roll'd. 

Beneath those sunny banks a darker cloud, 
Dropping with thicker dew, did melt apace, 
And bent itself into a hollow shroud. 
On which, if Mercy did but cast her face 
A thousand colours did the bow enchase. 
That wonder was to see the silk distain'd 
With the resplendence from her beauty gain'd, 
And Iris paint her locks with beams so lively feign'd. 

About her head a cypress heav'n she wore, 
Spread like a veil upheld with silver wire. 
In which the stars so burned in golden ore, 
As seem'd the azure web was aU on fire : 
But hastily, to quench their sparkling ire, 
A flood of milk came rolling up the shore, 
That on his curded wave swift Argus wore, 
And the immortal swan, that did her life deplore. 

Yet strange it was so many stars to see, 
Without a sun to give their tapers light : 
Yet strange it was not that it so should be ; 
For, where the sun centres himself by right. 
Her face and locks did flame, that at the sight 
The heavenly veil, that else should nimbly move, ' 
Forgot his flight, and all incensed with love, 
With wonder, and amazement, did her beauty prove. 

Over her hung a canopy of state, 
Not of rich tissue nor of spangled gold, 
But of a substance, though not animate, 
Yet of a heavenly and spiritual mould, 
That only eyes of spirits might behold : 
Such light as from main rocks of diamond, 
Shooting their sparks at Phcebus, would tebonasod^ 
And little angels, holding haada, d^xyc.^ ?;Sl«s«^si^* 
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THB PALACE OF PRS8DMPTI0N. 

Here did Presumption her pavilion spread 
Over the temple, the bright stars among 
CAh that her foot should trample on the head 
Of that most reverend place !), and a lewd throng 
Of wanton boys sung her a pleasant song 
Of love, long me, of mercy, and of grace, 
And eveiy one her dearly did embrace. 
And she herself enamour'd was of her own face. 

Apainted face, belied with vermeil store, 
Which light EuSlpis every day did trim, 
That in one hand a gilded anchor wore, 
Not fixed on the rock, but on the brim 
Of the wide air, she let it loosely swim ! 
Her other hand a sprinkle carried. 
And ever when her lady wavered, 
Court-holy water all upon her sprinkled. 

Her tent with sunny clouds was ceilM aloft. 
And so exceeding shone with a false light, 
That heav'n itseS to her it seemed oft, 
Heav'n without clouds to her deluded siffht ; 
Put clouds withouten heav'n it was aright : 
And as her house was built so did her brain 
Build castles in the air, with idle pain. 
But heart she never had in all her body vain. 

Like as a ship, in which no balance lies, 
Without a pilot on the sleeping waves, 
Fairly along with wind and water flies. 
And painted masts with silken sails embraves. 
That Neptune*s self the bragging vessel saves, 
To laugh a while at her so proud array ; 
Her waving streamers loosely she lets plfty^^ 
Aod ^ttggipfr colours shine aA \m|fi\\ «& %mS2i^a!i% ^a:^ 
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But all SO soon as Heav'n his brows doth bend, 
She veils her banners, and pulls in her beams, 
The empty bark the raging billows send 
Up to the Olympic waves, and Argus seems 
Again to ride upon our lower streams : 
Right so Presumption did herself behave, 
Tossed about with every stormy wave. 
And in white lawn she went, most like an angel 
brave. 

All suddenly the hill his snow devours, 

In lieu whereof a goodly garden grew, 

As if the snow had melted into flowers. 

Which their sweet breath in subtle vapours threw. 

That all about perfumed spirits flew. 

For whatsoever might aggrate the sense, 

In all the world, or please the appetence, 

Here it was poured out in lavish affluence. 

The garden hke a lady fair was cut. 
That lay as if she slumber'd in delight, 
And to the open skies her eyes did shut ; 
The azure fields of heav'n were 'sembled right 
In a large round, set with the flow'rs of light : 
The flow'rs-de-luce, and the round sparks of dew 
That hung upon their azure leaves, aid shew 
Like twinkling stars, that sparkle in the evenvmg 
blue. 

Upon a hilly bank her head she cast, 
On which the bower of Vain-delight was built. 
White and red roses for her face were placed, 
And for her tresses marigolds were split : * 
Them broadly she displayed, hke flaming gilt, 
Till in the ocean the glad day were drown'd : 
Then up again her yellow locks she wound. 
And with green fillets in their pretty cauls them 
bound. 

D2 
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Over the hedge depends the graping-elm. 
Whose greener h^, empurpuled in winB» 
Seemed to wonder at his bloody hehn, 
And half suspect the bunches of the yine. 
Lest they, perhaps, his wit should undermiiiey 
For well he knew such fruit he never bore : 
But her weak arms embraced him the more. 
And her with ruby grapes laugh'd at her paramour. 



Phimeas Flbtghkb. 1630. 

HAPPINB88 OP THE 8HEPHBBD*8 LIPB. 

Thrice, oh, thrice happy, shepherd's life and state ! 
When courts are happiness, unhappy pawns ! 
His cottage low and safely humble gate 
Shuts out proud Fortune, with her scorns and fawns i 
No feared treason breaks his quiet sleep : 
Singing all day, his flocks he learns to keep ; 
Himself as innocent as are his simple sheep. 

No Senan worms he knows, that with their thread 
Draw out their silken lives : nor silken pride : 
His lambs' warm fleece well fits his little need. 
Not in that proud Sidonian tincture dyed : 
No empty hopes, no courtly fears him fright ; 
Nor begging wants his middle fortune bite : 
But sweet content exiles both misery and spite. 

Instead of music, and base flattering tongues, 
Which wait to first salute my lord's uprise ; 
The cheerful lark wakes him with early songs, 
And birds' sweet whistling notes unlock his eyes ; 
In country plays is all the strife he uses ; 
Or sing, or dance unto the rural Muses ; 
Aad bSt in music's sports all ^ofietewoe xet»&ft%. 
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His certain life, that never can deceive him, 
Is full of thousand sweets and rich content : 
The smooth-leaved heeches in the field receive Mm 
With coolest shades, till noontide rage is spent : 
His life is neither toss'd in boisterous seas 
Of troublous world, nor lost in slothful ease : 
Pleased, and fiiU blest he lives, when he his God can 
please. 

His bed of wool yields safe and qniet sleeps, 
While by his side his faithful spouse hath pLsice ; 
His little son into his bosom creeps, 
The lively picture of his father's face : 
Never his humble house nor state torment him ; 
Less he could like, if less his God had sent him ; 
And when he dies, green turfs, with grassy tomb, 
content him. 



Thomas Lodok. 1656-1635. 

KOSADEB's tONSTTO. 

First shall the heavens want starry light, 
The seas be robbed of their waves, 
The day want sun, and sun want bright, 
The night want shade, the dead men graves. 
The April flow'rs, and leaves, and tree^ 
Before I false my faith to thee. 

First shall the top of highest hill, 
By humble plains be overpry'd, 
AJbd poets scorn the Muses' quill, 
And fish forsake the water ghde. 
And Iris lose her colour'd weed, 
Before I false thee at thy need. 
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Rrst direful Hate shall turn to peace, 
And Love resent in deep disdain, ^ 

And Death his fatal stroke shall cease. 
And Envy pity every pain. 
And Pleasure mourn, and Sorrow smile. 
Before I talk of any guile. 

First Time shall stay his stayless race. 
And Winter bless his brows with com. 
And snow bemoisten July's face, 
And Winter spring, and Summer mooniy 
Before my pen, by help of Fame, 
Cease to recite thy sacred name. 



bosalind's madbioal. 

Love in my bosom, like a bee, 
Doth suck his sweet : 
Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with his feet : 
Within mine eyes he makes his nest. 
His bed amidst my tender breast : 
My kisses are his daily feast, 
And yet he robs me of my rest : 
Ah, wanton, will ye ! 

And if I sleep, then pierceth he 
With pretty slight ; 
And makes his pillow of my knee 
The live-long night. 
Strike I my lute, he tunes the string. 
He music plays if I but sing ; 
He lends me every lovely thing, 
Yet cruel he my heart doth sting ; 
Ah, wanton, will ye ! 

Else I with roses every day 
Will whip ye hence. 
And bind ye, when ye long to p\Mi 
For your offence ; 
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111 shut my eyes to keep you in, 
111 make you fast it for your sin, 
111 count your power not worth a ]^ 
Alas ! what hereby shall I win t 
If he gainsay me. 

What if I beat the wanton boy ^ 
"With many a rod? 
He will repay me with annoy, 
Because a god. 

Then sit thou safely on my knee, 
And let thy bower my bosom be ; 
Lurk in mme eyes, I like of thee, 
Oh, Cupid, so thou pity me ! 
Spare not, but play th^e. 



Lord Vaux. 1531. 



When all is done and said, 

In the end thus you shaU find, 
He most of all doth bathe in bliss 

That hath a quiet mind ; 
And clear from worldly cares 

To deem can be content, 
The sweetest time in all his life 

In thinking to be spent. 

The body subject is 

To fickle Fortune's power, 
And to a million of nushaps 

Is casual every hour ; 
And death in time doth change 

It to a clod of clay. 
When as the mind which is divine 

Runs never to decay. 
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Companion none is like 

Unto the mind alone, 
For many have been harm'd by speech, 

Through thinking few or none. 
Fear oftentimes restraineth words, 

But makes not thoughts to cease ; 
And he speaks best that hath the skiU 

When for to hold his peace. 

Our wealth leaves us at death. 

Our kinsmen at the grave. 
But virtues of the mind unto 

The heavens with us we have ; 
Wherefore, for virtue's ss^e, 

I can be weU content 
The sweetest time of all my life 

To deem in thinking spent. 



Beaumont and Fletcher. 
1686-1616.— 1676-1626. 

A8PATIA. 

Aspatta, Then, my good girls, be more than wom^ 
en wise, 
At least be more than I was ; and be sure 
You credit an3rthing the Ught gives light to. 
Before a man. Rather believe the sea 
Weeps for the ruin'd merchant when he roars ; 
Rather the wind courts but the pregnant sails, 
When the strong cordage cracks ; rather the sun 
Comes but to kiss the fruit in wealthy autunm. 
When all falls blasted. If you needs must love, 
Forced by ill fate, take to your maiden bosoms 
Two dead cold aspicks, and of themiEL^kfiloNet^*^ 
Tbejr cannot Matter nor forswear \ qva\!A% 
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Makes a long peace for all. Come, let's be sad. 
That downcast eye of thine, Olyinpias, 
Shows a fine sorrow. Mark Antiphila ; 
Just such another was the nymph Oenone, 
When Paris brought home Helen. Now a tear, 
And then thou art a piece expressing folly 
The Carthage queen, when from a cold sea-rock, 
Full with her sorrow, she tied fast her eyes 
To the fair Trojan ships, and having lost them, 
Just as thine eyes do, down stole a tear. Antiphila ! 
What would this girl do if she were Aspatia? 
Here she would stand till some more pitying god 
Tum'd her to marble ! 'Tis enough, my girl ; 
Show me the piece of needlework you wrought. 

Antiphila. Of Ariadne, madam 1 

Aspatia. Yes, that piece. 

• ••••••• 

Fy, you have miss'd it here, Antiphila. 

You're much mistaken, girl ; 

These colours are not diill and pale enough • 

To show a soul so fuU of miseiy 

As this sad lady's was ; do it by me ; 

Do it again by me, the lost Aspatia, 

And you shall find all true but the wild island. 

Suppose I stand upon the sea-beach now. 

Mine arms thus, and mine hair blown with the wind. 

Wild as that desert ; and let all about me 

Tell that I am forsaken. Do my face, 

If thou hadst ever feeling of a sorrow, 

^us, thus, Antiphila : strive to make me look 

Like sorrow^s monument ; and the trees about me. 

Let them be dry and leafless ; let the rocks 

Groan with continual surges, and behind me 

Make all a desolation. Look, look, maidens, 

A miserable life of this poor picture. 



4S BEAUMONT AND FLETCHXK. 



8LBBP. 

CARfl-cHARMiNO Sleep, thou easer of all woes. 
Brother to Death, sweetly thyself dispose 
On this afflicted prince : fall like a cloudy 
In gentle showers ; give nothing that is loud, 
Or painful to his slumbers ; easy, sweet, 
And as a purling stream, thou son of night. 
Pass by his troubled senses; sing his pain. 
Like hollow murmuring wind, or silver rain. 
Into this prince gently, oh, gently slide, 
And kiss niminto slumbers nke a bride t 



MILANOHOLT. 

Hence, all you vain delights, 

As short as are the nights 

Wherein you spend }rour folly! 
There's naught in this life sweet, 
If man were wise to see't, 

But only melancholy ; 

Oh, sweetest melancholy ! 
Welcome, folded arms and fixed eyes, 
A sigh that piercing mortifies, 
A look that's fastened to the ground, 
A tongue chain'd up without a sound f 

Fountain-heads and pathless groves. 
Places which pale passion loves ! 
Moonlight wa&s, when all the fowls 
Are warmly housed, save bats and owls f 

A midnight bell, a parting groan ! 

These are the sounds we feed upon ; 
Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy TalleT : 
Nothing's so dainty sweet as lovely mManclioijr. 
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Gboroe Hbabert. 1593-1038« 

Sweet day, so cool^ so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky^ 
Sweet dews shall weep thy fsdl to-night, 

For thou must die. 

Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave. 

And thou must die. 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie ; 
My music shows you have your closes. 

And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul. 

Like sea^on'd timber, never gives^ 

But when the whole world turns to coal. 

Then chiefly lires. 



Michael Dratton. 1663-1631. 

HBNBT HOWARD, BABL OF 8UBRBT, TO THB LADY eBBALDINB* 

From learned Florence (long time rich in fame), 
From whence thy race, th^r noble grandsires came 
To famous England, that kind nurse of mine, 
Thy Surrey sends to heav^y Geraldine. 
Yet let not Tuscan think I do it wrong. 
That I from thence write in my native tongue ; 
That in these harsh-tum^d cadeiLce«\^\&%^ . 
Sitting 80 near the Muses* ftacc^di s^srvi^is 

Vol. l^E 
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But rather think itself adom'd thereby, 
That England reads the praise of Italy. 
Though to the Tuscans I the smoothness grant, - 
Our dialect no majesty doth want, 
To set thy praises in as high a key« 
As France, or Spain, or Germany, or they. 
What day I quit the foreland pf fair Kent, 

* And that my ship her course for Flanders bent. 
Yet think I with how many a heavy look 
My leave of England and of thee I took, 
And did'^entreat the tide (if it might be) 
But to convey me one sigh back to thee. 
Up to the deck a biUow lightly skips. 
Taking my sigh, and down again it sUps, 
Into the gulf itself it headlong throws. 
And as a post to England-ward it goes. 
As I sate wond'ring how the rough sea stirr'd, 
I might far off perceive a little binl, 
"Which, as she fain from shore to shore would fly, 
Had lost herself in the broad vasty sky. 
Her feeble wing beginning to deceive her. 
The seas of life still gaping to bereave her : 
Unto the ship she makes, which she discovers, 
And there (poor fool !) a while for refuge hovers ; 
And when at length her flagging pinion fails, 
Panting she hangs upon the rolling sails. 
And being forced to loose her hold with pain, 
Yet beaten off, she straight lights on again, 
And toss'd with flaws, with storms, with wind, with 

weather, 
Yet still departing thence, still tumeth thither : 
Now with the poop, now with the prow doth bear, 
Now on this side, now that, now here, now there. 
Methinks these storms should be my sad depart, 
The silly, helpless bird is my poor heart, 
The ship, to which for succour it repairs, 
That is yourself, regardless of my cares. 
Of every surge doth fall, or wave doth, tiae, 

To some one tbiDg I sit and moiiyixe. 
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Care draws on care, wo comforts wo again, 

Sorrow breeds sorrow, one grief brings forth twain. 

If live or die, as thou do'st, so do I ; 

If live, I live ; and if thou die, I die ; 

One heart, one love, one joy, one grief, one troth, 

One good, one ill, one Ufe, one death to both. 

If Howard's blood thou hold'st as but too vile, 
Or not esteem'st of Norfolk's princely style ; 
If Scotland's coat no mark of fame can lend, 
That hon placed in our bright silver bend. 
Which as a trophy beautifies our shield, 
Since Scottish blood discolour'd Floden field ; 
When the proud C5heviot our brave ensign bare, 
As a rich jewel in a lady's hair. 
And did fair Bfamston's neighbouring valleys choke 
With clouds of cannons' fire-disgorged smoke ; 
If Surrey's earldom insufficient be. 
And not a dower so well contenting thee : 
Yet I am one of great Apollo's heirs. 
The sacred Muses challenge me for theirs. 
By princes my immortal hues are sung. 
My flowing verses graced with ev'ry tongue : 
The little children when they learn to go. 
By painful mothers daded to and fro. 
Are taught my sugar'd numbers to rehearse, 
And have their sweet Ups seasoned with my verse. 
' When Heav'n would strive to do the best it can, 
And puts an angel's spirit into man. 
The utmost power it hath, it then doth spend, 
Whan to the world a poet it doth intend* 
That little diflf'rence 'twixt the gods and us 
(By them confirm'd), distinguished only thus : 
Whom they in birth ordain to happy days. 
The gods commit their glory to our praise ; 
T' eternal life when they dissolve their breath, 
We hkewise share a second power by death. 

When time shall turn those amber locks to gray, 
My verse again shall gild and make \.Wsv \ga:^ ^ 
And trick them up in knotted cMtVa «lve^^ 
And to thy autumn give a aummw^aXvwfe \ 
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That sacred pow'r, that in my ink remams, 
Shall put fresh blood into thy withered veins. 
And on thy red decayM, thy whiteness dead, 
Shall set a white more white, a red more red : 
"When thy dim sight thy glass cannot descry, 
Nor thy crazed mirror can discern thine eye. 
My verse, to tell th' one what the otiier was, 
Shall represent them both, thine eye and glass : 
Where both thy mirror and thine eye sliall see. 
What once thou saw^st in that, that saw in thee ; 
And to them both shall tell the simple truth, 
What that in pureness was, what thou in youth. 
If Florence once should lose her old renown. 
As famous Athens, now a fisher-town ; 
My lines for thee a Florence shall erect, 
Which great Apollo ever shall protect. 
And with the numbers from my pen that falls. 
Bring marble mines to re-erect those walls. 
Nor beauteous Stanhope, whom idl tongues report 
To be the glory of the English court, 
Shall by our nation be so much admired. 
If ever Surrey truly were inspired. 
And famous Wyat, who in numbers sings 
To that enchanting Thracian harper's strings. 
To whom Phoebus (the poets' god) did drink 
A bowl of Nectar, fill'd up to the brink ; 
And sweet tongued Bryan (whom the Muses kept. 
And in his cradle rock'd him whilst he slept) 
In sacred verses (most divinely penn'd) 
Upon thy praises ever shall attend. 



When to my chamber I myself retire, 
Burnt with the sparks that kindled all this fire, 
Thinking of England, which my hope contains^ 
The happy isle where Geraldine remains : 
Of Honsdon, where those sweet celestial e3me 
At first did pierce this tender breast of mine : 
Of Hampton Court and Windsor, where abonnd L 

Wpieasurea that in Paradise weTe fonmdL*. v 
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Near that fair castle is a little grove, 

With hanging rocks all cover'd from above, 

Which on the banks of goodly Thames doth stand, 

Clipp'd by the water from the other land. 

Whose bushy top doth bid the sun forbear, 

And checks his proud beams that would enter there ; 

Whose leaves still muttering, as the air doth breathe, 

With the sweet bubbling of the stream beneath, 

Doth rock the senses (whilst the small birds sin^ 

Lulled asleep with gentle murmuring; 

Where Ught-foot fairies sport at prison-base 

(No doubt there is some pow'r frequents the place), 

There the soft poplar and smooth beech do bear 

Our name together carved everywhere, 

And Gordian knots do curiously entwine 

The names of Henry and of Geraldine. 

Oh let this grove, in happy times to come. 

Be call'd the lover's bless'd Elysium ; 

Whither my mistress wonted to resort, 

In summer^s heat, in those sweet shades to sport : 

A thousand sundiy names I have it given. 

And call'd it Wonder-hider, Cover-heav'n, 

The roof where beauty her rich court doth keep, 

Under whose compass all the stars do sleep. 

There is one tree, which, now I call to mind. 

Doth bear these verses carved in the rind : 

" When Geraldine shall sit in thy fair shade, 

Fan her fair tresses with perfumed air. 

Let thy large boughs a canopy be made. 

To keep the sun from gazing on my fair : 

And when thy spreading branched arms be sunk, 

And thou no sap nor pith shalt more retain, 

Ev'n from the dust of thy unwieldy trunk 

I will renew thee, ph(snix-hke, again. 

And from thy dry decayed root will bring 

A new-bom stem, another JBson's spring." 



Ed 
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THI LADT OIBALDIirS TO HBMST HOWARD, lARL Mp mmamT. 

In Cupid's school I never read those hooka. 
Whose lectures oft we practice in our looks. 
Nor ever did suspicious rival eye 
Yet lie in wait my favours to espy ; 
My viigin thoughts are innocent and mode. 
As the chaste blushes sitting on my cheek : 
As in a fever I do shiver yet, 
Since first my pen was to the paper set. 



My house from Florence I do not pretend. 
Nor from those Geralds claim I to descend; 
Nor hold those honours insufficient are, 
That I receive from Desmond or Kildare : 
Nor better air will ever boast to breathe. 
Than that of Leinster, Munster, or of Meath : 
Nor crave I other foreign far aUies, 
Than Windsor's or Fitz-Gerald's families : 
It is enough to leave unto my heirs. 
If they but please t' acknowledge me for thein. 

To what place ever did the court remove. 
But that the house gives matter to my love 1 
At Windsor still I see thee sit and walk, 
There mount thy courser, there devise, there talk. 
The robes, the garter, and the state of kings. 
Into my thoughts thy hoped greatness brings : 
None-such, the name imports (methinks) so much. 
None such as it, nor as my loid, none such : 
In Hampton's great magnificence I find 
The lively image of thy princely mind : 
Fair Richmond's tow'rs Uke ^odly trophies stand, 
Rear'd by the pow'r of thy victorious hand ; 
White-Hall's triumphing galleries axe yet 
Adom'd with rich devices of thy wit : 
In Greenwich still, as in a glass, I view, 
Wbejv Jast thou bad'st thy Geraldme ^\e\x. 
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With.ev'ry little perling breath that blows, 
How are my thoughts coiSused with joys and wom ! 
As through a gate, so through my longing ears 
Pass to my heart whole multitudes of fears. 
Oh, in a map that I might see thee show 
The place where now in danger thou dost go ! 
Whilst we discourse, to travel with our eye 
Romania, Tuscan, and fair Lombardy ; 
Or with thy pen exactly to set down 
The model of that temple or that town ; 
And to relate at large where thou hast been. 
As there, and there, and what thou there hast seen ; 
Expressing in a figure, by thy hand, 
How Naples lies, how Florence fair doth stand : 
Or as the Grecian^s finger dipp'd in wine, 
Drawing a river in a little line. 
And with a drop, a gulf to figure out. 
To model Venice moated round about ; 
Then adding more to counterfeit a sea, 
And draw the front of stately Genoa. » 
These from thy lips were like harmonious tones, 
Which now do sound like mandrake's dreadful groans. 

Some travel hence t' enrich their minds with skill, 
Leave here their good, and bring home others' ill ; 
Which seem to ]&e all countries but their own, 
Affecting most where they the least are known : 
Their leg, their arm, their back, their neck, their 

head, 
As they had been in sev'ral countries bred ; 
In their attire, their gesture, and their gait, 
Found in each one, all Italianate, 
So well in all deformity in fashion ; 
Borrowing a limb of ev'ry sev'wd nation : 
And nothmg more than En^and hold in sconif 
So live as strangers whereas they were bom ; 
But thy return in this I do not read. 
Thou art a perfect gentleman indeed : 
Oh God forbid that Howard's noble Unft 
From ancieat riitae should «q iax ^e^xdb\ 
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The Muses' train (whereof yourself are chief) 
Only to me participate their grief: 
To sooth their humours I do lend them ean. 
" He gives a poet, that his verses hears." 
Till thy return, by hope they only live ; 
Yet had they all, they all away would give : 
The world and they so ill-according be, 
That wealth and poets never can agree. 
Few live in court that of their ffood have care, 
The Muses' friends are everywhere so rare. 

Some praise thy worth (that it did never know), 
Only because the better sort d^ so, 
"Whose judgment never further doth extend, 
Than it doth please the greatest to commend : 
So great an ill upon desert doth chance. 
When it doth pass by beastly ignorance. 
Why art thou slack, whilst no man put his hand 
To praise the mount where Surrey's towers must 

stand ? 
Or who the groundsil of that work doth lay. 
Whilst Jike a wand'rer thou abroad doth stray, 
Clipp'd in the arms of some Italian dame. 
When thou shouldst rear an Ilion to thy name ? 
When shall the Muses by fair Norwich dwell, 
To be the city of the learned well 1 
Or Phcebus' altars there with incense heap'd. 
As once in Cyrrha or in Thebe kept ? 
Or when shaU that fair hoof-plow'd sprint distil 
From great Mount Surrey, out of Leonard's Hill^ 
Till thou return, the court I will exchange 
For some poor cottage or some coup^ grange, 
Where to our distaves, as we sit and spin. 
My maid and I will tell what things have been. 
Our lutes unstrung shall hang upon the wall. 
Our lessons serve to wrap our tow withal, 
And pass the night, whiles winter-tales we tell, 
Of many things that long ago befell : 
Or tune such homely carols as were sung 
la country sport when we ourseVvea wexe ^wixk^^ 
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In pretty riddles to bewray our loves, 
In questions, purpose, or in drawing gloves. 
The noblest spirits, to virtue most inclined. 
These here in court thy greatest want do find: 
Others there be, on wmch we feed our eye, 
Like arras-work, or such like imagery : • 
Many of us desire Queen Catherine's state 
But very few her virtues imitate. 
Then, as Ulysses' wife, write I to thee. 
Make no reply, but come thyself to me. 



Thomas Middleton. 1000. 

LBANTIO'S APPROACH TO HIS HOMI. 

How near I am now to a happiness 
That earth exceeds not ; not another like it. 
The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As are the conceal'd comforts of a man 
Lock'd up in woman's love. I scent the air 
Of blessings when I come but near the house. 
What a deUcious breath marriage sends forth. 
The violet bed's not sweeter ! Happy wedlock 
Is like a banqueting-house built in a garden, 
On which the spring's chaste flowers take delight 
To cast their modest odours • • • • • 



♦ • • • Now for a welcome 
Able to draw men's envies upon man ; 
A kiss, now, that will hang upon my lip 
As sweet as morning dew upon a rose, 
And full as long. 
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Bbnjabcin J0N8ON. 1674-1637. 

rSOM CTNTBU'S BBTBLS. 

Queen and huntress, chaste and fair» 
Now the sun is laid to sleep ; 

Seated in thy silver chair, 

State in wonted manner keep : 

Hesperus entreats thy light, 

Goddess excellently bright. 

Earth, let not thy envious shade 

Dare itself to interpose ; 
C3aithia's shining orb was made 

Heaven to clear, when day did close ; 
Bless us then with wished sight. 
Goddess excellently bright. 

Lay thy bow of pearl apart. 
And thy crystal-shining quiver ; 

Give unto the flying heart 

Space to breathe, how short soever: 

Thou tlmt makest a day of night. 

Goddess excellently bright. 



FROM THB 8ILBNT WOMAN. 

Sull to be neat, still to be dressed, 
As you were going to a feast ; 
Still to be powdered, still perfumed : 
Lady, it is to be presumed. 
Though art's hid causes are not found. 
All is not sweet, all is not sound. 
Give me a look, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace ; 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free : 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me, 
Than all th* adulteries of axt *, 
ITiejr strike mine eyes, but not m^ \^aut. 
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inTAPH Cftt THE COUNTESS OP PEMBROKE, flISTIB TO flIB 

PHILIP SIDNEY. 

' Underneath this marble herse 

Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother j 
Death, ere thou hast slain another, 
Leam'd, and fair, and good as she, 
Time shall throw his dart at thee* 



ON LUCr, COUNTESS OF BEDFORD^ 

This morning, timely rapt with holy fire, ' 

I thought to form unto my zealous Muse 
What kind of creature I could most desire, 

To honour, serve, and love ; as poets use. 
I meant to make her fair, and free, and wise, 

Of greatest blood, and yet more good than great ; 
I meant the day-star should not brighter rise. 

Nor lend like influence from his lucent seat. 
I meant she should be courteous, facile, sweet. 

Hating that solemn vice of greatness, pride ; 
I meant each softest virtue there should meet, 

Fit in that softer bosom to reside. 
Only a learned and a manly soul 

I purposed her ; that should, with even pow'rs, 
The rock, the spindle, and the shears coi^trol 

Of Destiny^ and spin her own free hours. 
Such when I meant to feign, and wish'd to see, 

My Muse bade, Bedford write, and that was she. 



TO CBLIA. 



Dkdxk to me only with thine eyeSf 
And I will pledge with mine ; 

Or leave a kiss but in the c\i^ 
And ru not look for wine. 



00 ' BXNJimK SOKBOV* 

The thint, that from the soul doth rise. 

Doth ask a drink divine : 
But might I of Jove's nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine. 

I sent thee, late, a rosy wreath^ 

Not so much honouring thee, 
As giving it a hope that there 

It could not wither'd be. 
But thou thereon didst only breathe, 

And sent'st it back to me : 
Since when, it grows, and smells, I sweaTf 

Not of itself, but thee. 



•ONO OF moHf . 

Bbeak, fhant'sie, from thy cave of cloud. 

And spread thy purple wings ; 
Now aH thy figures are allowed. 

And various shapes of things ; 
Create of airy forms a stream. 
It must have blood, and naught of phlegm ; 
And though it be a waking dream, 

Yet let it like an odour rise 
To all the senses here. 

And fall like sleep upon their ejres. 
Or music in their ear4 



inTAPH ON KUSIBKTB L. H. 

UHDntNKATH tMs stono doth lie 

As much beauty as cotdd die : 

Whichin life did haiboTis ^e 

To mare nriue ttoa dicASii w<i«. 



SOL HENRY WOTTOK. 6} 



Si*R Hbnbt Wotton. 1568-1639. 

Farewell, ye gilded follies ! pleasing troubles ; 
Farewell, ye honour'd rags, ye glorious bubbles ; 
Fame's but a hollow echo, gold pure clay, 
Honour the darling but of one short day, 
Beauty, th' eye's idol, but a damask'd skin, 
State but a golden prison to live in 
And torture free-bom minds ; embroidered trains 
Merely but pageants for proud swelling veins ; 
And blood, aUied to greatness, is alone 
Inherited, not purchased, nor our own. 
Fame,^ honour, beauty, state, train, blood, and Mrth, 
Are but the fading bl()ssoms of the earth. 

I would be great, but that the sun doth still 
Level his ra]rs against the rising hill ; 
I would be high, but see the proudest oak 
Most subject to the rending thunder-stroke ; 
I would be rich, but see men too unkind 
Dig in the bowels of the richest mind ; 
I would be wise, but that I often see 
The fox suspected while the ass goes free ; 
I would be fair, but see the fair and proud 
Like the bright sun oft setting in a cloud ; 
I would be poor, but know the humble grass 
Still trampled on by each unworthy ass ; 
Rich, hated ; wise, suspected ; scom'd if poor ; 
Great, fear'd ; fair, tempted ; high, still envied more. 
I have wished all, but now I wish, for neither 
Great, high, rich, vrise, nor Sair— poor rill>e lallier. 

Would the world now adopt ttie for her hfeif , 
Would beauty's queen entitle me "the firir," 
Fame speak me fortune's minion, cotdd I irie 
Angels* with India ; with a speaking efe 

Vol. I.-^F 
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Command bare heads, bow'd knees, strike justiee 

dumb 
As well as blind and lame, or give a tongue 
To stones by epitaphs ; be called great master 
In the loose rhjnnes of every poetaster ; 
Could I be more than any man that lives. 
Great, fair, rich, wise, all in superlatives : 
Yet I more freely would these gifts resign, 
Than ever fortune would have made them mine ; 
And hold one minute of this holy leisure 
Beyond the riches of this empty pleasure. 

Welcome, pure thoughts ! welcome, ye silent groyes! 
These guests, these courts, my soul most dearly loYes, 
Now the wing'd people of the sky shall sing 
My cheerful anthems to the gladsome springs; 
A prayer-book now shall be my looking-glass, 
In wluch I ^vill adore sweet virtue's face ; 
Here dwell no hateful looks, no palace cares, 
No broken vows dwell here, nor pale-faced fean ; 
Then here I'll sit, and sigh my hot love's foUy, 
And learn to affect a holy melancholy ; 
And if Contentment be a stranger then, 
111 ne'er look for it but in heav'n again. 



William Drummond. 1585-1049« 

NMIT8. 

I KNOW that all beneath the moon decays, 
And what by mortals in this world is brought^ 
In Time's great periods shall return to naught. 
That fairest states have fatal nights and days. 
I know that all the Muse's heavenly lays, 
With toil of sp'rit, which are so dearly bought^ 
Ab idle sounds, of few, or none are sought, 
TSkgi J2I0J10 ia noUiing lighter than vam ^t^Sfte. 
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I know frail beauty like the purple flower, 
To which one mom oft birth and death affords, 
That love a jarring is of minds accords, 
Where sense and will bring under Reason's power : 
Know what I list, all this cannot me move, 
But that, alas I I both must write and love. 



If cross'd with all mishaps be my pjoor life. 
If one short day I never spent in mirth, 
If my sp'rit with itself holds lasting strife, 
If sorrow's death is but new sorrow's birth ; 
If this vain world be but a mournful stage, 
Where slave-bom man plays to the laughing stars, 
If youth be toss'd with love, with weakness age ; 
If knowledge serves to hold our thoughts in wars. 
If time can close the hundred mouths of Fame, 
And make what's long since past, like that's to be ; 
If virtue only be an idle name, 
If being bom I was but bom to die ; 

Why seek I to prolong these loathsome days ? 

The fairest rose in shortest time decays. 



Sweet soul, which in the April of thy years, 
For to enrich the heaven mad'st poor this round, 
And now with flaming rays of glory crown'd, 
Most bless'd abides above the sphere of spheres ; 
If heavenly laws, alas ! have not thee bound 
From loolung to this globe that all upbears. 
If tmth and pity there above be found. 
Oh deign to lend a look unto these tears, 
Do not disdain (dear ghost) this sacrifice. 
And though I raise not pillars to thy praise. 
My ofF'rings take, let this for me suffice. 
My heart a living pyramid I raise : 
And whilst kings' tombs with laurela fto\sx\&\!L^g»««^ 
T&ine shall with myrtles aiid\\ieaefl"Qrw'^\i«^^««^ 



8i CATHABINB PHILLIPS. 



Look, as the flow'r which linff'ringly doth fkde, 
The morning's darling late, the summer^ aueen, 
Spoil'd of that juice which kept it fresh ana green, 
As high as it did raise, bows low the head : 

, Right so the pleasures of my life being dead, 

' Or in their contraries but only seen. 
With swifter speed declines than erst it spread. 
And (blasted) scarce now shows what it hath been. 
Therefore as doth the pilgrims, whom the night 
Haste darkly to imprison on his way. 
Think on thy home (my soul) and think aright, 
Of what's yet left thee of life's wasting day ; 
Thy sun posts westward, passed is thy mom. 
And twice it is not given thee to be bom. 



Catharine Phillips. 1631-1664. 

THE INQUIRY. 

If we no old historian's name 

Authentic will admit. 
But think all said of friendship's fame, 

But poetry or wit ; 
Yet what's revered by minds so pure 
Must be a bright idea sure. 

But as our immortality 

By inward sense we find, 
Judging that if it could not be. 

It would not be design'd : 
So here bow could such coi^iea faSi.^ 
If there were no original^ 
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But if truth be in ancient song, 

Or story we believe ; 
If the inspired and greater throng 

Have scorned to deceive, 
There have been hearts whose friendship gave ' 
Them thoughts at once both soft and grave. 

Among that consecrated crew 

Some more seraphic shade 
Lend me a favourslilc clew, 

Now mists my eyes invade. 
Why, having fill'd the world with fame, 
Left you so little of your flame ? 

Why is't so difficult to see 

Two bodies and one mind t 
And why are those who else agree 

So difficultly kind? 
Hath nature such fantastic art, 
That she can vary every heart ? 

Why are the bands of friendship tied 

Vvith so remiss a knot, 
That by the most it is defied, 

And by the most forgot ? 
Why do we step with so ligfit sense 
From friendship to indifference ? 

If friendship sympathy impart, 

Why this ill^shuffled game. 
That heart can never meet with heart, 

Or flame encounter flame 1 
What does this cruelty create ? 
Is't the intrigue of love or fate t 

Had friendship ne'er been known to men 
' (The ghost at last confessed). 
The world had then a stranger been 

To all that heav'n possessed. 
But could it all be here acquired^ 
Not lieav'n itself would \>e desvi^ 

Fd 
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Jamks Shiblkt. 15M-16ae. 

DBATH. 

Tbb glories of our Uood and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate ; 
Deatii lays his icy hand on kings. 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
Witii the poor crooked scythe and spade* 

Some men with swords may reap the field. 

And plant fresh laurels where they kiU, 
But their strong nerves at last must yield. 
They tame but one another still ; 
£arly or late 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give iq) their murmuring breath 
When they, pale captives, creep to dettth. 

The garlands wither on your brow. 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds. 
Upon death's purple altar now 
See where the victor-victim bleeds ; 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb. 
Only the actions of the just 
Are sweet, and blossom in the^ust. 
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William Strodk. 1600-1644. • 

MUSIC. 

When whispering strains do soMy steal 

With creeping passion through the hemrt, 
And when at every touch we feel ^ 
Our pulses beat and bear a part ; 
When threads can make 
A heart-string quake, 
Philosophy 
Can scarce deny 
The soul consists of harmony. 

Oh, lull me, luU me, charming air. 

My senses rock with wonder sweet ; 
Like snow on wool thy fallings are, 
Soft like a spirit are thy feet. 
Grief who need fear 
That hath an ear? 
Down let him lie, 
And shunbering die, 
And change his soul for harmony. 



Simon Wastxll. 1688. 

MAN. 

Lm as the damask rose you see, 
Or like the blossom on the tree, 
Or like the dainty flower of May, 
Or like the morning to the day, 
Or like the sun, or like the sluule. 
Or like the gourd which Jonah had. 
E'en mksh is man, whose %ie^SA «^^ 
Drawn ouU aod cat» luod bo v^ten^« 
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The rose withers, the blossom blasteth. 
The flower fades, the morning hasteth, 
The smi sets, the shadow flies. 
The gourd consmnes; and man he dies. 

Like to the grass that's newly spnmg. 
Or like a tale that's new begmi, 
Or like the bird that's here to-day. 
Or like the pearled dew of May, 
Or like an hour, or like a span, 
Or like the singing of a swan. 
E'en such is man, who lives by breath. 
Is here, now there, in life and death. 
The ^ss withers, the tale is ended. 
The bird is flown, the dew's ascended, 
The hour is short, the span not long, 
The swan's near death, man's life is done. 



EOBKBT HbBBIOK. 1591. 

80NO. 

Gatheb the rose-buds while ye may, 

Old Time is still a flying ; 
And this same flower that smiles to-day. 

To-morrow will be dying. 

The glorious lamp of heav'n, the son, 

The higher he's a getting. 
The sooner will his race be nm, 

And nearer he's to setting. 

The age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are wwdaet \ 
Pat, being spent, the woTBe axkd^otvV 
TUnea stzU succeed the foTmex* 
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TO MEADOWS. 

Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon ; 
As 3ret the early-rising sun 
Has not attained its noon. 

Stay, stay 
Until the hasting day 

Has run 
But to the even sojig ; 
And having pray'd together, we 
Will go with you along. 

We have short time to stay as you, 
We have as short a spring ; 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you or anything. 

We die, 
As your hours do, and dry 

Away, 
Like to the summer's rain, 
Or as the pearls of morning's dew. 
Ne'er to be found again. 



TBI MIOHT-VIBCB, TO JULIA. 

Hbr eyes the glow-worm lend thee, 
The snooting stars attend thee ; 

And the elves also, 
' Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of fire, oefriend thee. 

No Will o' th' Wisp mislight thee ; 
Nor snake or slow-worm bite thee ; 

But on, on thy way, 

Not making a stay, 
fi(iaee giiost there IB noiie W ^Shv^goak^^^ 



70 ROBERT HBRRICK. 

Let not the dark thee cumber ; 

What though the moon does slumber 1 
The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light, 

Like tapers clear without number. 



TO BLOSSOMS 



Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why do ye fall so fast 1 
Your date is not so past ; 

But you may stay yet here a while. 
To blush and gently smile. 
And go at last. 

What, were ye bom to be 
An hour or half's delight, 
And so to bid good-ni^t ? 

Twas pity Nature brought ye forth 
Merely to show your worUi, 
And lose you quite. 

But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne'er so brave : 

And after they have shown their pride. 
Like you, a while, they glide 
Into the grave. 



THI COUNTRY LIFI. 



SwKET country life, to such unknown, 
Whose lives are others, not their own ! 
But serving courts and cities, be 
Less l^ppy, less enjoying thee ! 
Thou never plough'st the ocean's foam 
7b seek and Ining rough pepper home \ 
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Nor to the Eadtern Ind dost rove, 

To bring from thence the scorched clove : 

Nor, with the loss of thy loved rest, 

Bring'st home the ingot from the West. 

No : thy ambition*s master-piece 

Flies no thought higher than a fleece ; 

Or how to pay thy hinds, and clear 

All scores, and so to end the year ; 

But walk'st about thy own dear bounds, 

Not envying others' larger grounds : 

For well thou know'st, 'tis not th' extent 

Of land makes life, but sweet content. 

When now the cock, the ploughman's horn, 

CaUs forth the hly-wristed mom, 

Then to thy comflelds thou dost go, 

Which, though weU-soil'd, yet thou dost know 

That the best compost for the lands 

Is the wise masters feet and hands. 

There at the plough thou find'st thy team, 

With a hind whistling there to them ; 

And cheer'st them up by singing how 

The kingdom's portion is the plough. 

This done, then to th' enamell'd meads 

Thou go'st ; and, as thy foot there treads, 

Thou see'st a present godlike power 

Ihiprinted in each herb and flower ; 

And smell'st the breath of great-eyed kine. 

Sweet as the blossoms of the vine. 

Here thou behold'st thy large sleek neat» 

Unto the dewlaps up in meat; 

And, as thou look'st, the wanton steer. 

The heifer, cow, and ox draw near, 

To make a pleasing pastime there. 

These seen, thou go^st to view thy flocks 

Of sheep, safe from the wolf and fex ; 

And flnd'st their bellies there as full 

Of short, sweet grass, as backs with wool ; 

And leav'al them, as they feed and tlVH, 

A mgaberd piping on a hill. 



72 ROBERT HERRICK. 

For sports, for pageantry, and plays. 
Thou hast thy eves and holydays ; 
On which the young men and maids meet, 
To exercise their dancing feet ; 
Tripping the comely country round, 
With daffodils and daisies crown*d. 
Thy wakes, thy quintels, here thou hast ; 
Thy May-poles, too, with garlands 
Thy morris-dance, thy Whitsun-ale, 
Thy shearing-feast, which never fadl ; 
Thy harvest-home, thy wassail-howl, 
That's toss'd up after fox i' th' hole ; 
Thy mummeries, thy Twelfth-niffht 
And queens, thy Christmas reveflings : 
Thy nut-brown mirth, thy russet wit ; 
And no man pays too dear for it. 
To these thou hast thy times to go, 
And trace the hare in treacherous snow ; 
Thy witty wiles to draw and get 
The lark into the trammel net ; 
Thou hast thy cockrood, and thy glade 
To take the precious pheasant made ; 
Thy lime-twigs, snares, and pitfalls, then 
To catch the pilfering birds, not men. 

Oh happy life, if that their good 
The husbandmen but understood ! * 

Who all the day themselves do please, 
And younglings, with such sports as these ; 
And l3ang down, have naught to affright 
Sweet sleep, that makes more short Uie lOfjtA 
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ABRfHAM Cowley. 1618-1667. 

THE MOTTO. 

What shall I do to be for ever known, 

And make the age to come my own, 
I shall, Uke beasts or common people, die, 

Unless you write my elegy ; 
Whilst others great, by being bom, are grown ; 

Their mothers' labour, not their own. 
In this scale gold, in th' other fame does lie. 

The weight of that mounts this so high. 
These men are Fortune's jewels moulded bright ; 

Brought forth with their own fire and light : 
If I, her vulgar stone, for either look, 

Out of myself it must be strook. 
Yet I must on. What sound is't strikes mine earl 

Sure I Fame's trumpet hear : * 

It sounds like the last trumpet : for it can 

Raise up the buried man. 
Unpass'd Alps stop me ; but I'll cut them all, 

And march, the Muses' Hannibal. 
Hence, all the flattering vanities that lay 

Nets of roses in the way ! 
Hence, the desire of honours or estate, 

And all that is not above Fate ! 
Hence, Love himself, that tyrant* of my days! 

Which intercepts my coming praise. 
Come, my best friends, my books ! and lead me on ; 

'TIS time that I were gone. 
Welcome, great Stag3nite ! and teach me now 

All I was bom to know : 
Thy scholar's victories thou dost far outdo ; 

He conquer'd th' earth, the whole world you. 
Welcome, leam'd Cicero ! whose bless'd tongue and 

Preserves Rome's greatness yet : [wit 

Thou art the first of orators ; only he 

Who best can praise tlDyee> uei^ tsras^Xsi^* 
Vol, J." 
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Welcome the Mantuan swan, Virgil the wise ! 

Whose verse walks highest, but not flies ; 
Who brought green Poesy to her perfect age, 

And made that art which was a rage. 
Tell me, ye mighty Three ! what shall I do 

To be like one of you ? 
But you have climbM the mountain's top, there sit 

On the calm flourishing head of it. 
And, whilst with wearied steps we upward go, 

See us and clouds below. 



or MirsELr. 

This only grant me, that my means may lie 
Too low for envy, for contempt too hign. 

Some honour I would have. 
Not from great deeds, but good alone ; 
Th' unknown are better than ill-known : 

Rumour can ope the grave. 
Acquaintance I would have, but whent depends- 
Not on the number, but the choice of friends. 

Books should, not business, entertain the light, 
And sleep, as undisturbed as death, the night. 

My house a cottage more 
Than palace ; and should fitting be 
For all my use, no luxury. 

My garden painted o'er 
With Nature's hand, not Art's ; and pleasures yfeU^ 
Horace might envy in his Sabine field. 

Thus would I double my life's fading space ; 
For he that runs it well, twice runs his race. 

And in this true delight. 
These unbought sports, this happy state, 
I would not fear nor wish my fate ; 

But boldly say each night, 
To-morrow let my sun his beams ^^7> 
"^io cloudB bide them ; 1 Irawe Uved \»-4i^- 
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THE C0MPL4INT. 



Iv a deep vision's intellectual scene, 
Beneath a bower for sorrow made, 
Th' uncomfortable shade 

Of the black yew's unlucky green 
Mix'd with the mourning willow's careful gray* 
Where reverei^d Cham cuts out his famous way, 

The melancholy Cowley lay : 
And lo ! a Muse appear'd to's closed sight 
(The Muses oft in lands of vision play), 
Bodied, array'd, and seen, by an internal Ught. 
A golden harp with silver strings she bore ; 
A wondrous hieroglyphic robe she wore, 
In which all colours and all figures were, 
That Nature or that Fancy can create. 

That art can never imitate ; 
And with loose pride it wanton'd in the air. 
In such a dress, in such a well-clothed dream. 
She used of old, near fair Ismenus' stream, 
Pindar, her Theban favourite, to meet ; 
A crown was on her head, and wings were on her 

feet. 
She touch'd him with her harp, and raised him from 

the ground ; 
The shaken strings melodiously resound. 

" Art thou retum'd at last," said she, 

" To this forsaken place and me ? 
Thou prodigal ! who didst so loosely waste 
Of all thy youthful years the good estate ; 
Art thou retum'd here to repent too late. 
And: gather husks of learning up at last. 
Now the rich harvest-time of life is past. 

And winter marches on so fast ? 
But, when I meant t' adopt thee for my son^ 
And did as leam'd a portion assign 
As ever any of the mighty Nine 

Had to their dearest chiidreii ^Q\i^% 
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When I resolved t' exalt thy anointed name, 
Among the spiritual lords of peaceful fame ; 
Thou, changeling ! thou, bewitched with noise and 
Wouldst into courts and cities from me go ; [show, 
Wouldst see the world abroad, and have a share 
In all the foUies and the tumults there : 
Thou wouldst, forsooth, be something in a state, 
And business Ihou wouldst find and wouldst create ; 

Busmess ! the frivolous pretence 
Of human lusts to shake off innocence ; 

Business ! the grave impertinence ; 
Business ! the thing which I of all things hate ; 
Business ! the contradiction of thy fate. 

"^ Go, renegado ! cast up thy account, 
And see to what amount 

Thy fooUsh gains by quitting me : 
The sale of knowledge, fame, and Uberty, 
The fruits of thy unleam'd apostasy. 
Thou thought'st, if once the public storm were past, 
AU thy remaining life should sunshine be ; 
Behold ! the public storm is spent at last, 
The sovereign's toss'd at sea no more. 
And thou, with all the noble company. 

Art got at last to shore. 
But, whilst thy fellow-voyagers I see 
All marched up to possess the promised land. 
Thou, still alone, alas ! dost gaping stand 
Upon the naked beach, upon the barren sand ! 

" As a fair morning of the blessed spring, 

After a tedious, stormy night. 
Such was the glorious entry of our king ; 
Enriching moisture dropp'd on everything : 
Plenty he sow'd below, and cast about hun light ! 

But then, alas ! to thee alone. 
One of old Gideon's miracles was shown ; 
For every tree and every herb around 

With pearly dew was CTOwiv'd, 
And upon all the quicken'd groxmd 



I 
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The fruitful seed of heaven did brooding lie, 
And nothing but the Muse^s fleece was diy. 

It did all other threats surpass, 
When God to his own people said 
(The men whom through long wanderings he had led) 

That he would give them ev'n a heaven of brass : 
They look'd up to that heaven in vain, 
That bounteous heaven, which God did not restrain 
Upon the most unjust to shine and rain. 

" The Rachel, for which twice seven years and more 

Thou didst with faith and labour serve, 
And didst (if faith and labour can) deserve. 

Though she contracted was to thee. 

Given to another thou didst see ; 

Given to another, who had store 
Of fairer and of richer wives before. 
And not a Leah left, thy recompense to be ! 
Go on ; twice seven years more thy fortune try ; 
Twice seven years more God in his bounty may 

Give thee to fling away 
Into the court's deceitful lottery : 

But think how likely 'tis that thou. 
With the dull work pf thy unwieldly plough, 
Shoiddst in a hard and barren season thrive, 

Shouldst even able be to live ; 
Thou, to whose share so little bread did fall. 
In that miraculous year, when manna rain'd on all.'* 

Thus spake the Muse, and spake it with a smile, 

That seem'd at once to pity and revile. 

And to her thus, raising his thoughtful head. 
The melancholy Cowley said : 
'* Ah, wanton foe ! dost thou upbraid 
The ills which thou thyself hast made ? 

When in the cradle innocent I lay. 

Thou, wicked spirit ! stolest me away. 
And my abused soul didst bear 

Into thy new-found worlds, I know not where, 
Thy golden Indies in the ^i \ 
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And ever since I strive in vain 

My ravish'd freedom to regain; 
Still I rebel, still thou dost reign ; 
Lo ! still in verse against thee I complain. 

There is a sort of stubborn weeds, 
Which, if the earth but once, it ever breeds ; 

No wholesome herb can near them thrive. 

No useful plant can keep aUve ; 
The fooUsh sports I did on thee bestow, 
Make all my art and labour fruitless now ; 
Where once such fairies dance, no grass doth ever 

grow. 

*' When my new mind had no infusion known, 
Thou gavest so deep a tincture of thine own. 

That ever since I vainly try 

To wash away th' inherent dye ; 
Long work, perhaps, may spoil thy colours quite, 
But never will reduce the native white : 

To all the ports of honour and of gain, 

I often steer my course in vain ; 
Thy gale comes cross, and drives me back again. 
Thou slack^nest all my nerves of industry, 

By making them so oft to be. 
The tinkling strings of thy loose minstrelsy. 
Whoever tMs world's happiness would see. 

Must as entirely cast off thee. 

As they who only heaven desire 
Do from the world retire. 
This was my error, this my gross mistake, 
Myself a demi-votary to make. 
Thus, with Sapphira and her husband's fate 
(A fault which I, Uke them, am taught too late). 
For all that I gave up I nothing gain. 
And perish for the part which I retain. 

'* Teach me not then, oh thou fallacious muse ! 

The court and better king t' accuse : 
The heaven under which I live is fair, 
72ie feitUe soil will a full barveBtbeatx ; 
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Thine, thine is all the barrenness ; if thou < 

Makest me sit still and sing when I should plough, 
Wben I but think how many a tedious year 

Our patient sovereign did attend 

His long misfortunes' fatal end ; 
How cheerfully, and how exempt from fear, 
On the Great Sovereign's will he did depend ; 
I ought to be accursed if I refuse 
To wait on his, oh thou fallacious Muse ! 
Kings have long hands, they say ; and, though I be 
So fistant, they may reach at length to me. 

However, of all the princes, thou [slow ; 

Shouldst not reproach rewards for being small or 
Thou ! who rewardest but with popular breath, 
And that, too, after death." 



THE WISH. 



Well, then ; I now do plainly see 
This busy world and I shall ne'er agree ; 
The very honey of all earthly joy 

Does of all meats the soonest cloy ; 

And they, methinks, deserve my pity, 
Who for it can endure the stmgs, 
TTie crowd, and buzz, and murmurings. 

Of this great hive, the city. 

Ah, yet, ere I descend to th' grave. 
May I a small house and large garden have ! 
And a few friends, and many books, both true, 

Both wise, and both delightful too ! 

And, since love ne'er will from me flee, 
A mistress moderately fair. 
And good as guardian-angels are. 

Only beloved, and loving me ! 

Oh, fountains ! when in you shall I 
lAyseii, eased of unpeaceCui t\iO\]y^\&^ %^e^ \ 
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Oh fields, oh woods ! when, when shall I be made 
The happy tenant of your shiyle \ 
Here's the spring-head of Pleasure's flood ; 

Where all the riches lie, that she 
Has coin'd and stamped for good. 

Pride and ambition here 
Only in far-fetch'd metaphors appear ; 
Here naught but winds can hurtful murmurs scatter^ 

And naught but Echo flatter. 

The gods, when they descended, hither 
From heaven did always choose their way ; 
And therefore we may boldly say, 

That 'tis the way to thither. 

How happy here should I, 
And one dear she, live and, embracing, die ! 
She, who is all the world, and can exclude 

In deserts sohtude. 

I should have then this only fear, 
Lest men, when they my pleasures see, 
Should hither throng to live like me. 

And so make a city here. 



THE PK1I8B or POBTKT. 

Tis not a pyramid of marble stone. 
Though hign as our ambition ; 
'TIS not a tomb cut out in brass, which can 
Give life to th' ashes of a man, 
But verses only ; they shall fresh appear 
Whilst there are men to read or hear ; 
When time shall make the lasting brass decay. 
And eat the pyramid away ; 
Turning that monument wherein men trust 
Their names to what it keeps, poor dust ; 
T%eR shall the epitaph remain, and be 
JVewfnven in eteinity 
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Poets by death are conquer'd, but the wit 

Of poets triumph9 over it. 

What cannot verse ? When Thracian Orpheus took 

His l3rre, and gently on it strook, 

The learned stones came dancing all along, 

And kept time to the charming song. 

With artificial pace the warlike pine, 

The elm and his wife the ivy twine, 

With all the better trees which erst had stood 

Unmoved, forsook their native wood* 

The laurel to the poet's hand did bow. 

Craving the honour of his brow ; 

And ev'ry loving arm embraced, and made 

With their officious leaves a shade. 

The beasts, too, strove his auditors to be, 

Forgetting their old t)n^nny : 

The fearful hart, next to the lion came. 

And the wolf was shepherd to Uie lamb. 

Nightingales, harmless sirens of the air, 

And muses of the place, were there ; 

Who, when their little windpipes they had found 

Unequal to so strange a sound, 

O'ercome by art and grief, they did expire, 

And fell upon the conquering lyre. 

Happy, oh happy they! whose tomb might be, 

Mausolus! envied by thee ! 



or tOLITUDB. 



Hail, old patrician trees, so great and good ! 

Hail, ye plebeian underwood ! 

Where the poetic birds rejoice. 

And for their quiet nests and plenteous food 

Pay with their grateful voice. 

Hail the- poor fuse's richest manor-seat ! 
Ye country-houses and Tetreal^ 
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Which all fhe lu4)py gods so love, 

That for ^jrou oft they quit their bright and great 

Metropohs above. 

Here Nature does a house for me erect, 
Nature ! the fairest architect, 
Who those fond artists does despise 
That can the fair and living trees neglect, 

Yet the dead timber prize. 

» 

Here let me, careless and unthou^htful lying. 
Hear the soft winds above me flymg. 
With all their wanton boughs dispute. 
And the more tuneful birds to both repljring. 
Nor be myself too mute. 

A silver stream shall roll his waters near, 
Oilt with the sunbeams here and there. 
On whose enamell'd bank I^U walk. 
And see how prettily they smile, 
And hear how prettily they talk. 

Ah! wretched, and too solitary he. 
Who loves not his own company ! 
He^U feel the weight of it for many a day. 
Unless he csdl in sin or vanity. 
To help to bear it away. 

Oh, Solitude ! first state of human kind ! 
Which bless'd remained till man did find 
Ev'n his own helper's company : 
As soon as two, alas ! together join'd. 
The serpent made up three. 

Though Ood himself, through countless ages, thee 
His sole companion chose to be. 
Thee, sacred Sohtude ! alone, 
Before the branchy head of number's tree 
jS!pni]jgr^m the trunk of one *, 



i 
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Thou (though men think thine an unactire part) 
Dost break and tame th' unruly heart, 
Which else would know no settled pace. 
Making it move, well managed by thy art, 
With swiftness and with grace. 

Thou the faint beams of reason^s scattered Mghl 

Dost like a burning glass unite, 

Dost multiply the feeble heat, 

And fortify the streitgth, till thou dost bright 

And noble fires beget. 

Whilst this hard truth I teach, methinks, I see 
That monster, London, laugh at me ; 
I should at thee, too, foolish city I 
If it were fit to laugh at misery ; 
But thy estate I pity. 

Let but thy wicked men from dut thee go. 
And all the fools that crowd thee so, 
£v*n thou, who dost thy millions boast, 
A village less than Islington wilt grow, 
A solitude almost. 



George Wither. 1586-1667. 

Seb'st thou not in clearest days, 
Oft thick logs doud lieav'n'sr rays ; 
And the vapours that do breathe 
From the earth's gross womb beneath, 
Seem they not with their black streams 
To poUute the sun's bright beams ; 
And yet vanish into air, 
Leaving it unblemished, fair? 
So, my WiUy, shall it be 
With Detraction'^ breath, oivt\ieer 
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It shall never rise so high 
As to stain thy poesy. 
As that sun dotn oft exhale 
Vapours from each rotten vale. 
Poesy so sometimes drains 
Gross conceits from muddy brains. 
Mists of envy, fogs of spite, 
Twixt men^s judgments and her light. 
But so much her power may do. 
That she can dissolve theift too. 
If thy verse do bravely tower. 
As she makes wing, she gets power ; 
Yet the higher she doth soar, 
She's affronted still the more, 
Till she to the high'st hath passM, 
Then she rests with fame at last. 
Let naught therefore thee affright. 
But make forward in thy flight. 
For, if I could match thy rh3rme, 
To the very stars I'd climb ; 
There begin again, and fly 
Till I reach'd eternity. 
But, alas ! my Muse is slow. 
For thy place she flags too low ; 
Yea, the more's her hapless fate. 
Her short wings were clipp'd of late ; 
And poor I, her fortune ruing. 
Am myself put up a muing. 
But if 1 my cage can rid, 
111 fly where I never did. 
And though for her sake I'm cross'd. 
Though my best hopes I have lost, 
And Imew she would make my trouble 
Ten times more than ten times double ; 
I should love and keep her too, 
Spite of all the world could do. 
For, though baaish'd from my flocks. 
And coD&ed within these rocks^ 
Here I waste away the UgVit, 
And consume the siiHeii mft\it. 
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She doth for my comfort stay, 

And keeps many cares away. "" 

Though I miss the flowery fields, 

With those sweets the spring-tide 3rields ; 

'Though I may not see those groves. 

Where the shepherds chant their loves^ 

And the lasses more excel 

Than the sweet-voiced Philomel ; 

Though of all those pleasures past 

Nothing now remains at last 

But remembrance (poor relief) 

That more makes than mends my grief; 

She's my mind's companion still, 

Maugre envy's evil will ; 

Whence she should be driven too, 

Were't in mortals' power to do. 

She doth tell me where to borrow 

Comfort in the midst of sorrow ; 

Makes the desolatest place 

To her presence be a grace ; 

And the blackest discontents 

Be her fairest ornaments. 

In my former days of bliss. 

Her divine skill taught me this, 

That from everything I saw 

I could some invention draw, 

And raise pleasure to her height 

Through the meanest object^s sight. 

By the murmur of a spring, 

Or the least bough's rustling. 

By a daisy whose leaves spread 

Shut when Titan goes to bed, 

Or a shady bush or tree. 

She could more infuse in me 

Than all Nature's beauties can 

In some other "wiser man. 

Sir her help I also now 
ake this churlish place allow 
Vol. I.— H 
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Some things that may sweeten gladness 

In the very gall of sadness. 

The dull loneness, the black shade, 

That these hanging vaults have made ; 

The strange music of the waves, 

Beating on these hollow caves ; 

This black den which rocks emboss. 

Overgrown with eldest moss ; 

The rude portals, which give light 

More to terror than delight ; 

This my chamber of Neglect, 

Wall'd about with Disrespect : 

From all these and this dull adr, 

A fit object for despair. 

She hath taught me by her might 

To draw comfort and delight. 

Therefore, thou best earthly bliss, 

I will cherish thee for this ; 

Poesy, thou sweet'st content 

That e'er heaven to mortals lent. 

Though they as a trifle leave thee, 

Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive thee ; 

Though thou be to them a scorn. 

Who to naught but earth are bom ; 

Let my Ufe no longer be 

Than I am in love with thee. 

Though our wise ones call it madness, 

Let me never taste of sadness. 

If I love not thy madd'st fits 

Above all their greatest wits. 

And though some, too, seeming holy. 

Do account thy raptures folly, 

Thou dost teach me to contemn 

What makes knaves and fools of them. 
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Dr. Henry Kino. 1591-1669. 

810 TITA. 

Like to the falling of a star, 

Or as the flights of eagles are ; 

Or like the fresh spring's gaudy hue, 

Or silver drops of morning dew ; 

Or like the wind that chafes the flood, 

Or bubbles which on water stood : 

Ev'n such is man, whose borrowed light 

Is straight calPd in, and paid to night. 

The wind blows out, the bubble dies ; 
The spring entombed in autumn lies : 
The dew dries up, the star is shot ; 
The flight is past — and man forgot. 



THE DIRGE. 

What is the existence of man's life 
But open war or slumber'd strife ? 
Where sickness to his sense presents 
The combat of the elements. 
And never feels a perfect peace 
Till death's cold hand signs his release. 

It is a storm — ^where the hot blood 
Outvies in rage the boiling flood : 
And each loud passion of the mind 
Is like a furious gust of wind, 
Which beats the bark with many a ware. 
Till he casts anchor in the grave. 

It is a flower — ^which buds, and grows, 
And withers, as the leaves disclose ; 
Whose spring and fall faint seasons keep. 
Like fits of waking before sleep, 
Then slips into that fatal mould 
Where its first being waa exaoYC^. 
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It is a dream — ^whose seeming tnith 
Is moralized in age and youth ; 
Where all the comforts he can share 
As wandMng as his fancies are, 
Till in a mist of dark decay 
The dreamer vanish quite away. 

It is a dial — which points out 
The sunset as it moves ahout ; 
And shadows out in lines of night 
The subtle stages of Time's flight, 
Till all-obscuring earth hath laid 
His body in perpetual shade. 

It is a weary interlude — 
Which doth short joys, long woes, inclade : 
The world the stage, the prologue tears ; 
The acts vain hopes and varied fears ; 
The scene shuts up with loss of breath. 
And leaves no epilogue but Death ! 



John Milton. 1608-1674. 
l'allegro. 

Hence, loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight bom. 

In Stygian cave forlorn, 

'Mongst liorrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights un- 
Find out some uncouth cell, [holy! 

Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous 
And the night-raven sings ; [wings, 

There underebon shades, and low-brow'd rocks, 
As ragged as XYij locks. 
In dark Cimmenan desert ever dwell. 
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But come, thou goddess fair and free. 
In heaven ycelp'd Euphrosyne, 
And by men heart-easing Mirth ; 
Whom lovely Venus at a birth, 
With two sister Graces more. 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore : 
Or whether (as some sages sing) 
The frolic wind that breathes the spring. 
Zephyr with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a-maying ; 
There on beds of violets blue, 
And fresh-blown roses wash'd in dew, 
Fill'd her with thee, a daughter fair. 
So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 

Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful jollity. 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek : 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides. 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 
Come, and trip it, as you go, 
On the light fantastic toe ; 
And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain-nymph, sweet Liberty ; 
And, if I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 
To live with her and Uve with thee, 
In unreproved pleasures free. 
To hear the larK begin his flight. 
And, singing, startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the s£es, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 
Then to come, in spite of sorrow. 
And at my window bid good-morrow, 
Through the sweet-brier, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine : 

. H2 
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While the cock, with lively din, 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 

And to the stack or the barn-door 

Stoutly struts his dames before ; 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 

Cheerly rouse the slumbering mom, 

From the side of some hoar hill. 

Through tlie high wood echoing "fthrilL 

Some time walking, not unseen. 

By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green, 

Right against the eastern gate 

Where the great Sun begins his state, 

Robed in flames and amber light. 

The clouds m thousand liveries dight ; 

While the ploughman, near at h€Uid, 

Whistles o'er the furrow'd land. 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe. 

And the mower whets his scythe. 

And every shepherd tells his tale 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasui^s 

Wliilst the landscape round it measures ; 

Russet lawns and fallows gray, 

WTiere the nibbling flocks do stray ; 

Mountains, on whose barren breast 

The labouring clouds do often rest ; 

Meadows trim with daisies pied. 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide : 

Towers and battlements it sees 

Bosomed high in tufted trees. 

Where perhaps some beauty lies. 

The cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 

Hard by a cottage chimney smokes, 

From betwixt two aged oaks. 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis, met, 

Are at their savoury dinner set. 

Of herbs and other country messes, 

Which the neat-handed PhiUis dresses; 
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And then in haste her bower she leaves, 

With Thestylis to bind the sheaves ; 

Or, if the earlier season lead, 

To the tann'd haycock in the mead. 

Sometimes with secure delight 

The upland hamlets will invite, 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebecks sound 

To many a youth and many a maid. 

Dancing in the checkered shade ; 

And young and old come forth to play 

On a sunshine holyday, 

Till the livelong daylight fail : 

Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 

With stories told of many a feat. 

How faery Mab the junkets eat ; 

She was pinch'd and pullM, she said ; 

And he, by friar's lantern led. 

Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 

To earn his cream-bowl duly set, 

When in one night, ere glimpse of mom. 

His shadowy flail hath thresh'd the corn. 

That ten day-labourers could not end ; 

Then lies him down the lubber fiend, 

And, stretch'd out all the chimney's length, 

Basks at the fire his hairy strength ; 

And crop'full out of door he flings. 

Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep. 

By whispering winds soon lull'd asleep. 

Tower'd cities please us then. 

And the busy hum of men. 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 

In weeds of peace high triumphs hold. 

With store 'Of ladies, whose bright eyes 

Rain influence, and judge the prize 

Of wit or arms, while both contend 

To win her grace whom all commend. 
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There let H3rmen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear, 
And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 
With mask, and antique pageantry ; 
Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream. 
Then to the well-trod stage anon, 
If Jonson^s learned sock he on, 
Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy's child. 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

And ever, against eating cares. 
Lap mfe in soft Lydian airs. 
Married to immortal verse ; 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 
In notes with many a winding oout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 
With wanton hded and giddy cunning ; 
The melting voice through mazes running. 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony ; 
That Orpheus' self may heave his head 
From golden slumber on a bed 
Of heap'd Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
His half-regain'd Eurydice. 

These delights if thou canst give. 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 



IL PKNtnOSO. 



Hehci, vain deluding joys, 
The brood of Folly, without father bred ! 
How little you bested. 
Or iSUl the fixed mind with all your toys ! 
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Dwell in some idle brain, 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess, 
As thick and numberless 
As the gay notes that people the sunbelBims ; 
Or likest hovering dreams, 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus' train. 
But hail, thou goddess, sage and holy, 
Hail, divinest Melancholy ! 
Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight. 
And therefore to our weaker view 
O'erlaid with black, staid Wisdom's hue ; 
Black, but such as in esteem 
Prince Memnon's sister might beseem, 
Or that starr'd Ethiop queen that strove 
To set her beauty's praise above 
The sea-n}rmphs, and their powers offended : 
Yet thou art higher far descended : 
Thee bright-hair'd Vesta, long of yore, 
To solitary Saturn bore ; 
His daughter she ; in Saturn's reign. 
Such mixture was not held a stain : 
Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 
He met her, and in secret shades 
Of woody Ida's inmost grove. 
Whilst yet there was no fear of Jove. 
Come, pensive nun, devout and pure, 
l^ober, steadfast, and demure, 
All in a robe of darkest grain. 
Flowing with majestic train, 
And sable stole of Cyprus lawn, 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
Come, but keep thy wonted state. 
With even step and musing gait ; 
And looks commercing with the skies. 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes ; 
There, held in holy passion stUl, 
Forget thyself to marble, till 
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With a sad, leaden, downward cast 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast : 
And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 
. Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 
And hears the Muses in a ring 
Aye round about JjDve*s altar sing : 
And add to these retired Leisure, 
That in trim gardens takes his pleasure : 
But, first and chiefest, with thee bring. 
Him that yon soars on golden wing 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne. 
The cherub Contemplation ; 
And the mute Silence hist along, 
'Less Philomel will deign a song. 
In her sweetest, saddest plight. 
Smoothing the rugged brow of Night, 
While C3mthia checks her dragon yoke, 
Gently o'er the accustomed oak : 
Sweet biid, that shunn'st the noise of folly. 
Most musical, most melancholy ! 
Thee, chantress, oft, the woods among, 
I woo, to hear thy even-song ; 
And, missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry, smooth-shaven green, 
To behold the wandering moon, 
Riding near her highest noon. 
Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heaven*s wide pathless way ; 
And oft, as if her head she bow'd, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud, 
Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 
I hear the far-off Curfew sound, 
Over some wide- watered shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar : 
Or, if the air will not permit. 
Some still removed place would fit, 
Where flowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom; 
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Far fh>m all resort of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth, 
Or the bellman^s drowsy charm, 
To bless the doors from nightly harm. 
Or let my lamp at midnight hour. 
Be seen in some high lonely tower, 
Where I may oft outwatch the Bear, 
"With thrice great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to mifold 
What worlds or what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook : 
And of those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground. 
Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet or with element. 
Sometimes let gorgeous Tragedy 
In scepter'd paU come sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes' or Pelops' Ime, 
Or the tale of Troy divine ; 
Or what (though rare) of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskin'd stage. 

But, oh sad virgin, that thy power 
Might raise Musacus from his bower! 
Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as, warbled to the string, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek. 
And made hell grant what love did seek! 
Or call up him that left half-told 
The story of Cambuscan bold. 
Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 
And who had Canace to wife. 
That own'd the virtuous ring and glass ; 
And of the wondrous horse of brass, 
On which the Tartar king did ride : 
And if aught else great bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung^ 
Of tourneys and of trophies hung) 
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Of forests and enchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear. 

Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career, 
Till civil-suited Mom appear, 
Not trickM and frounced as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt. 
But kerchief M in a comely cloud. 
While rocking winds are piping loud, 
Or usher'd with a shower still 
When the gust hath blown his fill, 
pnding on the rustling leaves. 
With minute drops from off the eaves. 
And when the Sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddess, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 
And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves, 
Of pine, or monumental oak, 
Where the rude axe, with heaved stroke, 
Was never heard the nymphs to daunt. 
Or fright them from their hallowed haunt. 
Th§re, in close covert, by some brook. 
Where no profaner eye may look, 
Hide me from Day's garish eye, 
While the bee* with honeyed thigh, 
That at her flowery work doth sing. 
And the waters murmuring. 
With such consort as they keep, 
Sntice the dewy feathered Sleep : 
And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings in aery stream 
Of lively portraiture display'd, 
Softly on my eyelids laid. 
And, as I wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or imdemeath. 
Sent by some spirit to mortal good. 
Or the unseen genius of the wood. 

But let my due feet never fail 
To waJk the studious cloiBters pale, 
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And love the high-imbowered roof, 

With antique piSars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light : 

There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voiced quire below. 

In service high and anthems clear. 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all heaven before mine ^yes. 

And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 
The hairy gown and mossy cell. 
Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth shew. 
And every herb that sips the dew ; 
Till old experience do attain 
To something hke prophetic strain. 

These pleasures. Melancholy, give, 
And I with thee will choose to live. 



LTC1DA8. 

Yet once more, oh ye laurels, and once more, 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never-sere, 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude : 
And, with forced fingers rude. 
Scatter your leaves before the mellowing year 
Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear. 
Compel me to disturb your season due ; 
For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Yonng Lycidas, and hath not left his peer : 
Who would not sinff for Lycidas ? he Knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rh3rme. 
He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parchmg Vmdi, 
Without the meed of some melodious X^^t. 
Vol. L^I 
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Begin, then, sisters of the sacred well, 
That from heneath the seat of Jove doth spring ; 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string. 
Hence with denial vain, and coy excuse : 
So may some gentle Muse 
"With lucky words favour my destined urn ; 
And, as he passes, turn 
And hid fair peace be to my sable shroud. , 

For we were nursed upon the selfsame hill, 
Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade, and rill. 
Together both, ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the mom, 
"We drove afield, and both together heard 
What time the gray-fly winds her sultry horn. 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night, 
Oft till the star, that rose, at evening bright, 
Towards heaven^s descent had sloped his westering 

wheel. 
Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute, 
Tempered to the oaten flute ; 
Rough satyrs danced, and fawns with cloven heel 
From the glad sound would not be absent long ; 
And old Damoctas loved to hear our song. • 

But, oh the heavy change, now thou art gone, 
Now thou art gone, and never must return ! 
Thee, shepherd, thee the woods and desert caves 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o'ergrown, 
And all their echoes, mourn : 
The willows, and the hazel copses green, 
Shall now no more be seen 
Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 
As killing as the canker to the rose, 
Or taint- worm to the weanling herds that graze, 
Or frost to flowers, that their gay waidrobe wear, 
When first the white-thorn blows : 
Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherds' ear. [deep 

Where were ye, nymphs, when the remorseless 
Closed o^er the head of your loved Lycidas t 
'^orneltber were ye playing on the a\ee^, 
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Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie, 

Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, < 

Nor yet where Deva spreads^ her wizard stream : 

Ay me ! I fondly dream ! 

Had ye been there — for what could that have done! 

What could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore, 

The Muse herself, for her enchanting son, 

Whom universal Nature did lament, 

When,, by the rout that made the hideous roar. 

His gory visage down the stream was sent, 

Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore ? 

Alas ! what boots it with incessant care . 
To tend the homely, slighted shepherd^s trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse ? 
Were it not better done, as others use. 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 
Or with the tangles of Neaera's hair ? 
Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mina) 
To scorn delights and live laborious days ; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find. 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
€k>mes the Uind Fury with the abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin-spun Ufe. " But not the praise," 
Phoebus repUed, and touched my trembling ears ; 
** Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil. 
Nor in the glistering foil 
Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies : 
But lives and spreads aloft by those, pure eyes. 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove ; 
As he pronounces lastly on each deed. 
Of so much fame in heaven.expect thy mead." 
Oh fountain Arethuse, and thou honoured flood, 
Smooth-sUding Mincius, crowned with vocal reeds ! 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood : 
But now my oat proceeds, 
And listens to the herald of the sea • 

That came in Neptune's plea *, 
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He ask'd the waves, and askM the felon winds, 
What hard mishap hath doom'd this gentle swain 1 
And questioned every §[ust of rugged wings 
That blows from off each beaked promontory : 
They knew not of his story ; 
And sage Hippotades their answer brings, 
That not a blast was from his dungeon stray'd ; 
The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope with all her sisters play'd. 
It was that fatal and perfidious bark. 
Built in the eclipse, and riggM with curses dark, 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 

Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge. 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like' to that sanguine flower inscribed with wo. 
" Ah I who hath reft," quoth he, " my dearest pledge t" 
Last came, and last did go. 
The pilot of the Galilean lake ; 
Two massy keys he bore of metals twain 
(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain). 
He shook his mitred locks and stem bespake : 
" How well could I have spared for thee, young swain. 
Enow of such, as for their beUies' sake 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold ? 
Of other care they little reckoning make, 
TTian how to scramble at the shearers' feast, 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest ; [hold 
Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know how to 
A sheep-hook, or have leam'd aught else the least 
That to the faithful herdsman's art belongs ! [sped ; 
What recks it them 1 What need they 1 They are 
And, when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw ; 
The hungry sheep look on, and are not fed. 
But, swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread ; 
Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
^aily devours apace, and nothing fed; 
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But that two-handed engine at the door 

Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more." 

Return, Alpheus, the dread voice is past, 
That shrunk thy streams ; return, Sicilian Muse, 
And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells, and flowerets of a thousand hues. 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 
On whose fresh lap the swart-star sparely looks ; 
Throw hither all your quaint enamell'd eyes. 
That on the green turf suck the honeyed showers^ 
And purple aU the ground with vernal flowers. 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies. 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine. 
The white pink, and the pansey freak'd with jet, 
The glowing violet. 

The musk rose, and the well-attired woodbine. 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head. 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears : 
Bid Amaranthus all his beauty shed, 
And daffodillies fill their cups with tears. 
To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid Ues. 
For, so to interpose a little ease, 
Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise ; 
Ay me ! whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 
Wash far away, where'er thy bones are hurPd, 
Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 
Where thou, perhaps, imder the whelming tide, 
Visit'st the bottom of the monstrous world ; 
Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 
Sleep'st by the fable of Bellerus old. 
Where the great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks towards Namancos and Bayona's hold ; 
Look homeward, angel, now, and melt with ruth : 
And, oh ye dolphins, waft the hapless youth. 

Weep no more, woful shepherds, weep no more^ 
For Lycidas your sorrow is not dead, 
Sunk though ne be beneath the watery fLoox\ 

13 
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So einks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky : 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 

Through the dear might of him that walked the waves ; 

Where, other groves and other streams along, 

"With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves. 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song, 

In the blessM kingdoms meek of joy and love. 

There entertain him all the saints above. 

In solemn troops and sweet societies. 

That sing, and, singing in their glory, move. 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 

Now, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more ; 

Henceforth thou art the genius of the shore. 

In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 

To all that wander in that perilous flood. 

Thus sang the uncouth swain to the oaks and rills, 
"While the still Mom went out with sandals gray ; 
He touchM the tender stops of various quills, 
With eager thought warbling his Doric lay ; 
And now the Sun had stretch^ out all the hills, 
And now was dropped into the western bay : 
At last he rose, and twitched his mantle blue : 
To-morrow to fresh woods and pa&tures new. 
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COMUS. 



Thi Attindant Spirit, 
afterward in the habit of 
THYsait. 

CoMua, with bia crew. 



THE PERSONS. 

The Lady. 
First Brother. 
Second Brother. 
Sabrina, the Nymph. 



The chief persons who presented were 
The Lord Brackley ; 
Mr. Thomas Egerton, his brother ; 
The Lady Alice £gerton. 



The first Scene diacovers a wild Wood. 
The Attendant Spirit descends or enters. 

BsroRE the stany threshold of Jove^s court 
My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aerial spirits live insphered 
In regions mild of calm and serene air, 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot. 
Which men call earth ; and, with low-thoughted care 
Confined and pester'd in this pinfold here. 
Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being, 
Unmindful of the crown that Virtue gives. 
After this mortal change, to her true servants, 
Among the enthroned gods on sainted seats. 
Yet some there be, that by due steps aspire 
To lay their just hands on that golden key, 
That opes the palace of Eternity : 
To such my errand is ; and, but for such, • 
I would not soil these pure ambrosial weeds 
With the rank vapours of this sin-worn mould. 
But to my task. Neptune, besides the sway 
Of every salt flood and each ebbing stream, 
Took in by lot, 'twixt high and nether Jove, •* 
Imperial nile of all the sea-girt isles. 
That, like to rich and various gems, inlay 
The unadorned bosom of the deep *. 
Whidz he, to grace his tributary gpdS) 
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By course commits to several governments, 
And gives them leave to wear their sapphire crowns, 
And wield their little tridents : but this isle. 
The greatest and the best of all the main. 
He quarters to his blue-hair'd deities ; 
And all this tract that fronts the falling Sun, 
A nobler peer of mickle trust and power , 

Has in his charge, with tempered awe, to guide 
An old and haughty nation, proud in arms : 
Where his fair offspring, nursed in princely lore. 
Are coming to attend their father's state. 
And new-intrusted sceptre : but their way 
Lies through the perplexed paths of this drear wood, 
The nodding horror of whose shady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wandering passenger ; 
And here their tender age might suffer peiS, 
But that by quick 6ommand from sovran Jove 
I Vas despatched for their defence and guard : 
And listen why ; for I will tell you now 
"What never yet was heard in tale or song. 
From old or modem bard, in hall or bower. 

Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape 
Crush'd the sweet poison of misused wine. 
After the Tuscan mariners transform'd, 
Coasting the Tyrrhene shore, as the winds listed. 
On Circe's island fell : (Who knows not Circe, 
The daughter of the Sun, whose charmed cup 
Whoever tasted, lost his upright shape, 
And downward fell into a grovelling swine 1) 
This nymph, that gazed upon his clustering looks 
With ivy berries wreath'd, and his blithe youth. 
Had by him, ere he parted thence, a son 
Much like his father, but his mother more. 
Whom therefore she brought up, and Comus named : 
Who, ripe and frolic of his full-grown age. 
Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields. 
At last betakes him to this ominous wood ; 
And, in thick shelter of black shades imbower'dy 
his mother at her mighty «tt^ 
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Offering to every weary traveller 

His orient liquor in a crystal glass, [taste 

To quench the drought of Phcebus ; which as they 

(For most do taste through fond intemperate thirst), 

Soon as the potion works, their human countenance, 

The express resemblance of the gods, is changed 

Into some brutish form of wolf, or bear, 

Or ounce', or tiger, hog, or bearded goat, 

All other parts remaining as they were ; 

And they, so perfect is their misery, 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement. 

But boast themselves more comely than before ; 

And all their friends and native home forget. 

To roll with pleasure in a sensual stye. 

Therefore, when any, favour'd of high Jove, 

Chances to pass through this adventurous glade, 

Swift as the sparkle of a glancing star 

I shoot from heaven, to give him safe convoy, 

As now I do : but first I must put off 

These my sky-robes spun out of Iris' woof, 

And take the weeds and Ukcness of a swain 

That to the service of this house belongs. 

Who, with his soft pipe and smooth-dittied song. 

Well knows to still the wild winds when they roar, 

And hush the waving woods ; nor of less faith. 

And in this office of his mountain watch 

Likeliest, and nearest to the present aid 

Of this occasion. But I hear the tread 

Of hateful steps ; I must be viewless now. 

CoMUS enters J with a charming-rod in one hand, his glass 
in the other; with him a rout of monsters, headed like 
sundry sorts of wild beasts, but otherwise like men and 
women, their apparel glittering ; they come in, making 
a riotous and unruly noise, with torches in their hands, 

CoMUS. 

The Star, that bids the shepherd ioVi^ 
Now the top of heaven doth hold-, 
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And the gilded car of day 

His glowing axle doth aUay 

In the steep Atlantic stream ; 

And the slope Sun his upwaid beam 

Shoots against the dusky pole, 

Pacing towards the other goal 

Of his chamber in the east. 

Meanwhile welcome Joy, and Feast« 

Midnight Shout, and Reveliy, 

Tipsy Dance, and Jollity. 

Braid your locks with rosy twine, 

Dropping odours, dropping wine. 

Rigour now is gone to bed. 

And Advice with scrupulous head, 

Strict Age and sour Severity, 

With their grave saws, in slumber lie. 

We, that are of purer fire, 

Imitate the starry quire, 

Who, in their nightly watchful spheres. 

Lead in swift round the months and years. 

The sounds and seas, with all their fumy drovc^ 

Now to the Moon in wavering morrice moye ; 

And on the tawny sands and shelves 

Trip the pert faeries and the dapper elres. 

By dimpled brook and fountain brim, 

The wood-nymphs, decked with daisies trim, 

Their merry wakes and pastimes keep ; 

What hath night to do with sleep ? 

Night hath better sweets to prove, 

Venus now wakes, and wakens Love. 

Come, let us our rites begin ; 

'Tis only daylight that makes sin, 

Which these dun shades will ne'er report : 

Hail, goddess of nocturnal sport, 

Dark-veird Cotytto ! to whom the secret flame 

Of midnight torches bums ; mysterious dame. 

That ne'er art calPd, but when the dragon womb 

Of Stygian darkness spits her thickest gloomy 



\ 
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And makes one bolt of all the air ; 

Stay the cloudy ebon chair, 

Wherein thou ridest with Hecat^ and befriend 

Us itky vow*d priests, till utmost end 

Of all thy dues be done, and none left out ; 

Ere the babbling eastern scout, , 

The nice Mom, on the Indian steep 

From her cabin'd loophole peep. 

And to the telltale Sun descry 

Our concealed solemnity. 

Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 

In a light fantastic round. 

THE MCASUEB. 

Break off, break off, I feel the different pace 
Of some chaste footing near about this ground. 
Run to your shrouds, within these brakes and trees , 
Our numbers may affright : some virgin sure 

S!>r 80 I can distinguish by mine art) 
nighted in these woods. Now to my charms, 
AimI to my wily trains : I shall ere long 
Be well-stocked with as fair a herd as grazed 
About my mother Ciree. Thus I hurl 
My dazzung spells into the spongy air, 
Of power to cneat the eye with blear illusion, 
And give it false presentments, lest the place 
And my ouaint habits breed astonishment, 
And put ^e damsel to suspicious flight ; 
Which must not be, for that's against my course : 
I, under fair pretence of friendly ends. 
And well-placed words of glozing courtesy, 
Baited with reasons not unplausible. 
Wind me into the easy-hearted man, 
And hug him into snares. When once her eye 
Hath met the virtue of this magic dust, 
I shall appear some harmless villager. 
Whom thrift keeps up about his country gear. 
Bat here she comes ; I fairly step aside^ 
And heaiken, if I may, her bnaineaa \^ie. 
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The Ladt enters. 

This way the noise was, if mine' ear be true, 
My best guide now ; methought it was the sound 
Of riot and ill-managed merriment, 
Such as the jocund flute, or gamesome pipe, 
Stirs up among the loose, unletterM hinds ; 
When for their teeming flocks and granges full, 
In wanton dance they praise the bounteous Pan, 
And thank the gods amiss. I should be loath 
To meet the rudeness and swilled insolence 
Of such late wassailers ; yet, oh ! where else 
Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 
In the blind mazes of this tangled wood ? 
My brothers, when they saw me wearied out 
With this long way, resolving here to lodge 
Under the spreading favour of these pines, 
Stepped, as they said, to the next thicket side. 
To bring me berries, or such cooling fruit 
As the ^d hospitable woods provide. 
They left me then, when the gray-hooded even. 
Like a sad votarist in palmer's weed, 
Rose from the hindmost wheels of Phcebus' wain. 
But where they are, and why they came not back, 
Is now the labour of my thoughts ; 'tis likeliest 
They had engaged their wandering steps too far ; 
And envious darkness, ere they could return, 
Had stole them from me : else, oh thievish Night, 
Why shouldst thou, but for some felonious end. 
In thy dark lantern thus close up the stars, 
That Nature hung in heaven, and fill'd their lamps 
With everlasting oil, to give due light 
To the misled and lonely traveller? 
This is the place, as well as I may guess, 
Whence even now the tumult of loud mirth 
Was rife and perfect in my listening ear ; . 
Yet naught but single darkness do I find. 
WAat might this be 1 A thousand fantasies 
to throng into my memoTy 
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Of calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire, 

And aery tongues, that syllable men's names 

On sands, and shores, and desert wilderness^. • 

These thoughts may startle well, but not astound, 

The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 

By a strong siding champion, Conscience. 

Oh welcome pure-eyed Faith, white-handed Hope, 

Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings. 

And thou, unblemished form of Chastity ! 

I see ye visibly, and now believe 

That he, the Supreme Good, to whom all things ill 

Are but as slavish officers of vengeance. 

Would send a glistering guardian, if need were, 

To keep my life and honour unassail'd. 

Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud . 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night ? 

1 did not err, there does a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night, 

And casts a gleam over this tufted grove : 

I cannot halloo to my brothers, but 

Such noise as I can make to be heard farthest 

111 venture ; for my new-enliven'd spirits 

Prompt me ; and they, perhaps, are not far off. 

SwEBT Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv'st unseen 
Within thy aery shell. 
By slow Meander's margent green. 
And in the violet-embroider'd vale. 

Where the lovelorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song moumeth well ; 
Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Narcissus are 1 
Oh, if thou have 
Hid them in some flowery cave. 
Tell me but where. 
Sweet queen of parley, daughter of the sphere f 
So mayst thou be translated to the s^e«^ 
-And give resounding grsLce to allheayeii^%WxtivcKA.^«< 
Vol. L-^K 
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Enter Comus. 

Comifs. Can any mortal mixture of earth^s mould 
Breathe such divine, enchanting ravishment ? 
Sure' something holy lodges in that breast, 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence. 
How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty vaulted night, 
At every fall smoothing the raven-down 
Of darkness, till it smiled ! I have oft heard 
My mother Circe, with the Sirens three, 
Amidst the flowery-kirtled Naiades, 
Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs ; 
Who, as they sung, would take the prisoned soul. 
And lap it in Elysium : Scylla wept. 
And chid her barking waves into attention, 
And fell Charybdis murmured soft applause : 
Yet they in pleasing slumber lulled the sense. 
And in sweet madness robb'd it of itself; 
But such a sacred and home-felt delight. 
Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 
I never heard till now. — I'll speak to her. 
And she shall be my queen.-^Hail, foreign wonder! 
Whom certain these rough shades did never breed, 
Unless the goddess that in rural shrine 
Dwell'st here with Pan or Sylvan, by bless'd song 
Forbidding every bleak, unkindly fog 
To touch the prosperous growth of this tall wood. 

Lad, Nay, gentle shepherd, iU is lost that praise 
That is addressed to unattending ears ; 
Not any boast of skill, but extreme shift 
How to regain my sever'd company. 
Compelled me to awake the courteous Echo 
To give me answer from her mossy couch, [thus ! 

Com» What chance, good lady, hath bereft you 

JLad. Dim darkness, and this leafy lab]nrinlli. 
Cam. Could that divide you from near-ushering 
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Lad. They left me weary on a grassy turf. 

Com, By falsehood, or discourtesy, or why ? 

Lad. To seek i' the valley some cool, friendly 
spring. 

Com. And left your fair side all unguarded, lady ? 

Lad. They were but twain, and purposed qmck 
return. 

Com. Perhaps forestalling night prevented them. 

Lad. How easy my misfortime is to hit ! 

Com. Imports their loss, besides the present need t 

Lad. No less than if I should my brothers lose. 

Com. Were they of manly prime, or youthful 
bloom % 

Lad. As smooth as Hebe^s their unrazorM lips. 

Com. Two such I saw, what time the laboured ox 
In his loose traces from the furrow came. 
And the swink'd hedger at his supper sat ; 
I Baw them under a green mantUng vine. 
That crawls along the side of yon small hill. 
Plucking ripe clusters from the tender shoots ; 
Their port was more than human as they stood : 
I took it for a faery vision 
Of some gay creatures of the element, 
That in the colours of the rainbow live, 
A^d play i^ the plighted clouds. I was awe-struck, 
And, as I pass'd, I worshipped ; if those you seek. 
It were a journey like the path to heaven. 
To help you find them. 

Lad. Gentle villager, 

What readiest way would bring me to that place t 

Com. Due west it rises from this shrubby point. 

Lad. To find out that, good shepherd, I suppose, 
In such a scant allowance of star-light, 
Would overtask the best land-pilot's art, 
Without the sure guess of well-practised feet. 

Com. I know each lane, and every alley green. 
Dingle, or bushy dell, of this wild wood, 
And every bosky bourn from side to «\de, 
}djr daily walks and ancient neighVx>\icWA\ 
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And if your stray attendants be yet lodged, 
Or shroud within these limits, I shall know 
Ere morrow wake, or the low-roosted lark 
From her thatched pallet rouse ; if otherwise 
I can conduct you, lady, to a low 
But loyal cottage, where you may be safe 
Till further quest. 

Lad. Shepherd, I take thy word, 

And trust thy honest offer'd courtesy. 
Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds 
With smoky rafters, than in tap'stry halls 
And courts of princes, where it first was named, 
And yet is most pretended : in a place 
Less warranted than this, or less secure, 
I cannot be, that I should fear to change it. 
Eye me, bless'd Providence, and square my trial 
To my proportioned strength. Shepherd, lead on. 

XExewnL 

Enter the Two Brothers. 

EL Br, Unmuffle, ye faint stars ; and thou, fair 
Moon, 
That wont'st to love the traveller's benison. 
Stoop thy pale visage through an amber cloud, • 
And disinherit Chaos, that reigns here^ 
In dpuble night of darkness and of shades ; 
Or, if your influence be quite damm'd up 
With black usurping mists, some gentle taper, 
Though a rush-can£e from the wicker-hole 
Of some clay habitation, visit us 
With thy long-levell'd rule of streaming light ; 
And thou shalt be our star of Arcady, 
Or Tyrian Cynosure. 

Sec. Br. Or, if our eyes 

Be barr'd that happiness, might we but hear 
The folded flocks penned in their wattled cotes, 
Or sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops, 
Or whistle from the lodge, or village cock 
Couai the night watches to his ie«X\ie)TY dAiSL«%^ 
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Twould be some solace yet, some little cheering, 
In this close dungeon of innumerous boughs. 
But, oh that hapless virgin, our lost sister ! 
Where may she wander now, whither betake her 
From the chill dew, among rude burs and thistles % 
Perhaps some cold bank is her bolster now. 
Or 'gamst the rugged bark of some broad elm 
Leans her unpiUow'd head, fraught with sad fears. 
What if in wild amazement and affright 1 
Or, while we speak, within the direful grasp 
Of savage hunger or of savage heat 1 

EL Br. Peace, brother : be not over-exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils : 
For grant they be so, while they rest unknown, 
What need a man forestall his date of grief. 
And run to meet what he would most avoid ; 
Or, if they be but false alarms of fear, 
How bitter is such self-delusion ! 
I do not think my sister so to seek. 
Or so unprincipled in Virtue's book, 
And the sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever, 
As that the single want of light and noise 
(Not being in danger, as I trust she is not) 
Could stir the constant mood of her calm thoughts, 
And put them into misbecoming plight. 
Virtue could see to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant Ught, though sun and moon 
Vf^ere in the flat sea sunk. And Wisdom's self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude ; 
Where, with her best nurse. Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impaired. 
He that has light within his own clear breast, 
May sit i' the centre and enjoy bright day : 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun ; 
Himself is his own dungeon. 

Sec. Br. 'TVb mo^X \2Pafc^ 

K2 
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That musing meditation most affects 
The pensive secrecy of desert cell, 
Far rrom the cheerful haunt of men and herds^ 
And sits as safe as in a senate-house ; 
For who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 
His few books, or his beads, or maple dish, 
Or do his gray hairs any violence 1 
But Beauty, like the fair Hesperian tree, 
Laden with blooming gold, had need the guard 
Of dragon-watch, with imenchanted eye. 
To save her blossoms and defend her fruit 
From the rash hand of bold Incontinence. 
You may as well spread out the unsunn'd heaps 
Of miser's treasure by an outlaw's den. 
And tell me it is safe, as bid me hope 
Danger will wink on opportunity. 
And let a single helpless maiden pass 
Uninjured in this wild surrounding waste. 
Of night or loneliness, it recks me not ; 
I fear the dread events that dog them both, 
Lest some ill-greeting touch attempt the person 
Of our unowned sister. 

EL Br, I do not, brother. 

Infer, as if I thought my sister's state 
Secure, without adl doubt or controversy ; 
Yet, where an equal poise of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope rather than fear. 
And gladly banish squint suspicion. 
My sister is not so defenceless left 
As you imagine ; she has a hidden strength, 
Which you remember not. 

Sec. Br. What hidden strength, 

Unless the strength of heaven, if you mean that % 

El. Br. I mean that too, but yet a hidden strength^ 
Which, if Heaven gave it, may be term'd her own; 
'Tis chastity, my brother, chastity : 
She that has that, is clad in complete steel ; 
Aiki like a quivefd nymph with axto^^ Vfi^xk^ 
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May trace huge forests and unharbour'd heaths, 

faifamous hills, and sandy perilous wilds ; 

Wh^re, through the sacred rays of chastity, 

No saTage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer, * 

Will dare to soil her virgin purity : 

Yea there, where very desolation dwells. 

By grots and caverns shagged with horrid shades. 

She* may pass on with unblench'd majesty, 

Be it not done in pride or in presumption. 

Some say, no evil thing that walks by night 

In fog or fire, by lake or moorish fen. 

Blue meager hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost 

That bresuLs his magic chains at Curfew time. 

No gobUn, or swart faery of the mine, 

Hath hurtful power o'er true virginity. 

Do ye believe me yet, or shall I call 

Antiquity from the old schools of Greece 

To testify the arms of chastity 1 

Hence had the huntress Dian her dread bow. 

Fair silver-shafted queen, for ever chaste, 

Wherewith she tamed the brinded Uoness 

And spotted mountain-pard, but set at nought 

The frivolous bolt of Cupid ; gods and men 

Fear'd her stem frown, and she was queen o' the 

woods. 
What was that snaky-headed Gorgon shield. 
That wise Minerva wore, unconquer'd virgin. 
Wherewith she freezed her foes to congealed stone, 
But rigid looks of chaste austerity. 
And noble grace, that dash'd brute violence 
With sudden adoration and blank awe ? 
So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity. 
That, when a soul is found sincerely so, 
A thousand liveried angels lackey her. 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt ; 
And, in clear dream and solemn vision. 
Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear ; 
Till oft converse with heavenly habitanta 
Be^jn to east a beam on the outvr^i^ iStas^^ 
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The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the soul's essence, 

Till all be made immortal : but when Lust, 

By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk. 

But most by lewd and lavish act of sin. 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts. 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies and imbrutes, till she quite lose 

The divine property of her first being. 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp^ 

Oft seen in chamel vaults and sepulch]:es 

Lingering and sitting by a new-made grave, 

As loath to leave the body that it loved. 

And UiUlM itself by carnal sensuality 

To a degenerate and degraded state. 

8ee^ Br. How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo's lute. 
And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

EL Br, List/list ; I hear 

Some far-off halloo break the silent air. 

See. Br, Methought so too ; what should it be t 

EL Br, For certain 

Either some one like us night-founder'd here. 
Or else some neighbour woodman, or, at worst, 
Some roving robbsr calling to his fellows. 

See, Br, Heaven keep my sister. Again, again, 
and near ! 
Best draw, and stand upon our guard. . 

EL Br. ini halloo ; 

If he be friendly, he comes well ; if not. 
Defence is a good cause, and Heaven be for ua^ 

[Enter the Attendant Spirit, habited like a shepherd,] 

That halloo I should know ; what are you t speak ; 
Cjpme not too near, you fall on iron stakes else. 
^^aer. What voice ia tbaXt my young k>idt speak 
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Sec. Br. Oh brother, His my father's shepherd sure. 

El. Br. Thyrsis ? Whose artful strains have oft 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, [delayed 
And sweetened every musk-rose of the dale ! 
How cam'8t«th(>u here, good swain ! hath any xom 
Slipped from the fold, or young kid lost his dam, 
Or straggling wether the pent flock forsook ! 
How couldst thou find this dark, sequestered nook t 

Spir. Oh my loved master's heir, and his next joy, 
I came not here on such a trivial toy 
As a stray'd ewe, or to pursue the stealth 
Of pilfering wolf: not aU the fleecy wealth, 
That doth enrich these downs, is worth a thought 
To this my errand, and the care it brought. 
But, oh my virgin lady, where is she t 
How chance she is not in your company 1 

El. Br. To tell thee sadly, shepherd, without 
Or our neglect, we lost her as we came. [blame, 

Spir. Ay me, unhappy ! then my fears are true. 

JSl. Br. What fears, good Thjrrsisl Pr^ythee 
briefly show. 

Spir. VVL tell ye : 'tis not vain or fabulous 
(Though so esteem'd by shallow ignorance), 
What the sage poets, taught by the heavenly Maae^ 
Storied of old in high immortal verse, 
Of dire chimeras, and enchanted isles, 
And rifted rocks whose entrance leads to Hell ; 
For such there be, but unbelief is blind. 

Within the navel of this hideous wood, 
Immured in C3rpress shades a sorcerer dwells. 
Of Bacchus and of Circe bom, great Comms, j^ 
Deep skill'd in aU his mother's witcheries ; 
And here to every thirsty wanderer 
By sly enticement gives his baneful cup, 
With many murmurs mix'd, whose pleasing poison 
The visage quite transforms of him that drmu. 
And the inglorious likeness of a beast 
Fixes instead, unmoulduig reason's miQtas<& 
Charactered in the face : this YvavelV^dm^ 
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'Twixt Africa and Ind, 111 find him out, 
And force him to return his purchase back. 
Or drag him by the curls to a foul death, 
Cursed as his life. 

Spir, Alas ! good venturous youth, 

I love thy courage yet, and bold emprise ; 
But here thy sword can do thee little stead ; 
Far other arms and other weapons must 
Be those that quell the might of hellish charms : 
He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints, 
And crumble all thy sinews. 

El Br, Why, pr'ythee, shepherd. 

How durst thou then thyself approach so near 
As to make this relation! 

Spir. Care, and utmost shifts 

How to secure the lady from surprisal. 
Brought to my mind a certain shepherd lad. 
Of small regard to see to, yet well skill'd 
In every virtuous plant and healing herb 
That spreads her verdant leaf to th' morning ray ; 
He loved me well, and oft would beg me sing ; 
Which, when I did, he on the tender grass 
Would sit and hearken even to ecstasy. 
And in requital ope his leathern scrip. 
And show me simples of a thousand names, 
Telling their strange and vigorous faculties : 
Among the rest a small unsightly root. 
But of divine effect, he cullM me out ; 
The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it. 
But in another country, as he said. 
Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soil : 
Unluiown, and light esteemed, and the dull swain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon ; 
And yet more medicinal is it than that moly, 
That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave ; 
He called it hsmony, and gave it me. 
And bade me keep it as of sovran use 
'OftiDSt all enchantments, mildew, blast, and damp, 
Orghastty fiiriea^ aj^>arition. 
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1 
/ 

I ptined itiip, b\it little reckoning made, 

Till now that this extremity compelled : 

But now I find it true : for by this means 

I knew the foul enchanter though disguised, 

Entered the very lime-twigs of his spells, 

And yet came off: if you have this sibout yoa 

(As I will give you when we go), you may 

Boldly assault the necromancer's hall ; 

Where if he be, with dauntless hardihood 

And brandished Uade rush on him ; break his glass, 

Aad shed the luscious liquor on the ground. 

But seize his wand ; though he and his cursed crew 

Fierce sign of battle make, and menace high. 

Or, like tibe sons of Vulcan, vomit smoke. 

Yet they will soon retire if he but shrink. 

EL Br, Th3rrsis, lead on apace. 111 follow thee. 
And some good angel bear a shield before us. 

The Scene changes to a stately palace, set out with aU 
manner of ielicumsness : soft music, tables spread 
vfith all dainties, Comus appears with his rabUwj 
and the Lady set in an enchanted chair, to whom he 
offers his glass, which she puts hy, and goes about to 

Comus. 

Nay, lady, sit; if I but wave this wand, 
YouF nerves are all chain'd up in alabaster. 
And you a statue, or, as Daphne was, 
Root-bound, that fled Apollo. 

Lad. Fool, do not boast ; 

Thou canst not touch the freedom of my mind 
With aU th^ charms, although this corporal rind^ 
Tlu>u hast inmianacled, while Heaven sees good. 

Com. Why are you vex'd, ladyt Why do you 
frown? 
Here dwell no frowns nor anger ; from lliese gatea 
Scmw iliaa fiur : see, here b« all the -^iMteax^ 
7%!^ 4mc7 dan be|^ on you^thM ihi^^ 
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When the fresh blood grows lively, and returns^ 

Brisk as the April buds in primrose-season. 

And first, behold this cordial julep here, 

That flames and dances in his crystal bounds, 

With spirits of balm and fragrant syiops mix'd ; 

Not that nepenthes, which the wife of Thooe 

In Egypt gave to Jove-bom Helena, 

Is of such power to stir up joy as this. 

To life so friendly, or so cool to thirst* 

Why should you be so cruel to yourself, 

And to those dainty limbs, which Nature lent i 

For gentle usage and soft delicacy ? 

But you invert the covenants of her trust, 

And harshly deal like an ill borrower 

With that which you received on other terms ; 

Scorning the unexempt condition, 

By which all mortal frailty must subsist. 

Refreshment after toil, ease after pain. 

That have been tired all day without repast. 

And timely rest have wanted ; but, fair virgin. 

This will restore all soon. 

Lad. 'Twill not, false traitor . 

'Twill not restore the truth and honesty 
That thou hast banished from thy tongue with lies. 
Was this the cottage and the safe abcNde 
Thou told'st me of? What grim aspects are these. 
These* ugly-headed monsters ? Mercy guard me t 
Hence with thy bre w'd enchantments, foul deceiver ! 
Hast thou betrayed my credulous innocence 
With visor'd falsehood and base forgery ? 
Aim! wouldst thou seek again to trap me here 
With lickerish baits, fit to ensnare a brute t 
Were it a drau^t for Juno when she banquets, 
I would not taste thy treasonous offer ; none 
But such as are good men can give gooi tUuigs ; 
And that which is not good is not delicious 
To a well-govem'd and wise appetite. ^ 
Cam. Oh foohshnesH of men ! that lend tkeir 
To those badge doctors of the Stoic to. 
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And fetch their precepti^ from the Cynic tub, 
Praising the lean and sallow Abstinence. 
Wherefore did Nature pour her bounties forth 
With such. a full and unwithdrawing hand, 
Covering the earth with odours, fruits, and flocks, 
l^ronging the seas with spawn innumerable, 
But 931 to please and sate the curious taste ! 
And set to work millions of spinning worms. 
That in their green-shops weave the smooth-hair'd 
To deck her sons ; and that no comer might [silk 
Be vacant of her plenty, in her own loins 
She hutch'd the all-worshipp'd ore and precious 
To store her children with : if all the world [gems 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulse, 
Drhik the clear stream, and nothing wear but frieze, 
The AU-giver would be unthank^d, would be un- 

praised, 
Not half his riches known, and yet despised : 
And we should serve him as a grudging master, 
As a penurious niggard of his wealth ; 
And hve like Nature^s bustards, not her sons, 
Who would be quite surcharged with her own weight, 
And strangled with her waste fertiUty ; 
The Earth cumber'd, and the winged air dark'd with 

plumes, 
The herds would over-multitude their lords. 
The sea o'erfraught would swell, and the unsought 

diamonds 
Would so emblaze the forehead of the deep. 
And so bestud with stars, that they below 
Would grow inured to light, and come at last 
To gaze upon the sun with shameless brows. 
List, lady : be not coy, and be not cozened 
With that same vaunted name, Virginity. 
Beauty is Nature's coin, must not be hoarded, 
'But must be current ; and the good thereof 
Consists in mutual and partaken bliss. 
Unsavory in the enjoyment of itself ; 
Jfyou let slip time, like a neglected to«e. 
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It withers on the stalk with languishM head. 
Beauty is Nature's brag, and must be shown 
In courts, at feasts, and high solemnities, 
Where most may wonder at the workmanship ; 
It is for homely features to keep home. 
They had their name thence ; coarse complexion 
And cheeks of sorry grain, will serve to ply 
The sampler, and to tease the huswife's wool. 
What need a vermeil-tinctured lip for that. 
Love-darting eyes, or tresses like the mom % 
Tiiere was another meaning in these gifts ; 
Think what, and be advised ; you are but young y< 
Lad. I had not thought to have unlocked my lip 
In this xmhallow'd air, but that this juggler 
Would think to charm my judgment as mine eyes 
Obtruding false rules pnmk'd in reason's garb. 
I hate when Vice can bolt her arguments, 
And Virtue has no tongue to check her pride. 
Impostor ! do not charge most innocent Nature^ 
As if she would her children should be riotous 
With her abundance ; she, good cateress, 
Means her provision only to the good. 
That live according to her sober laws. 
And holy dictate of spare Temperance : 
If every just man that now pines with want 
Had but a moderate and beseeming share 
Of that which lewdly pamper'd Luxury 
Now heaps upon some few with vast excess, 
Nature's full blessings would be well dispensed 
In unsuperfluous even proportion. 
And she no whit encumbered with her store ; 
And then the Giver would be better thank'd. 
His praise due paid : for swinish Gluttony 
Ne'er looks to Heaven amid his gorgeous feast. 
But with besotted, base ingratitude. 
Crams smd blasphemes his feeder. Shall I go on 
Or have I said enough ? To him that dares 
. Arm Jus profane tongue with contemptuous woidi 
Abe suD-dad power of CliaB^xy « 
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Faia would I something say, yet to what endt 
Thou hast nor ear nor soul to s^prehend 
The sublime notion and high mystery, 
That must be uttered to unfold the sage 
And serious doctrine of Virginity ; 
And thou art worthy that thou shouldst not know 
More happiness than this thy present lot. 
£i\joy your dear wit and gay rhetoric, 
That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence ; 
Thou art not fit to hear thyself convinced: 
Yet, should I try, the uncontrolled- wdrth 
Of this pure cause would kindle my rapt spirits 
To such a flame of sacred vehemence, 
That dumb things would he moved to S3rmpathize, 
And the brute Earth would lend her nerves, and shake 
Till all thy magic structures, rear'd so high, 
Were shattered into heaps o'er thy false head. 
^ Com. She fables not ; I feel that I do fear 
Her words set off by some superior power ; 
And though not mortal, yet a cold shuddering dew 
Dips me all o'er, as when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder, and the chains of Erebus 
To some of Saturn's crew. I must dissemble, 
And try her yet more strongly. Come, no more ; 
This is mere moral babble, and direct 
Against the canon-laws of our foundation ; 
I must not suffer this : yet 'tis but the lees 
And settlings of a melancholy blood : 
But this will cure all straight : one sip of this 
Will bathe the drooping spirits in dehght. 
Beyond the bliss of dreams. Be wise and taste. 

Th^ Brothers rush in with swards drawn, wrest his 
glass out of his hand, and break it against the 
ground; his rout make sign of resistance, hut are 
aU driven in. The Attendant Spirit comef m. 

Spiarr. 

' What, have you let the false eiic\iaiiXet ^«fi«i^N 

L2 
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Oh ye mistook, ye should have snatched hk wand, 

And bound him fast ; without his rod reversed, 

And backward mutters of dissevering power, 

We cannot free the lady that sits here 

In stony fetters ibced and motionless : 

Yet stay, be not disturbed ; now I bethink me, 

Some other means I have which may be used, 

Which once of Meliboeus old I leam'd, 

The soothest shepherd that e'er piped on plains. 

There is a gentle nymph not far from hence, 
That with moist curb sways the smooth Severn 
Sabrina is her name, a virgin pure ; [stream, 

Whilom she was the daughter of Locrine, 
That ha4 the sceptre from his father Brute. 
She, guiltless maiden, flying the mad pursuit 
Of her ^iraged stepdame Guendolen, 
Commended her fair innocence to the flood. 
That stay'd her flight with his cross-flowiog course. 
The water-nymphs, that in the bottom play'd. 
Held up their pearled wrists and took her in, 
Bearing her straight to aged Nereus' hall ; 
Who, piteous of her woes, reared her lank head. 
And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 
In nectar'd lavers strewed with asphodel ; 
And through the porch and inlet of each sense 
DroppM in ambrosial oils, till she revived. 
And underwent a quick immortal change. 
Made goddess of the river : still she retains 
Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 
Visits the herds along the twilight meadows, 
Helping all urchin blasts, and iU-ltick signs 
That the shrewd meddlii^ elf delights to make^ 
Which she with precious viaU'd liquors heals ; 
For which the shepherds at their festivals 
parol her goodness loud in rustic lays, 
And throw sweet garland vrreaths into her stream 
Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy dafibdils. 
And, as the old swain s^ she can unlock 
ne rJle^jiing charm, and thaw the tixoobi^ «geU« 
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If the be right inyoked in waibled song ; 
For maideimood she loves, and will be swift 
To aid a virgin, such as was herself. 
In hard-besetting need ; this will I try, 
And add the power of some abjuring verse. 

BONO. 

Sabrinafair, 

Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 

In twist^ braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair ; 

Listen for dear honour's sake, 

Goddess of the silver lake. 
Listen, and save. 
Listen, and appear to us. 
In name of great Oceanus ; 
By the earth-shaking Neptune^s mace. 
And Tethy's grave majestic pace. 
By hoary Nereus' wrinkled look, 
And the Carpathian wizard's hook. 
By scaly Triton's winding shell, 
And old soothsaying Glaucus' spell^ , 
By Leucothea's lovely hands, 
And her son that rules the strands, 
By Thetis' tinsel-slipper'd feet, 
And the songs of SyrenB sweet, 
' By dead Parthenope^s dear tond}, 
And fair Ligea's i^olden comb. 
Wherewith she sits on diamond rocks, 
Sleeking her soft alluring rocks ; 
By all the n3rmphs that nightly dance 
Upon thy streams with wily glance. 
Rise, rise, and heave thy rosy head, 
From thv coral-paven bed, 
And bridle in thy headlong wave. 
Till thou our summoni answer'd have. 
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Sabbota risesi attended by water'nynyiAs, and sings. 

'By the rushy-fringed bank, 

where ^ws the willow and the ozier dank, 

My shdin^ chariot stays, 
Thick set with agate, and the azum sheen 
Of turkis blue, and emerald green, 

That in the channel strays ; 
Whilst from off the waters fleet 
Thus I set my printless feet 
O'er the cowslip's velvet head. 

That bends not as I tread ; 
Gentle swain, at thy request, 

I am here. 

8pir. Goddess dear, 
We implore thy powerful hand 
To undo the charmed band 
Of true virgin here distress'd, 
Throueh the force, and through the wile. 
Of unUess'd enchanter vile. 

Sahr. Shepherd, 'tis my office best 
To help ensnared chastity : 
Brightest lady, look on me : 
Thus I sprinkle on thy breast 
Drops, that from my fountain pure 
I have kept, of precious cure ; 
Thrice upon thy finger's tip. 
Thrice upon thy rubied lip : 
Next this marble venom'd seat, 
Smear'd with fums of glutinous heat, 
I touch with chaste palms moist and cold : 
Now the spell hath lost his hold ; 
And I must haste, ere morning hour, 
To wait in Amphitrite's bower. 

Sabrina descends, and the Lady rises out of her seat. 

Sj^r. Vjivin, dan^ter of Locrine, 
^S^mag offM Anchises' line, 
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May thy brimmed waves for this 
Their full tribute never miss 
From a thousand petty rills, 
That tumble down the snowy hills : 
.Summer drought, or singed air, 
Never scorch thy tresses fair, 
Nor wet October's torrent flood 
Thy molten crystal fill with mud ; 
May thy billows roll ashore 
The beryl and the golden ore ; 
May thy lofty head be crown'd 
With many a tower and terrace round, 
And here and there thy banks upon 
' With groves of myrrh and cinnamon. 

Come, lady, while Heaven lends us grace, 
Let us fly this cursed place. 
Lest the sorcerer us entice 
With some other new device. 
Not a waste or needless sound, 
Till we come to hoUer ground ; 
I shall be your faithful guide 
Through this gloomy covert wide. 
And not many furlongs thence 
Is your father's residence. 
Where this night are met in state, 
Many a friend to gratulate 
His wish'd presence ; and beside 
All the swams, that there abide. 
With jigs and rural dsuice resort ; 
We sh^ catch them at their sport. 
And our sudden coming there 
Will double aU their mirth and cheer : 
Come, let us haste, the stars grow high, 
But night sits monarch 3ret in the mid sky. 
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The Scene changes, presenting Ludlow town and the 
president'^ s castle ; then come in country dancers, aj" 
ter them the Attendant Spirit, with the two Brothers 
and the Lady. 

BONO. 

Spir. Back, shepherds, back ; enough your play, 
Till next sunshine holyday : 
Here be, without duck or nod, 
OUier trippings to be trod 
Of lighter toes, and such court guise 
As Mercury did first devise, 
With the mincinff Dryades, 
On the lawns and on the leas. 

This second Song presents them to their Father and 

Mother. 

N6ble lord, and lady bright, 
I have brought ye new delight ; 
Here behold so goodly grown 
Three fair branches of your own ; 
Heaven hath timely tried their youth. 
Their faith, their patience, and their truth, 
And sent them here through hard assays 
With a crown of deathless praise, 
To triumph in victorious dsutice 
O'er sensual Folly and Intemperance. 

The dances [being] ended, the Spirit epiloguizes. 

Spir. To the ocean now I fly. 
And tiiose happy climes that he 
Where day never shuts his eye, 
Up in the broad fields of the sky : 
Tnere I suck the Uquid air 
All amidst the gardens fair 
OfHesperuB, and his daughters three 
n^t aiDg about the golden tree ; 
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Along the crisped shades and bowers, 
Reyels the spruce and jocund Spring ; 
The Graces and the rosy-bosom'd Hours, 
liiither all their bounties bring ; 
There eternal Summer dwells, 
And west winds, .with musky wing. 
About the cedar'd alleys fling 
Nard and cassia's balmy smells. 
Iris there with humid bow 
Waters the odorous banks, that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hue 
Than her purfled scarf can show ; 
And drenches with Elysian dew 
(List, mortals, if your ears be true) 
Beds of hyacinth and roses. 
Where young Adonis oft reposes, 
Waxing well of his deep wound 
In slumber soft, and on the ground 
Sadly sits the Assyrian queen ; 
But far above in spangled sheen 
Celestial Cupid, her famed son, adyanced, 
Holds his dear Psyche sweet entranced. 
After her wandering labours long. 
Till free consent the Gods among 
Make her his eternal bride, 
And from her fair unspotted side 
Two blissful twins are to be bom. 
Youth and Joy : so Jove hath sworn. 

But now my task is smoothly done, 
I can fly, or I can run. 
Quickly to the green earth's end. 
Where the bow'd welkin slow doth bend ; 
And from thence can soar as soon 
To the comers of the moon. 

Mortals that would follow me, 
Love Virtue ; she alone is free : 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Hig[her than the sphery chime ; 
Or if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to ber. 
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PARADI8B LOST. 

Or Man's first disobedience, and the fhnt 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

Brought death into the worid, and all onr vro. 

With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 

Restore us, and regain the blissAil seat, 

Sing, heavenly Muse, that on the secret top 

'Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 

That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed 

In the beginning, how the heavens and earth 

Rose out of chaos : or, if Sion hill 

Delight thee more, and Siloa's brook that flow'd . 

Fast by the oracle of God ; I thence 

Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song. 

That with no middle flight intends to soar 

j^bove the Aonian mount, wliile it pursues 

Things unattempted yet in prose or ihjrme. 

And chiefly thou, oh Spirit, that dost prefer 

Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 

Instruct me, for thou know'st ; thou from the first 

Wast present, and, with migh^ wings outspread, 

Dove-uke sat'st brooding on the vast abyss, 

And mad'st it pregnant : what in me is daik 

Illumine what is low, raise and support ; 

That to the height of this |preat argument 

I may assert eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men. 

Say first, for Heaven hides nothing from thy view. 
Nor the deep tract of HeU ; say first, what cause 
Moved our grand parents, in that hmpy state, 
Favoured of Heaven so highly, to fau oflT 
From their Creator, and transgress his will 
For one restraint, lords of the world besides % 
Who first seduced them to that foul revolt 1 
iiie infernal Serpent ; lie it was, whose giole, 
Stirred up with envy and reven^, deeeiim 
rag iii£)dw of inanirind, what tnnfc Ij^ft -gi^aifc 
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Had cast him out from heaven, with aU his host 

Of rebel angels ; by whose aid, aspiring 

To set himself in glory above his peers, 

He trusted to have equalled the Most High, 

If he opposed ; and, with ambitious aim 

Against the throne and monarchy of Grod, 

Raised impious war in heaven, and battle proud. 

With vain attempt. Him the Almighty power 

Hnrrd headlong flaming from the ethereal sky, 

With hideous ruin and combustion, down 

To bottomless perdition ; there to dwell 

In adamantine chains and penal fire, 

Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms. 

Nine times the space that measures day and night 

To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 

Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf. 

Confounded, though immortal : but his doom 

Reserved him to more wrath ! for now the thought 

Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 

Torments him ; round he throws his baleful eyes, 

That witnessed huge affliction and dismay, 

Mix'd with obdurate pride and steadfast liate ; 

.At once, as far as angels* ken, he views 

The disnuil situation, waste and wild ; 

A dungeon horrible on all sides round. 

As one great furnace flamed ; yet from those flames 

No ligh^ but rather darkness visible, 

Serv^ only to discover sights of wo. 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 

Aad rest can never dwell ; hope never comes 

That comes to all : but torture without end 

Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 

With ever-burning sulphur unconsumed: 

Such place eternal Justice had prepared « 

For those rebellious ; here their prison ordained 

In utter darkness, aiul their portion set 

As far removed from God and light of Heaven, 

As from the centre thrice to the utmost ^Ia. 

Oh, how unlike the place from w^eiii&bXafei 1^^ 
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There the companions of his fall, o'erwhelm'd 
With floods and whirlwinds of tempestuous fire, 
He soon discerns i and weltering by his side 
One next himself in power, and next in crime. 
Long after known in Palestine, and named 
Bee&ebub. To whom the arch-enemy, 
And thence in heaven called Satan, with ^Id words 
Breaking the horrid silence, thus began. 

" If tiiou beest he ; but, oh how fallen ! how changed 
From him who, in the happy realms of light. 
Clothed with trajiscendent brightness, didst outshine 
Myriads, though bright ! If he whom mutual league. 
United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 
And hazard in the glorious enterprise, 
Join'd witli me once, now misery hath join'd 
In equal ruin : into what pit thou seest 
From what height fallen, so much the stronger proved 
He with his thunder : and, till then, who knew 
The force of those dire arms ? Yet not for those, 
Nor what the potent Victor in his rage 
Can else inflict, do I repent or change. 
Though changed in outward lustre, that flx'd mind. 
And Mgh disdain from sense of injured merit, 
That with the Mightiest raised me to contend, 
And to the fierce contention brought along 
Innumerable force of spirits arm^i, 
That durst disUke his reign, and, me preferring, 
His utmost power with sSverse power opposed, 
In dubious battle on the plains of heaven, 
And shook his throne. What though the field be lost ? 
All is not lost ; the unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome ; 
Yhat glory never shall his wrath or might 
Extort from me. To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee, and deify his power, 
Who from the terror of this arm so late 
Doubted bis empire ; that were loiw 'vndL<&«^ 
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' That were an ignominy and shame beneath 
This downfall : since by fate the stren^h of gods. 
And this empyreal substance cannot fail, 
Since through experience of this great event 
In arms not worse, in foresight much advanced, 
We may with more successful hope resolve 
To wage by force or guile eternal war. 
Irreconcilable to our grand foe, 
Who now triumphs, and, in the excess of jov, 
Sole reigning, holds the t3n:anny of heaven." 

So spake the apostate angel, though in pain, 
Vaunting aloud, but rack'd with deep despair : 
And lum thus answered soon his bold compeer. 

" Oh prince, oh chief of many throned powers. 
That led the embattled seraphim to war 
Under thy conduct, and, in dreadful deeds 
Fearless, endangered heaven's perpetual king^ 
And put to proof his high supremacy. 
Whether upheld by strength, or chance, or fate ; 
Too well I see, and rue the dire event. 
That with sad overthrow and foul defeat. 
Hath lost us heaven, and all this mighty host 
In horrible destruction laid thus low. 
As far as gods and heavenly essences 
Can perish : for the mind and spirit remains 
Invincible, and vigour soon returns. 
Though all our glory extinct, and happy state 
Here swallow'd up m endless misery. 
But what if he our conqueror (whom I now 
Of force believe almighty, since no less 
Than such could have o'erpower'd such force as ours) 
Have left us this our spirit and strength entire 
Strongly to suffer and support our pains, 
That we may so suffice his vengeful ire, 
Or do him mightier service as his thralls 
By right of war, whatever his business be. 
Here in the heart of Hell to work in fire, 
Or do his errands in the gloomy deep \ > 
What can it then avail, though ye\ ^^ l^ 
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Strength imdiminish'd, or eternal being, 

To niuLergo eternal punishment !" 

Whereto with speedy words the arch-fiend repliedi 

'* Fallen cherub, to be weak is miserable 
Doing or suffering ; but of this be sure, 
To do aught good never will be our task. 
But ever to ao ill our sole delight, 
As being the contrary to his high will 
Whom we resist. If then his providence 
Out of our evil seek to bring forth good, 
Our labour must be to pervert that end. 
And out of good still to find means of evil ; 
Which ofltimes may succeed, so as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if I fail not, and disturb 
His inmost counsels from their destined aim. 
But see, the angry victor hath recall'd 
His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 
Back to the gates of heaven : the sulphurous hafl. 
Shot after us in storm, o*erblown, hath laid 
The fiery surge, that from the precipice 
Of heaven received us falling ; and the thunder. 
Winged with red lightning and impetuous rage, 
Perhaps hath spent his shafts, and ceases now 
To beUow through the vast and boundless deep. 
Let us not shp the occasion, whether scorn ' 
Or satiate fury yield it from our foe. 
Seest thou yon dreary {dain, forlorn and wild. 
The seat of desolation, void of hght. 
Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadfid ! Thither 1^ us tend 
Fram off the tossing of these fiery waves ; 
There rest, if any rest can harbour there ; 
And, reassembling our afflicted powers. 
Consult how we may henceforth most offsnd 
Our enemy ; our own loss how repair ; 
How overcome this dire calamity ; 
What re-enforcement we may gain from hope; 
If not, what i^sohition from despair." 
TbusSMan, talking to his neaxeat ma^^ 
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Witt head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blazed ; his other parts besides, 
Prone on the flood^ extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood ; in bidk as huge 
As .whom the fables name of monstrous size, 
Titanian, or earth-born, that warr'd on Jove ; 
Briareos or Typhon, whom the den 
By ancient Tarsus held ; or that sea-beast 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean stream : 
Him haply slumbering on the Norway foam. 
The pilot of some small night-founder'd skiff 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind. 
Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished mom delays : 
So stretch^ out, hu^e in length, the arch-fiend lay 
Chained on the bummg lake : nor ever thence 
Had ris'n or heaved his head ; but that the wdl 
And high permission of all-ruling Heaven 
Left him at large to his own dark designs ; 
That with reiterated crimes he might 
Heap on himself damnation, while he sought 
Evil to others ; and, enraged, might see 
How all his malice served but to bring forth 
Infinite goodness, grace, and mercy, i^own 
On Man, by him seduced ; but on himself 
Treble cocdfusion, wrath, and vengeance pour'd. 
Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 
His mighty stature ; on each hand the flames, 
Driven backward, slope their pointed spires, and roll'd 
In billows, leave i' the midst a horrid vale. 
Then with expanded wings he steers his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air. 
That felt unusual weight ; till on dry land 
He lights, if it were land that ever bum*d 
With solid, as the lake with liquid fire ; . 
And such appeared in hue, as when the force 
,0f subterranean wind transports a\a!!;\. 
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Tom from Pelorus, or the shatterM side 

Of thundering JBtna, whose cpmbustihle 

And fuelled entrails thence conceiving fire, 

Sublimed with mineral fury, aid the winds, 

And leave a singed bottom all involved 

With stench and smoke : such resting found the tok 

Of unblessed feet. Him followed his next mate; 

Both glor3dng to have 'scaped the Stygian flood 

As gc^, and by their own recovered strength. 

Not by the sufferance of supernal power. 

" Is this the region, this the soil, the clime,'^ 
Said then the lost archangel, " this the seat 
That we must change for heaven: this moumfiil 
For that celestial light ? Be it so, since he [gloom 
Who now is sovran can dispose and bid 
What shall be right : farthest from him is best. 
Whom reason hath equall'd, force hath made sapEenie 
Above his equals. Farewell, happy fields. 
Where joy for ever dwells. HaU horrors, hail 
Infernal world, and thou, profoundest hell. 
Receive thy new possessor, one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time : 
The miiul is ks own p&ce, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 
What matter where, if I be still the same 
And what I should be, all but less than he, 
Whom thunder hath made greater ! Here at least 
We shall be free ; the Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy^, will not drive us hence : 
Here we may reiign secure, and, in my choioe. 
To reign is worth ambition, though in hell : 
Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven. 
But wherefore let we then our faithful friends. 
The associates and copartners of our loss. 
Lie thus astonishM on the oblivious pool. 
And call them not to share with us ueir part 
In this unhappy mansion ; or once more 
With rallied arms to try what may be yet 
Regain *d in beaveUf or what mote loait m \uiSU 
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So Satan spake, and him Beelzebub 
Tims aoBwer'd ; " Leader of those annies bright, 
^¥hkh but the Omnipotent none could have foil'd. 
If mic6 they hear that voice, their liveliest pledge 
Of hope in fears and dangers, heard so oft 
In worst extremes, and on the perilous edge 
Of battle when it raged, in all assaults 
Their surest signal, they will soon resume 
New courage suid revive ; though now they lie 
Grovelling and prostrate on yon lake of fire, 
As we erewfaile, astoimded and amazed ; 
No wonder, fallen such a pernicious height." 

He scarce had ceased when the superior fiend 
Was moving towards the shore : his ponderous shield. 
Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 
Behind him east ; the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose oib 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fesol^, 
Or in Valdamo, to descry new lands. 
Rivers or mountains in her spotty globe. 
His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great admiral, were but a wand, 
He waik'd with, to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marie, not like those steps 
On heaven's azure, and the torrid clime 
Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with fire : 
Nathless he so endured, till on the beach 
Of that inflamed sea he stood, and caU'd 
His legions, angel forms, wholay entranced 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades, 
High over-arch'd, imbower ; or scattered sedge 
A&at, when with fierce winds Orion arm'd 
Hath vex'd the Red Sea coast, whose waves o*erthrew^ 
Busiris and his Memphian chivalry, 
While with perfidious hatred thev pursued 
Hie sojourners of Goshen, who beneli 
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Frpm the safe shore their floating carcasses 

And broken chariot wheels : so thick bestrown, 

Abject and lost lay these, covering the flood, 

Under amazement of their hideous change. 

He caird so loud, that all the hollow deep 

Of hell resounded. " Princes, potentates. 

Warriors, the flower of heaven, once yours, now lost, 

If such astonishment as this can seize 

Eternal spirits ; or have ye chos'n this place 

After the toil of battle to repose 

Your wearied virtue, for the ease you find 

To slumber here, as in the vales of heaven 1 

Or in this abject posture have ye sworn 

T' adore the Conqueror 1 who now beholds 

Cherub and seraph rolling in the flood 

With scattered arms and ensigns, till anon 

His swift pursuers from heaven-gates discern 

Th' advantajge, and, descending, tread us down 

Thus drooping, or wjith linked thunderbolts 

Transfix! us to the bottom of this gulf, 

Awake, arise, or be for ever fall'n." 

They heard, and were abased, and up they sprung 
Upon the wing ; as when men wont to watch 
On duty, sleeping found by whom they dread, 
Rouse and bestir themselves ere well awake ; 
Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel ; 
Yet to their general^s voice they soon obey 
Innumerable. As when the potent rod 
Of Amram's son, in Eg3rpt's evil day. 
Waved round the coast, up called a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind. 
That o'er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darkened all the land of Nile : 
So numberless were those bad angels seen 
Hovering on wing under the cope of hell, 
'Twixt upper, nether, and surrounding fires^ 
Till, at a signal given, the uplifted spear 
Of their great sultan waving to direct 
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Their course, in even balance down they li|^t 
On the firm brimstone, and fill all the plain. 
A multitude, like which the populous North 
Poured never from her frozen loins, to pass 
Rhene or the Danaw, when her barbarous sons 
Game like a deluge on the South, and spread 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Libyan sands. 
Fortliwith from every squadron and each band 
The heads and leaders thither haste where stood 
Tlieir ^eat commander ; godlike shapes and forms 
Excellmg human, princely dignities, 
And powers that erst in heaven sat on thrones, 
Though of their names in heavenly records now 
Be no memorial ; blotted out and 'rased 
By their rebellion from the book of Ufe. 
Nor had they yet among the sons of Eve 
Got them new names, tUl, wandering o'er the earth. 
Through God's high sufferance for the trial of man, 
By falsities and hes the greatest part 
Of mankind they corrupted to forsake 
God their Creator, and th' invisible 
Glory of him that made them to transform 
Oft to the image of a brute, adom'd 
With gay reUgions full of pomp and gold, 
And devils to adore for deities : 
Then were they known to men by various names, 
And various idols through the heathen world. 
Say, Muse, their names then known, who first, who 
Roused from the slumber on that fiery couch, [last. 
At their great emperor's call, as next in worUi 
Came singly where he stood on the bare strand, 
While the promiscuous cloud stood yet aloof. 
The chief were those, who, from the pit of hell. 
Roaming to seek their prey on earth, durst ta 
Their seats long after next the seat of God. 
Their altars by his altar, gods adored 
Among the nations round, and durst abide 
Jehovah thund'ring out of Sion, throned. 
Between the cherubim ; yea, oiteTip\aj(^^ 
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Within his sanctuary itself their shrines, 

Ahominations ; and with cursed things 

His holy rites and solemn feasts profaned, 

And with their darkness durst affront his light. 

First Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 

Of human sacrifice and parents' tears ; 

Though for the noise of drums and timbrels loud 

Their childrens* cries unheard, that passed through fire 

To his grim idol. Him the Ammonite 

Worshipped in Rabba and her watery plain, 

In Argob and in Basan, to the stream 

Of utmost Amon. Nor content with such 

Audacious neighbourhood, the wisest heart 

Of Solomon he led by fraud to build 

His temple right against the temple of Grod, 

On thatopprobious hill ; and made his grove 

The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 

And black Gehenna call'd, the type of hell. 

Next, Chemos, th' obscene dread of Moab's sons. 

From Aroer to Nebo, and the wild 

Of southmost Abarim ; in Hesebon 

And Horonaim, Seon's realm, beyond 

The flowery dale of Sibma clad with vines. 

And Eleal6 to th' Asphaltic pool. 

Peor his other name, when he enticed 

Israel in Sittim, on their march from Nile, 

To do him wanton rites, which cost them wo. 

Yet thence his lustful orgies he enlarged 

Even to that hill of scandal, by the grove 

Of Moloch homicide ; lust hard by hate ; 

Till good Josiah drove them thence to hell. 

With these came they, who, from the bord'ring flood 

Of old Euphrates to the brook that parts 

Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names 

Of Baalim and Ashtaroth ; those male, 

These feminine : for spirits, when they please. 

Can either sex assume, or both ; so soft 

And vncompouhded is their essence pure ; 

^ot tied or manacled with }o\xi\OT\sa^^ 
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Not founded on the brittle strength of bones, 
Like cumbrous flesh ; but, in what shape they choose. 
Dilated or condensed, bri*ght or obscure, 
Can execute their aery purposes, 
And works of love or enmity fulfil. 
For those the race of Israel oft forsook 
Their living strength, and unfrequented left 
His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 
To bestial gods ; for which their heads as low 
Bow'd down in battle, sunk before the spear 
Of despicable foes. With these in troop 
Came Astoreth, whom the Phoenicians call'd 
Astarte, queen of heaven, with crescent horns ; 
To whose bright image nightly by the moon 
Sidonian virgins paid their vows and songs ; 
In Sion also not unsung, where stood 
Her temple on the offensive mountain, built 
By that uxorious king, whose heart, though large, 
Beguiled by fair idolatresses, fell 
To idols foul. Thammuz came next behind, 
' Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer's day ; 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded : the love-tale 
Infected Sion's daughters with like heat ; 
Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 
Ezekiel saw, when, by the vision led, 
His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah. Next came one 
Who mourned in earnest, when the captive ark 
Maimed his brute image, head and hands lopped off 
In his own temple, on the grunsel edge. 
Where he fell flat, and shamed his worshippers: 
Dagon his name, sea-monster, upward man. 
And downward fish : yet had his temple high 
Rear'd in Azotus, dreaded through the co«&l 
Of Palestine, in Gath and Ascaloii) 
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And Accaron and Gaza's fh)ntier bounds. 
Him followed Rimmon, whose delightful seat 
Was fair Damascus, on th^ fertile banks 
Of Abbana and Pharphar, lucid streams. 
He also against the house of God was bold ! 
A leper once he lost, and gain'd a king ; 
Ahaz his sottish conqueror, whom he drew 
God's altar to disparage and displace 
For one of Syrian mode, whereon to bum 
His odious offerings, and adore the gods 
Whom he had vanquished. After these appeared 
A crew, who, under names of old renown, 
Osiris, Isis, Onls, and their train, 
With monstrous shapes and sorceries abused 
Fanatic Egypt and her priests, to seek 
Their wandering gods chsguised in brutish forms 
Rather than human. Nor did Israel 'scape 
The infection, when their borrowed gold composed 
The calf in Oreb ; and the rebel king 
Doubled that sin in Bethel and in Dan, 
Likening his Maker to the grazed ox ; 
Jehovah, who in one night, when he pass'd 
From Egypt, marching, equalled with one stroke 
Both her mrst-bom and all her bleating gods. 
Belial came last, than whom a spirit more lewd 
Fell not from Heaven, or more gross to love 
Vice for itself: to him no temple stood, 
Or altar smoked ; yet who more oft than he 
In temples and at altars, when the priest 
Turns atheist, as did Eli's sons, who fill'd 
iWith lust and violence the house of Godt 
In courts and palaces he also reigns. 
And in luxurious cities, where the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers. 
And injury and outrage : and when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 
Witnesa the streets of Sodom, and that night 
iff Gibeahf when the hospitabte dooi 
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Exposed a matron to avoid worse rape. 
These were the prime in order and in might : 
The rest were long to tell, though far renown'd. 
The Ionian gods, of Javan^s issue ; held 
Gods,' yet confessed later than Heaven and Earth, 
Their boasted parents : Titan, Heaven's first-bom, 
With his enormous brood, and birthright seized 
By younger Saturn ; he from mightier Jove, 
His own and Rhea's son, like measure found ; 
So Jove usurping reign'd : these first in Crete 
And Ida known, thence on the snowy top 
Of bold Olympus, ruled the middle air. 
Their highest heaven ; or on the Delphian cliff, 
Or in Dodona, and through all the bounds 
Of Doric land : or who with Saturn old 
Fled over Adria to the Hesperian fields. 
And o'er the Celtic roam'd the utmost isles. 

All these and more came flocking ; but with looks 
Downcast and damp ; yet such wherein appear'd 
Obscure some glimpse of joy, to have found their 

chief 
Not in despair, to 'ave found themselves not lost 
In loss itself; which on his countenance cast 
Like doubtful hue : but he, his wonted pride 
Soon recollecting, with high words, that bore 
Semblance of worth, not substance, gently raised 
Their fainting courage and dispelled their fears. 
Then straight commands, that at the warlike sound 
Of trumpets loud and clarions, be uprearM 
His mighty standard ; that proud honour claimed 
Azazel as his right, a cherub tall ; 
Who forthwith from the glittering staff unfuil'd 
The imperial ensign ; which, full high advanced, 
Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind, 
With gems and golden lustre rich emblazed, 
Seraphic arras and trophies ; all the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds : 
At which the universal host upsent 
A shout, ikat tore hell's concave, axA\M5^^Tii\. 

Vol. L—N 
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Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 
All in a moment through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand banners rise into the air, 
With orient colours waving : with them rose 
A forest huge of spears ; and thronging helms 
Appeared, and serried shields in thick array 
Of depth immeasurable ; anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders ; such as raised 
To heighth of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle ; and, instead of rage. 
Deliberate valour breathed, firm and unmoyed 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat : 
Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage 
With solemn touches troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain. 
From mortal or immortal minds. Thus they, 
Breathing united force, with fixed thou^t, 
Moved on in silence to soft pipes, that charmed 
Their painful steps o'er the burned soil : and now 
Advanced in view they stand ; a horrid front 
Of dreadful length and dazzling arms, in guise 
Of warriors old with order'd spear and smeld j 
Awaiting what command their mighty chi^ 
Had to impose : he through the armed files 
Darts his experienced eye, and soon traverse 
The whole battalion views, their order due. 
Their visages and stature as of gods ; 
Their number last he sums. And now his heart 
Distends with pride, and, hardening in his strength, 
Glories : for never, since created man, 
Met such imbodied force, as named with these 
Could merit more than that small infantry 
Warred on by cranes : though all the giant brood 
Of Phlegra with the heroic race were join'd 
That fought at Thebes and Ilium, on each side 
Mix'd with auxiliar gods ; and what resounds 
In fable or romance of Uther's son, 
Begirt with Bntish and Aimohcluu^\&\ 
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And all who since, baptized or infidel, 

Jousted in Aspramont, or Monttdban, 

Damasco, or Marocco, or Trebisond, 

Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore. 

When Charlemagne with all his peerage fell 

By Fontarabia. Thus far these beyond 

Compare of mortal prowess, yet observed 

'fheir dread commander : he, above the rest, 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent. 

Stood like a tower ; his form had yet not lost 

All her original brightness ; nor appeared 

Less than archangel ruined, and the excess 

Of glory obscured : as when the sun, new lisen, 

Looks through the horizontal misty air 

Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon, 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twihght sheds 

On ludf the nations, and with fear of change 

Perplexes monarchs. Darken'd so, yet shone 

Above them all the archangel : but his face ' 

Deep scars of thunder had intrenched ; and care 

Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 

Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride 

Waiting revenge ; cruel his eye, but cast 

Signs of remorse and passion, to behold 

The fellows of his crime, the followers rather 

(Far other once beheld in bliss), condemned 

For ever now to have their lot in pain : 

Millions of spirits for his fault amerced 

Of Heaven, and from eternal splendours flung 

For his revolt, yet faithful how they stood. 

Their glory wither'd : as when Heaven's fire 

Hath scathed the forest oaks or mountain pines, 

With singed top their stately growth, though bare, 

Stands on the blasted heath. He now prepared 

To speak ; whereat their doubled ranks they bend 

From wing to wing, and half enclose him round 

With all ms peers : attention held them mute. 

Thrice he assay'd, and thrice, in s^ite ol «s«rcv, 

Tears, such as angels weep, burst foiWv\ ^\^^ 

Words interwove with sighB foua^ouxXJasAX'^"^ 
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" Oh m3nriad8 of immortal spirits, oh powers 
Matchless but with the Almighty ; and that strife 
Was not inglorious, though the event was dire, 
As this place testifies, and this dire change, 
Hateful to utter : but what power of mind. 
Foreseeing or presaging, from the depth 
Of knowlc^e past or present, could have fear'd 
How such united force of gods, how such 
As stood like these, could ever know repulse ? 
For who can yet believe, though after loss. 
That all these puissant legions, whose exUe 
Hath emptied heaven, shall fail to reascend 
Self-raised, and repossess their native seat I 
For me, be witness all the host of heaven, 
If counsels different or dangers shunn'd 
By me have lost our hopes. But he who reigns 
Monarch in heaven, till then, as one secure. 
Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute. 
Consent, or custom ; and his regal state 
Put forth at full, but still his strength concealM, 
"Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our fall. 
Henceforth his might we know, and know our own : 
So as not either to provoke, or dread 
New war, provoked ; our better part remains 
To work in close design, by fraud or guile. 
What force effected not : that he no less 
At length from us may find, who overcomes 
By force, hath overcome but half his foe. 
Space may produce new worlds ; whereof so rife 
There went a fame in heaven that he ere long 
Intended to create, and therein plant 
A generation, whom his choice regard 
Should favour equal to the sons of heaven : 
ThiUier, if but to pry, shall be perhaps 
Our first eruption ; thither or elsewhere ; 
For this infernal pit shall never hold 
Celestial spirits in bondage, nor the abyss 
Long under darkness cover. But these thoughts 
lYili ccfuDsel must mature : peace \» ^H^f^x 
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For who can think submission % War, then, war, 
Open or understood, must be resolyed/' 

He spake : and, to confinn his words, out flew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubim ; the sudden blaze 
Far round illumined hell : highly they raged 
Against the Highest, and fierce with grasped arms 
Clashed on their sounding shields the din of war, 
Hurling defiance towards the vault of heaven. 



ADDRB88 TO LIGHT. 



Hail, holy Light, offispring of Heav'n first bom, 

Or of th' eternal coetemal beam. 

May I express thee, umblamed ? Since God is light. 

And never but in unapproached light 

Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee, 

Briffht effluence of bright essence increate. 

Or near'st thou rather, pure ethereal stream. 

Whose fountain who shall tell 1 Before the sun, 

Before the heav'ns thou wert, and at the voice 

Of God, as with a mantle didst invest 

The rising world of waters dark and deep, 

Won from the void and formless infinite. 

Thee I revisit now with bolder wing. 

Escaped the Stygian pool, though long detained 

In that obscure sojourn, while in my flight 

Through utter and through middle darkness borne, 

With other notes than to th' Orphean lyre 

I sunff of Chaos and eternal Night, 

Taught by the heav'nly Muse to venture down 

The dark descent, and up to reascend. 

Though hard and rare ; thee J revisit safe. 

And feel thy sovereign vital lamp ; but thou 

Revisit'st not these eyes, that roll in vain 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no d&wnv 

So thick a Svp serene hath queiic\i^^^^Sx ^^^km^ 
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Or dim sothsakaa YeiVd. Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Moses haont, 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or smmy hffl, 
Smit with the love of sacred song ; but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flow'ry brooks beneaUi, 
That wash thy hallow'd feet, and warbling flow, 
Ni^tly I visit : nor sometimes forget 
Those other two equallM with me in fate. 
So were I equall'd with them in renown. 
Blind Thamjrris and blind Msonides, 
And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old : 
Then feed on thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers, as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev'n or mom. 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dailc 
Surnmnds me, from the cheerful wsys of m^i 
Cut off, and for the book of Imowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature's woriu to me expunged and rased. 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 
So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powen 
Irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purffe and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of udngs invisible to mortal sight 



■yB*8 DRIAM. 

Now mom her rosy steps in th' eastem clime 
Advancing, sow'd the earth with orient peari. 
When Adam waked, so customed ; for his sleep 
Wsuuiry light, from piure digeatkxaVxtt^ 
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And temp'rate vapours bland, which' ih' only sdiind 
Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora's fan, 
Lightly dispersed, and the shrill matin song 
Of birds on every bough ; so much the more 
His wonder was to find unwaken'd Eve, 
With tresses discomposed, and glowing'cheek, 
As through unquiet rest : he on his side 
Leaning, half raised, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamourM, and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep. 
Shot forth pecuUar graces ; then with voice 
MUd, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 
Her hand soft touching, whisper'd thus : Awake, 
My fairest, my espoused, my latest found, 
Heav'n's last best gift, my ever new delist, 
Awake ; the morning shines, and the fresh field 
Calls us ; we lose the prime, to mark how spring 
Our tended plants, how blows the citron grove, 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed; 
How Nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid sweet. 

Such whispMng waked her, but with startled eye 
On Adam, whom embracing, thus she spake. 

Oh sole, in whom my thoughts find all repose. 
My glory, my perfection, glad I see 
Tny face, and mom retum'd ; for I this night 
(Such night till this I never passed) have cEeam'd, 
If dreamed, not as I oft am wont, of thee. 
Works of day passed, or morrow's next design, 
But of offence and trouble, which my mind 
Knew never till this irksome night : Methoufht 
Close at mine ear one call'd me forth to walk 
With gentle voice, I thought it thine ; it said, 
Wliy sleep'st thou, Eve t Now is the pleasant time. 
The cool, the silent, save where silence yields 
To the night-warbliiig bird, that, now awake. 
Tunes sweetest his love-labour'd song ; now reigns 
FuU orb'd the moon, and with more pleaaix^c^li]^ 
Shadowy seta offth» face of tYnng|»\ m^vo^ 
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If none regard ; Heaven wakes with all his eyes, 
"Whom to behold but thee, Nature^s desire t 
In whose sight all things joy, with rayishment 
Attracted by thy beauty stiU to gaze. 
I rose as at thy call, but found thee not ; 
To find thee I directed then my walk ; 
And on, methought, alone I pass'd through ways 
That brought me on a sudden to the tree 
Of interdicted knowledge : fair it seem'd, 
Much fairer to my fancy than by day : 
And as I wond'ring look'd, beside it stood 
One shaped and wing'd like one of those from heaven 
By us oft seen ; his dewy locks distilled 
Ambrosia ; on that tree he also gazed ; 
And, Oh fair plant ! said he, with fhiit surcharged, 
Deigns none to ease thy load, and taste thy sweet, 
Nor God, nor man ! Is knowledge so despised % 
Or envy, or what reserve forbids to taste * 
Foifoid who will, none shall from me withhold 
Longer thy oflfer'd good ; why else set here 1 
Thus said, he paused not, but, with venturous arm, 
He pluck'd, he tasted ; me damp horror chill'd 
At such bold words, vouch'd with a deed so bold: 
But he thus, oveijoy'd ; Oh fruit divine ! 
Sweet of thyself, but much more sweet thus cropp'd* 
Forbidden here, it seems, as only fit 
For gods, yet able to make gods of men : 
And why not gods of men, since good, the more 
Communicated, more abundant grows, 
The Author not impair'd, but honoured more t 
Here, happy creature, fair angelic Eve, 
PartaJie tiiou also, happy though thou art, 
Happier thou mayst be, worthier canst not be : 
Taste this, and be henceforth among the gods. 
Thyself a goddess, not to earth confined, 
But sometimes in the air, as we sometimes 
Ascend to heav'n, b^ merit thine, and see 
What life the gods five there, and such live thoiL 
So sayiDgf he drew nigh) and to iiiA\ift\i» 
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Ev^n to my mouth of that same fruit held part, 
Which he had plucked ; the pleasant savoury smell 
So quicken'd appetite, that I, methought, 
Could not but taste. Forthwith up to the clouds 
With him I flew, and underneath beheld 
The earth outstretched immense, a prospect wide 
And various : wond'ring at my flight and change 
To this high exaltation ; suddenly 
My guide was gone, and I, methought, sunk down 
And fell asleep ; but oh how glad I wak^ 
To find this but a dream ! Thus Eve her night 
Related, and thus Adam answer'd sad. 

Best image of myself, and dearer half, 
The trouble of thy thoughts this night in sleep 
Affects me equally ; nor can I like 
This uncouth dream, of evil sprung I fear ; 
Yet evil whence ? In thee can harbour mae^ 
Created pure. But know that in the soul 
Are many lesser faculties, that serve 
Reason as chief: among these fancy next 
Her office holds ; of all external things 
Which the five watchful senses represent. 
She forms imaginations, airy shapes, 
Which reason joining or disjoining, frames 
All that we affirm or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge or opinion; then retires 
Lito her private cell when Nature rests. 
Oft in her absence mimic fancy wakes 
To imitate her ; but misjoining shapes, 
Wild works produces oft, and most in dreams, 
HI matching words and deeds long past or late. 
Some such resemblances, methinks, I find 
Of our last evening's tidk, in this thy dream, 
But with addition strange ; yet be not sad. 
Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 
No spot or blame behind : which gives me hope 
That what in sleep thou didst abhor to dreamt 
Waking thou never wilt consent U> do. 
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Bear on your wings and in yonr notes his praise. 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep; 
"Witness if I be silent, mom or even. 
To hUl or valley, fountain or fresh shade, 
Made Tocal by my song, and taught his praise. 
Hail ! universal Lord, be bounteous still 
To give us only good ; and if the night 
Have gathered aught of evil, or concealed, 
Diq[)er8e it, as now light dispels the dark. 



FROM PARADISE RIOAINKD. 

Wbstward, much nearer by southwest, behold 

Where on the iBgean shore a city stands 

Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil, 

Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 

And eloquence, native to famous wits, 

Or hospitable, in her sweet recess. 

City or suburban, studious walks and shades ; 

See there the olive grove of Academe, 

Plato's retirement, where the Attic biitl 

TriUs her thick-warbled notes the summer long; 

There flowery hill Hyraettus, with the sound 

Of bees* industrious murmur oft invites 

To studious musing ; there Ilissus rolls 

His whisp'ring stream : within the walls then view 

The schools of ancient sages ; his who bred 

Great Alexander to subdue the world, 

Lyceum there, and painted Stoa next : 

There shalt thou hear and learn the secret power 

Of harmony in tones and numbers hit 

By voice or hand, and various-measured verse, 

iBolian charms and Dorian lyric odes, 

And his who gave them breath, but higher sung, 

Blind Melesigenes, thence Homer callM, 

Wliase poem Phoebus chaUenged tot \^ o^w\i. 
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Thence what the lofty grave tragedians taught 
In Chorus or Iambic, teachers best 
Of moral prudence, with delight received 
In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 
Of fate, and chance, and change in human life ; 
High actions and high passions best describing : 
Thence to the famous orators repair, 
Those ancient, whose resistless elo<][uence 
"Wielded at will that fierce democratie, 
Shook th' arsenal, and fulmined over Greece, 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes' throne : 
To sage philosophy next lend thine ear. 
From heav'n descended to the low-roof 'd house 
Of Socrates ; see there his tenement. 
Whom well inspired the oracle pronounced 
Wisest of men ; from whose mouth issued forth 
Melliflooiis streams that water'd all the schools 
Of Academics old and new, with those 
Sumamed Peripatetics, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe ; 
Tnese here revolve, or, as thou lik'st, at hornet ^ 
Tin time mature thee to a kingdom's weight ; 
These rules will render thee a king comj^ete 
Within th3rself, much more with empire joined. 
Vol. I.- 
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Ahdesw Maetsll. 1620-1678« 

BBKMUDAS. 

Whkre the remote Bennudas ride« 
In the ocean's bosom miespied ; 
From a small boat, that row'd along, 
The Ust'nmg winds received this song. 

What should we do but sing his praise. 
That led us through the wat'ry maze, 
Unto an isle so long unknown, 
^d yet far kinder than our own ? 
Where he the huge sea-monsters wracks, 
That Uft the deep upon their backs. 
He lands us on a grassy stage. 
Safe from the storms and tempest's rage. 
He ^ve us this eternal spring, 
Which here enamels everything ; 
And sends the fowls to us in care, 
On daily visits through the air. 
He hangs in shades the orange bright, 
lake golden lamps in a green night ; 
And doea in the pomegranates close 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shows* 
He makes the figs our mouths to meet : 
And throws the melons at our feet« 
But apples plants of such a price. 
No tree could ever bear them twice. 
With cedars, chosen by his hand. 
From Lebanon, he stores the land ; 
And makes the hollow seas, that roar, 
Proclaim the ambergris on shore. 
He cast (of which we rather boast) 
The gospel's pearl upon our coast ; 
And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple, where to sound lus name. 
Oh! let our voice his praise exalt, 
Till it arrive at heaven's waVl -. 
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Which, thence (perhaps) rebounding, may, 
Echo beyond the M exique Bay. 

Thus sung they, in the English boat, 
An holy and a cheerful note ; 
And all the way, to guide their chime, 
With falling oars they kept the time. 



TBI NTMPH COMPLAINING FOR THE DBATH OP HIR PAWN. 

The wanton troopers riding by. 
Have shot my fawn, and it will die. 
Ungentle men ! they cannot thrive 
Who kill'd thee. Thou ne'er didst alive 
Them any harm : alas ! nor could 
Thy death yet do them any good. 
I'm sure I never wish'd them ill; 
Nor do I for all this ; nor will : 
But, if my simple pray'rs may yet 
Prevail with Heaven to forget 
Thy murder, I will join my tears 
Rather Ithan fail. But, oh my fears ! 
It cannot die so. Heaven's King 
Keeps register of everything ; 
And nothing may we use in vain, 
Ev'n beasts must be with justice slain ; 
Else men are made their deodands. 
Though they should wash their guilty hands 
In this warm life-blood, which doth part 
From thine, and wound me to the heart. 
Yet could they not be clean : their stain 
Is dyed in such a purple grain. 
There is not such another in 
The world to offer for their sin. 
Inconstant Sylvio, when yet 
I had not found him coimterfeit. 
One morning (I remember well) 
Tied in thia silver chain axid\>eW, 
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Gave it to me : nay, and I know 
What he said then — ^I'm sure I do. 
Said he, " Look how your huntsman here 
Hath taught a fawn to hunt his dear." 
But Sylvio soon had me beguiled : 
This waxed tame while he grew wild, 
And quit« regardless of my smart, 
Left me his fawn, but took his heart. 

Thenceforth I set myself to play 
My solitary time away, 
With this : and, very well content, 
Coidd so mine idle Ufe have spent. 
For it was full of sport, and light 
Of foot and heart, and did invite 
Me to its game : it seemed to bless 
Itself in me. How could I less 
Than love it ? Oh, I cannot be 
Unkind t' a beast that loveth me. 

Had it Uved long, I do not know 
Whether it too might have done so 
As Sylvio did : his gifts might be 
Perhaps as false, or more, than he. 
For I am sure, for aught that I 
Could in so short a time espy. 
Thy love was far more better than 
The love of false and cruel man. 

Witii sweetest milk and sugar first 
I it at mine own fingers nursed; 
And as it grew, so every day 
It wax^d more white and sweet than they. 
It had so sweet a breath ! And oft 
I blush'd to see its foot more soft, 
And white, shall I say than my hand f 
Nay, any lady's of the land. 

It is a wondrous thing how fleet 
Twas on those little silver feet. 
With what a pretty, skipping grace, 
Jt oft would challenge me the race : 
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And when 't had left me far away, 
'Twould stay, and run again, and stay. 
For it was nimhler much than hinds ; 
And trod, as if on the four winds. 

I have a garden of my own, 
But so with roses overgrown. 
And lihes, that you would it guess 
To be a little wUdemess, 
And all the spring-time of the year 
It only loved to be there. 
• Among the beds of lihes I 
Have sought it oft, where it should lie ; 
Yet could not, till itself would rise, 
Find it, although before mine eyes ; 
For, in the flaxen lilies' shade. 
It like a bank of lihes laid. 
Upon the roses it would feed. 
Until its hps ev'n seemed to bleed; 
And then to me 'twould boldly trip, 
And print those roses on my hp. 
But all its chief delight was still 
On roses thus itself to fill ; 
And its pure virgin hmbs to fold 
In whitest sheets of lihes cold. 
Had it hved long, it would have been 
LiUes without, roses within. 

Oh help ! oh help ! I see it faint, 
And die as calmly as a saint. 
See how it weeps ! the tears do come. 
Sad, slowly, dropping like a gum. 
So weeps the wounded balsam ; so 
- The holy frankincense doth flow. 
The brotherless Hehades 
Melt in such amber tears as these. 

I in a golden vial will 
Keep these two crystal tears ; and fill 
It, till it do overflow with mine ; 
Then place it in Diana's shrine. 

02 
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Now my sweet fawn is vanished to 
Whither tne swans and turtles go; 
In fair Elysium to endure, 
With milk-white lambs and ermines pure. 
Oh do not run too fast : for I 
Will but bespeak thy grave, and die. 

First my unhappy statue shall 
Be cut in marble ; and, withal. 
Let it be weeping too ; but there 
Th^ engraver sure his art may spare, 
For I so truly thee bemoan, 
That I shall weep though I be stone ; 
Until my tears, still dropping, wear 
My breast, themselves engraving there. 
There at my feet shalt thou be laid, 
Of purest alabaster made ; 
For I would have thine image be 
White as I can, though not as thee. . 



THE OABDIN. 

How vainly men themselves amaze, 
To win the palm, the oak, or ba3rs ; 
And their incessant labours see 
Crowned from some single heifo or tree, 
Whose short and narrow verged shade 
Does prudently their toils upbraid ; 
While all the flowers and trees do close, 
To weave the garlands of repose. 

Fair Quiet, have I found thee here. 
And Innocence, thy sister dear! 
Mistaken long, I sought you then 
In busy companies of men. 
Your sacred plants, if here below, 
Only among the plants will grow. 
JSociety is dl but rude 
To this delicious solitude. 
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What wondrous life in this I lead ! 
Ripe apples drop about my head. 
The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine. 
The nectarine, the curious peach, 
Into my hands themselves do reach. 
Stumbling on melons as I pass, 
Ensnared with flow'ers, I fall on grass. 

Meanwhile the mind, from pleasure lem, 
^ Withdraws into its happiness ; 
The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find ; 
Yet it creates, transcending these, 
Far other worlds and other seas ; 
Annihilating all that's made 
To a green thought in a green shade. 

Here at the fountain's sliding foot, 
Or at some fruit-tree's mossy root, 
Casting the body's vest aside, 
My soul into the boughs does glide : 
There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 
Then whets, and claps its silver wings ; 
And, till prepared for longer flight. 
Waves in its plumes the various light 

Such was that happy garden-state, 
While man there walk'd without a mate : 
After a place so pure and sweet. 
What other help could yet be meet ! 
But 'twas beyond a mortal's share 
To wander solitary there : 
Two Paradises are in one. 
To live in Paradise alone. 

How well the skilful ^ard'ner drew 
Of flow'rs, and herbs, this dial new : 
Where, from above, the milder sun 
Does through the fragrant zodiac run : 
And, as it works, th' industrious bee 
Computes his time as well as we. 
How could such sweet aiidwW^«os&!b\fiSQis» 
Be ziMskon'd but withlieitA «DJi%3ni^T«»N 
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Anhb, Countess or Winchblse^. 1790. 

BBTRSAT. 

GiTi me, oh indulgent Fate, 
Give me vet before I die, 
A sweet but absolute retreat 
'Mong paths so lost and trees so high, 
That the world may ne'er invade. 
Through such windings and such shade, 
My unshi^en hberty. 

No intruders thither come 
Who visit but to be from home ; 
None who their vain moments pass, 
Only studious of their glass : 
News that charm to hstening ears. 
That false alarm to hopes and fears. 
That common theme for every fop. 
From the statesman to the shop. 
In those coverts ne'er be spread 
Of who's deceased or who's to wed. 
Be no tidings thither brought ; 
But, silent ap a midnight thought, 
Where the world may ne'er invade. 
Be those windings and that shade. 

Courteous Fate ! afford me there 
A table spread without my care. 
With what the neighbouring fields impart. 
Whose cleanliness be all its art. 
When of old the calf was dress'd. 
Though to make an angel's feast. 
In the plain unstudied sauce, 
Nor treufie nor morHlia was. 
Not comd the mighty patriarch's board 
One farfetched ortolan afford. 
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Courteous fate, then give me there 

Only plain and wholesome fare ; / 

Fruits, indeed, would Heaven bestow, 

All that did in Eden grow ; 

All but the forbidden tree 

Would be coveted by me : 

Grapes with juice so crowded up, 

As breaking through the native cup ; 

Figs yet growing, candied o'er 

By the sun's attracting power ; 

Cherries, with the downy peach, 

All within my easy reach ; 

While creeping near the humble ground 

Should the strawberry be found. 

Springing wheresoe'er I strayed 

Through those windings and that shade. 

Give me there, since Heaven has shown 

It was not good to be alone, 

A partner suited to my mind. 

Solitary, pleased, and kind. 

Who partially may something see 

Preferred to all the world in me ; 

Slighting by my humble side, 

Fame and splendour, wealth and pride. 

When but two the earth possessM, 

'Twas their happiest days and best ; 

They by business nor by wars. 

They by no domestic cares. 

From each other e'er were drawn ; 

But in some grove or flowery lawn 

Spent the swiftly flying time. 

Spent their own and Nature's prime, 

In love — that only passion given 

To perfect man while friends with Heaven. 

Rage, and jealousies, and hate. 

Transports of his fallen state. 

When by Satan's wiles betrayed, 

Fly those windings and t\va\. ^^^* 
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Sjlmuel Butler. 1612-1680. 



HUDIBRA8. 



When civil dudgeon first grew high, 
And men fell out, they knew not why ; 
When hard words, jealousies, and fears, 
Set folks together by the ears, 
And made them fight, like mad or drunk, 
For Dame Religion as for punk ; 
Whose hcmesty they all durst swear for. 
Though not a man of them knew wherefore; 
When Gospel-trumpeter, surrounded 
With long-ear'd rout, to battle sounded ; 
And pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 
Was beat with fist instead of a stick. 
Then did Sir Knight abandon dwelling. 
And out he rode a colgnelling. 
A wight he was, whose very sight would 
Entitle him mirror of knighthood. 
That never bow'd his stubborn knee 
To anything but chivalry. 
Nor put up blow, but that which laid 
Knight worshipful on shoulder blade ; 
Chief of domestic knights and errant, 
Either for chartel or for warraj;it ; 
Great on the bench, great in the saddle, 
That could as well bind o^er as swaddle : 
Mighty he was at both of these. 
And styled of war as well as peace 
(So some rats, of amphibious nature, 
Are either for the land or water) : 
But here our authors make a doubt 
Whether he were more wise or stout : 
Some hold the one, and some the other, 
But, howsoever they make a pother. 
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The difF'rence was so small, his brain 
Outweighed his rage but half a grain : 
Which made some take him for a tool 
That knaves do work with, caU'd a fooL 
For 't has been held by many, that 
As Montaigne, playing with his cat, 
Complains she thought him but an ass, 
Much more she would Sir Hudibras ; 
For that^s the name our valiant knight 
To all his challenges did write ; 
But they're mistaken very much, 
'Tis plain enough he was not such. 
We grant, although he had much wit, 
H' was very shy of using it. 
As being loath to wear it out. 
And therefore bore it not about : 
Unless on holydays or so. 
As men their best apparel do. 
Biesides, 'tis known he could speak Greek 
As naturally as pigs squeak ; 
That Latin was no more difficile. 
Than to a blackbird His to whistle : 
Being rich in both, he never scanted 
His bounty unto such as wanted; 
But much of either would afford 
To many that had not one word. 



He was in logic a great critic, 
Profoundly skiU'd in analytic : 
He could distinguish, and divide 
A hair 'twixt south and southwest side ; 
On either which he would dispute, 
^Confute, change hands, and still confute : 
He'd undertake to prove, by force 
Of argument, a man's no horse ; 
He'd prove a buzzard is no fowl, 
And that a lord may be an owl ; 
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A calf an aldennan, a goose a justice, 
And rooks committee-men and trustees. 
He*d run in debt by disputation, 
And pay with ratiocination : 
All this by syllogism true, 
In mood and figure he would do. 
For rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope : 
And when he happenM to break off 
I' th' middle of his speech, or cough, 
H' had hard words ready to show why, 
And tell what rules he did it by ; 
Else when with greatest art he spoke, 
YouM think he talk'd like other folk ; 
For all a rhetorician^s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. 
But, when he pleased to show H, his speech^ 
In loftiness of sound, was rich ; 
A Babylonish dialect. 
Which learned pedants much affect : 
It was a parti-colour^d dress 
Of patched and piebald languages ; 
'Twas English cut on Greek and Latin, 
Like fustian heretofore on satin ; 
It had an odd promiscuous tone. 
As if h' had talked three parts in one ; 
Which made some think, when he did gabble, 
Th' had heard three labourers of Babel, 
Or Ceiberus himself pronounce 
A leash of languages at once. 
' This he as volubly would rent. 
As if his stock would ne'er be spent : 
And truly to support that charge, 
He had supplies as vast and large ; 
For he could coin or counterfeit 
New words, with little or no wit ; 
Words so debased and hard, no stone 
Was liard enough to touch them on; 
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And when with hasty noise he spoke 'em, 
The ignorant for current took 'em ; 
That had the orator, who once 
Did fill his mouth with pebble stones 
When he harangued, but known his phrase, 
He would have used no other ways. 
In mathematics he was greater 
Than Tycho Brahe or Erra Pater ; 
For he, by geometric scale. 
Could take the size of pots of ale ; 
Resolve by sines and tangents straight 
If bread or butter wanted weight ; 
And wisely tell what hour o' th' day 
The clock does strike, by alg:ebra. 
Besides, he was a shrewd phdosopher, 
And had read ev^ry text and gloss over : 
Whatever the crabbed'st author hath, 
He understood b' impUcit faith : 
Whatever skeptic could inquire for, 
For ev'ry why he had a wherefore ; 
Knew more than forty of them do. 
As far as words and terms could go ; 
All which he understood by rote, 
And, as occasion served, would quote : 
No matter whether right or wrong, 
They might be either said or sung. 
His notions fitted things so well. 
That which was which he could not teD, 
But oftentimes mistook the one 
For th' other, as great cleiks have done. 
He could reduce Sn things to acts, 
And knew their natures by abstracts ; 
Where Entity and Quiddity, 
The ghosts of defunct bodies, fly ; ' 

Where truth in person does appear. 
Like words congealed in northern air. 
He knew what's what, and that's as hi;^ 
As metaphysic wit can fly : 
Vol. L-^P 
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In school-divinity as able 
As he that hight Irrefragable ; 
A second Thomas, or, at once 
To name them aU, another Dunce ; 
Profound in all the Nominal 
And Real ways beyond them all : 
For he a rope of sand could twist 
As tough as learned Sorbonist, 
And weave fine cobwebs, fit for scull 
That^s empty when the moon is fidl ; 
Such as take lodgings in a head 
That^s to be let unfurnished. 
He could raise scruples dark and nicei 
And after solve *em in a trice ; 



He knew the seat of Paradise, 
Could tell in what degree it lies. 
And, as he was disposed, could prove it 
Below the moon, or else above it ; 
What Adam dreamed of, when his bride 
Came from her closet in his side ; 
Whether the devil tempted her 
By a High Dutch interpreter ; 



Whether the serpent, at the faU, 

Had cloven feet, or none at all : 

All this, without a gloss or comment. 

He could unriddle in a moment. 

In proper terms, such as men smatter, 

When they throw out, and miss the matter. 
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Edmund Wjlller. 1605-1687. 

80NG. 

Go, lovely rose ! 
. Tell her, that wastes her time and me. 

That now she knows. 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tell her that's young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied. 

That, hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. 

Small is the worth 
Of beauty, from the light retired : 

Bid her come forth. 
Suffer herself to be desired. 
And not blush so to be admired. 

ThjBn die ! that she 
The common fate of all things rare 

May read in thee : 
How small a part of time they share, 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair ! 



ON ▲ GIRDLE. 



That which her slender waist confined. 
Shall now my joyful temples bind : 
No monarch but would give his crowu^ 
Hi8 arms might do what \\i\&^'a& ^Otxii^* 
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It was my heaven's extremest sphere, 
The pale which held that lovely deer : 
My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 
Did all within this circle move ! 

A narrow compass ! and yet there 
Dwelt all that^s good and all that's fair ; 
Give me but what this riband bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round. 



Hbnbt Yauohan. 1695. 

SARLT EMINO AND PRATER. 

When first thy eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 

To do the like ; our bodies but forerun 

The spirit's duty : true hearts spread and heave 

Unto their God as flowers do to the sun ; 

Give 1]^ thy first thoughts then, so shalt thou keep 

Him company all day, and in him sleep. 

Yet never sleep the sun up ; prayer should 
Dawn with the day : there are set awful hours 
'Twixt heaven and us ; the manna was not good 
After sun-rising ; far day suUies flowers : 
Rise to prevent the sun ; sleep doth sins glut, 
And heaven's gate opens when the world's is shut. 

Walk with thy fellow-creatures : note the hush 
And whisperings among them. Not a spring 
Or leaf but hath his morning h3ann ; each bush 
And oak doth know I AM. Canst thou not sing? 
Oh leave thy cares and follies ! go this way. 
And thou art sure to prosper all the day. 

Serve €rod before the world ; let him not go 
Until thou hast a blessinc^ ; then resign 
77ie whole unto him, and remember who 
JPnvail'd by wrestling ere the sua ^^ «lbmA\ 
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Pour oil upon the stones, weep for thy sin, 
Then journey on, and haYe an eye to heaY*n. 

Mornings are mysteries : the first, world's youth, 
Man's resurrection, and the future's bud, 
iShrowd in their births ; the crown of life, light, truth, 
Is styled their star ; the stone and hidden food : 
Three blessings wait upon them, one of which 
Should move— they make us holy, happy, rich. 

When the world's up, and every swarm abroad. 
Keep well thy temper, mix not with each clay ; 
Despatch necessities ; life hath a load 
Which must be carried on, and safely may : 
Yet keep those cares without thee ; let the heart 
Be God's alone, and choose the better part. 



THB TIMBBB. 

SuRB thou didst flourish once, and many sprmgs, 
Many bright mornings, much dew, many showers, 

Pass'd o'er thy head ; many Ught hearts and wings. 
Which now are dead, lodged in thy living towers*. 

And still a new succession sings and flies. 
Fresh groves grow up, and their green branches 

Towards the old and still enduring skies, [shoot 
While the low violet thrives at their root. 
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Still young and fine, but what is still in view 
We slight as old and soil'd, though fresh and new. 
How bright wert thou when Shem's admiring eye 
Thy burniah'd flaming arch did furel de^cx^ \ 

P8 
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When Zerah, Nahor, Haran, Abram, Lot, 
Tlie youthful world^s gray fathers, in one knot 
Did with intentive looks watch every hour 
For thy new light, and trembled at each shower! 
When thou dost shine, darkness looks white and fair ; 
Forms turn to music, clouds to smiles and air ; 
Rain gently spends his honey-drops, and pours 
Balm on the cleft earth, milk on grass and flowers. 
Bright pledge of peace and sunshme, the sure tie 
Of thy Lord's hand, the object of his eye ! 
When I behold thee, though my Ught be dim. 
Distant and low, I can in thine see him, 
Who looks upon thee from his glorious throne. 
And minds the covenant betwixt all and One. 



THE WRE4TH. 

SmoE I in storms most used to be. 

And seldom yielded flowers. 
How shall I get a wreath for thee 

From these rude barren hours ! 

The softer dressings of the spring, 

Or summer's later store, 
I will not for thy temples bring. 

Which thorns, not roses, wore : 

But a twined wreath of grief and praise, 
I Praise soiled with tears, and tears again 
Shining with joy, Hke dewy days. 

This day I bring for all thy pain. 
Thy causeless pain ; and as sad death. 

Which sadness breeds in the most vain, 
Oh not in vain ! now beg thy breath. 
Thy quickening breath, which gladly bears 

Through saddest clouds to that glad place 
Where cloudless quires sing w\l\ioiit\«ax^ 
Sing thy just praise^ and see t\i7 ^^^* 
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John Drtden. 1631->1700. 

▲LBXANDim*8 FBA8T. 

*TwAJ at the royal feast for Persia won 
By Philip*s warlike son : 

Aloft in awful state 

The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne : 

His valiant peers were placed around ; 
Their brows with roses and with m3rrtles bound : 

(So should desert in arms be crown'd) 
The lovely Thais, by his side, 
Sate, Uke a blooming Eastern bride, 
In flower of youth and beauty's pride. 

Happy, happy, happy pair ! 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave deserves the fair. 

Timotheus, placed on high 

' Amid the tuneful quire, 
With flying fingers touch'd the lyre : 

The trembUi^ notes ascend the sky, 
And heavenly joys inspire. 

The song began from Jove, 

Who left his blissful seats above, 

(Such is the power of mighty love). 

A dragon's fiery form betied the god. 

Sublime on ra^ant spires he rode, 
When he to fair Olympia pressed, 
And while he sought her snowy breast : 

Then round her ^lender waist he curPd, [world. 

And stamped an image of himself, a sovereign of the 

The listening crowd admire the lofty sound, 

A present deity, they shout around ; 

A preseot dei^4 the vaulted rooi^ T^\)o>a3A\ 
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With ravished ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres. 

The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung : 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young : 
The jolly god in triumph comes ; 
Sound the trumpets ; beat the drums ; 
Flushed with a purple grace, 
He shows his honest face ; 
Now give the hautboys breath : he comes, he comet. 
Bacchus, ever fair and young. 

Drinking joys did first ordain ; 
Bacchus* blessings are a treasure. 
Drinking is the soldier's pleasure : 
Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure ; 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

Soothed with the sound, the kin^ grew vain ; 
Fought all his battles o'er agam ; 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice be slew 
The master saw the madness rise ; [the iliun. 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eves ; 
And, while he heaven and earth defiedt 
Changed his hand and checked his pride. 

He chose a mournful Muse, 

Soft pity to infuse : 
He sung Darius great and good, 

By too severe a fate. 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen. 
Fallen from his high estate, 

And weltering in his blood ; 
Deserted, at his utmost need, 
By those his former bounty fed : 
On the bare earth exposed he lies. 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 
With downcast looks the joyless victor satt. 
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ReTolving in his altered soul 
The various turns of chance below ; • 

And now and then a sigh he stole. 
And tears began to flow. 

The mighty master smiled to see 
That love was in the next degree : 
Twas but a kindred sound to more, 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 
Soon he sooth'd his soul to pleasures. 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble ; 
Honour but an empty bubble ; 

Never ending, still beginning, 
Fu^hting still, and still destrojring; 

If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, oh think it worth enjoying : 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 
Take the good the gods provide thee. 
The many rend the skies with loud applause ; 
So Love was crown'd, but Music won the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care. 
And sigh'd and look'd, sieh*d and looked, 
Sigh'd and lookM, and sigh d again : 
At length, with love and wine at once oppressed, 
The vaoquish*d victor sunk upon her breast. 

Now strike the golden lyre again : 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 
Break his bands of sleep asunder. 
And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thmider. 
Hark, hark, the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head ! 
As awaked from the dead, 
And, amazed, he stares around. 
Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries, 
S^ the Furies arise : 
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- See the snakes that they rear, 

How they hiss in their hair, 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes 
Behold a ghastly band, 
Each a torch in lus hand ! 
Those are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were dam, 
And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain : 
Give the vengeance due 
To the vaUant crew. 
Behold how they toss their torches on high, 

How they point to the Persian abodes. 
And guttering temples of their hostile gods. 
The princes applaud with a furious joy ; 
And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to destroy ; 
Thais led the way, 
To Ught him to his prey. 
And, like another Helen, fired another Troy. 

Thus, long ago. 
Ere heaving bellows leam'd to blow, 

While organs yet were mute ; 
Timotheus, to his breathing flute 
And sounding lyre. 
Could swell the soul to rage or kindle soft desire. 
At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame ; 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store* 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And idded length to solemn sounds, 
With Nature^s mother-wit, and arts unknown befcne. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize. 

Or both divide the crown ; 
He raised a moHal to the skies ; 
She drew an angel down. 
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CHARACTER OP SHAFtBSBURT. 

Or these the false Achitophel was first, 

A name to all succeeding ages cursed ; 

For close designs and crooked counsels fit ; 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit ; 

Restless, unfix'd in principles and place ; 

In power unpleased, impatient of disgrsfce ; 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way. 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o'er inforra'd the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extremity ; 

Pleased with the danger when the waves went hig^ 

He sought the storms ; but, for a calm unfit, 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit. 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied. 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide ; 

Else why should he, with wealth and honour blessed, 

Refuse his age the needful hours of rest 1 

Punish a body which he could not please ; 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease ; 

And all to leave what with his toil he won, 

To that unfeather'd two-legg'd thing, a son ; 

Got while his soul did huddled notions try, 

And bom a shapeless lump, hke anarchy. 

In friendship false, implacable in hate ; 

Resolved to ruin or to rule the state. 

To compass this the triple bond he broke, 

The pillars of the public safety shook. 

And fitted Israel for a foreign yoke ; 

Then seized with fear, yet still affecting fame, 

Usurped a patriot's all-atoning name. 

So easy still it proves in. factious times. 

With public zeal to cancel private crimes. 

How safe is treason, and how sacred ill. 

Where none can sin against the people's vrilLl 



\ 
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Where crowds can wink, and no offence be knowiii 
Since in another^s guilt they find their own ! 
Yet fame deserved no enemy can grudge ; 
The statesman we abhor, but praise the judge. 
In Israelis courts ne^er sat an Abethdin 
With more discerning eyes, or hands more cleaiii 
Unbribed, unsought, the wretched to redress ; 
Swift of despatch, and easy of access. 
Oh ! had hepeen content to serve the crown^ 
With virtues only proper to the gown ; 
Or had the rankness of the soil been freed 
From cockle, that oppress^ the noble seed ; 
David for him his tuneful harp had strung, 
And heaven had wanted one unmortal song. 
But wild ambition loves to slide, not stand, 
And fortune's ice prefers to virtue's land. 
Achitophel, grown weary to possess 
A lawful fame and lazy happmess, 
^Disdain'd the golden fruit to gather free, 
Aikl lent the crowd his arm to shake the tree« 



OHARAOTIB OF ZIMRL 

SoMS of their chiefs were princes of the land ; 
In the first rank of these did Ziihri stand : 
A man so various, that he seem'd to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome : 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong ; 
Was everything by starts, and nothing long ; 
But, in the course of one revolving moon. 
Was chvmist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon : 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinkuif , 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died m thinking. 
Bless'd madman, who could every hour emidoy 
With something new to wish, or to enjoy ! 
Railing and praising were his usual themes, 
^^jdbatbf to sliowtoi\)dgmeii\)VlieTXt«ioAA\ 
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So over violent, or over civil, 
That every man with him was God or devil. 
In squandering wealth was his peculiar art ; 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 
Beggar'd by fools, whom still he found too late ; 
He had his jest, and they had his estate. 
He laughed himself from court, then sought relief 
By forming parties, but could ne^er be chief; 
For, spite of him, the weight of business fell 
On Absalom, and wise Achitophel : 
Thus, wicked but in will, of means bereft, 
He left no foction, but of that was left. 



BBIOBIPTION or LTOUROns KINO OF THRACK, AMD OF BMl^ 

TR1U8 KINO OF INDB. 

A HUNDBBD knights with Palamon there came, 
i^^nroved in fight, and men of mighty name i 
Their arms were several, as their nations were, 
But furnished all alike with sword and spear. 
Some wore coat armour, imitating scale ; 
And next their skins were stubborn shirts of mail. 
Some wore a breastplate and a Ught juppon^ 
Their horses clothed with rich caparison : 
Some for defence would leathern bucklers use 
Of folded hides ; and others shields of t^ruee. 
One hung a pole-axe at his saddle-bow. 
And one a heavy mace to shun the foe ; 
One fop his legs and knees provided Well, 
With jambeux arm^d, and double plateA of fifteel i 
This on his helmet wore a lady's glove, 
And that a sleeve embroider'd'by his love< 
With Palamon above the rest in place, 
Lvcttigus came, the surly King of Thvace ; 
Black was his beard, and manly was his ftice ; 
The balls of his Inroad eyes roll'd in his hoad. 
And glared betwixt a yellow %»& b^xq^x 
Vol, /.— 
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He looked a lion with a gloomy stare, 

And o^er his eyebrows hung his matted hair : 

Big-boned, and large of limbs, with sinews strong, 

Broad-shoulder'd, and his arms were round and long. 

Four milk-white bulls (the Thracian use of old) 

Were yoked to draw his car of burnished gold. 

Upright he stood, and bore aloft his shield, 

Conspicuous from afar, and overlooked :^e field. 

His surcoat was a bearskin on his back ; 

His hair hung long behind, and glossy raven black. 

His ample forehead bore a coronet 

"With sparkling diamonds and with rubies set : 

Ten brace and more of greyhounds, snowy fair, 

And tall as stags, ran loose, and coursed around Ms 

chair, 
A match for pards in flight, in grappling for the bear : 
With golden muzzles aU their mouths were bound, 
And collars of the same their necks surround. 
Thus through the fields Lycurgus took his way; 
His hundred knights attend in pomp and proud array. 
To match this monarch, with strong Arcite came 
Emetrius king of Inde, a mighty name, 
On a bay courser, goodly to behold 
The trappings of his horse adom'd with baifoarons 

gold. 
Not Mars bestrode a steed with greater grace ; 
His surcoat o'er his arms was cloth of Thrace, 
Adom'd with pearls, all orient, round, and great ; 
His saddle was of gold, with emerald set. 
His shoulders large a mantle did attire, 
With rubies thick, and sparkling as the fire : 
His amber-colour'd locks in ringlets run. 
With graceful negligence, and shone against the 8im : 
His nose was aquiline, his eyes were blue. 
Ruddy his lips, and fresh and fair his hue ; 
Some sprinkled freckles on his face were seen. 
Whose dusk set off the whiteness of the skm : 
His awful presence did the crowd surprise. 
Nor durst &e rash spectator meelYos €^«»r- 
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Eyes that confessed him horn for kingly sway, 

So fierce, they Hashed intolerable day. 

His age in Nature's youthful prime appeared, 

And just began to bloom his yellow beard. 

Whene'er he spoke, his voice was*heard around, 

Loud as a trumpet, with a silver sound. 

A laurel wreathed his temples, fresh aQd green ; 

And myrtle sprigs, the marks of love, were mix'd 

Upon his fist he bore, for his dehght, [between. 

An eagle wbU reclaim'd, and lily white. 

Hte hundred knights attend him to the war. 
All arm'd for battle j save their heads were bare. 
Words and devices blazed on every shield. 
And pleasing was the terror of the field. 
For kings, and dukes, and barons yoii. might see, 
Like sparling stars, though different in degree, 
All for th' increase of arms and love of cMvalry. 
Before the king tame leopards led the way, 
And troops of Eons innocently play. 
80 Bacchus throug;h the conquered Indies rode, 
And beasts in gambols frisk'd before the honest god 



FROM CYMON AND IPHIGKNIA. 

In that sweet isle where Venus keeps her court, 
And every grace and all the loves resort ; 
Where either sex is form'd of softer earth, 
And takes the bent of pleasure from her birth, 
There hyed a Cyprian lord, above the rest 
Wise, wealthy, with a numerous issue bless'd. 

But, as no gift of fortune is sincere. 
Was only wanting in a worthy heir ; 
His eldest bom, a goodly youth to view. 
Excelled the rest^n shape and outward shew, 
Fair, tall, his hmbs with due proportion join'd, 
But of a heavy, dull, degenerate mind. 
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His soul belied the features of his face ; 

Beauty was there, but beauty in disgrace^ 

A clownish mien, a voice with rustic sound. 

And stupid eyes that ever loved the ground. 

He lookM like Nature's error, as the mind 

And body were not of a piece designed, 

But made for two, and by mistake in one were join^. 

The ruling rod, the father's forming care, 
Were exercised in vain on wit's despair ; 
The more inform'd, the less he understood, 
And deeper sunk by floundering in the mud. 
Now scom'd of all, and grown the public shame. 
The people from Galesus changed his name, 
And Cymon call'd, which signifies a brute ; 
So well his name did with his nature suit. 

His father, when he found his labour lost, 
And care employ'd that answer'd not the cost, 
Chose an ungrateful object to remove. 
And loathed to see what nature made him love; 
So to his country farm the fool confined ; 
Rude work well suited with a rustic mind. 
Thus to the wilds the sturdy Cymon went, 
A squire among the swains, and pleased with banish* 
His com and cattle were his only care, [ment. 

And his supreme deUght, a country fair. 

It happen'd on a summer's holyday, 
That to the green-wood shade he took his way; 
For Cymon shunn'd the church, and used not much 

to pray. 
His quarter*staff, which he could ne'er fbxsake. 
Hung half before and half behind his back. 
He trudged along, unknowing what he soughl^ 
And whiistled as he went for want of thought. 

By chance conducted, or by thirst constrain'd, 
The deep recesses of the grove he gain'd ; 
Where, in a plain defended by the wood, 
Crept through the matted grass a crystal flood, 
By which an alabaster fountain stood ; 
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And on the margin of the fount was laid 

(Attended by her slaves) a sleeping maid, 
jike Dian and her nymphs, when tired with sport, 
To rest by cool £urotas they resort : 
The dame herself the goddess well express^, 
Not more distinguish'd by her purple vest 
Than by the charming features of her face, 
And ev'n in slumber a superior grace : 
Her comely Umbs composed with decent care, 
Her body shaded with a shght cymar ; 
The fanning wind upon her bosom blows, 
To meet the fanning wind the bosom rose ; ^ 
The fanning wind and purling streams continue her 
. repose. - 

The fool of nature- stood with stupid eyes. 
And gaping mouth, that testified surprise, 
Fix'd on her face, nor could remove his sight, 
New as he was to' love, and novice to deUght : 
Long mute he stood, and leaning on his staff. 
His wonder witness'd with an idiot laugh ; 
Then would have spoke, but by his glimmering sense 
"First found his want of words, and fear'd offence : 
Doubted for what he was he should be known. 
By his clown accent and his country tone. 
Tlirough the rude chaos thus the running light 
Shot the first ray that pierced the native night ; 
Then day and darkness in the mass were mix'd. 
Till, gathered in a globe, the beams were fix'd. 
Last shone the sun, who, radiant in his sphere, 
Illumined heaven and earth, and rolled around the 
So reason in his brutal soul began, [year. 

Love made him first suspect he was a man ; 
Love made him doubt his broad barbarian sound ; 
By love his want of words and wit he found ; 
That sense of want prepared the future way 
To knowledge, and disclosed the promise of a day 

Q3 
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FBOK THB FLOWS B AND TRI LSAF. 

Attending long in vain, I took the way, 
Which through a path hut scarcely printed lay ; 
In narrow mazes oft it seem'd to meet, 
And looked as lightly pressed by fairy feet. 
Wandering, I walk'd alone, for still methought 
To some strange end so strange a path was wrouglit; 
At last it led me where an ai&ur stood. 
The sacred receptacle of the wood ; 
This place unmark'd, though oft I walk'd the greeny 
In all my progress I had never seen ; 
And, seized at once with wonder and delight. 
Gazed all around me, new to the transporting aic^ 
HTwas benched with turf, and goodly to be se^i. 
The thick young grass arose in fresher green : 
The mound was newly made, no sight could pas^ 
Betwixt the nice partitions of the grass, 
The well-united sods so closely lay, 
And all axound the shades defended it from day ; 
For sycamores with eglantine were spread, 
A hedge about the sides, a covering over head. 
And so the fragrant brier was wove between. 
The sycamore and flowers were mix'd with gre^i. 
That Nature seem'd to vary the delight, 
And satisfied at once the smell and sight 
The master workman of the bower was known 
Through fairy-lands, and built for Oberon ; 
Who twining leaves with such proportion drew. 
They rose by measure, and by rule they grew; , 
No mortal tongue can half the beauty tell, 
For none but hands divine could work so welL 
Both roof and sides were like a parlour made, 
A soft recess, and a cool summer shade ; 
The hedge was set so thick, no foreign eye 
The persons placed within it could espy ; 
But idl that passed without yrith ease was seen, 
Am if nor fence nor tre^ was placed between. 
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Twas boxdifVI witii t field ; sni mmm wm plais 
With grass, and some was sow'd witli rmag gnin^ 
Tlut (now tke dew with spangles deckM the fromid) 
A sweated i^pot ef earth was never found. 
I looked and looked, and still with new deMf bl^ 
Such joy my soul, such ^asures filled my si^ ; 
And the fresh eglantine exhaled a breath, 
Whose odours were of power to raise from dealh. 
Nor sullen discontent, nor anxious casei, 
Ev'n though brought thither, could inhabit tlMfe ; 
But thence they ftsd as from their mortal foe, 
For this sweet place could only j^easore know. 

Thus, as I mused, I cast aside ray eye, 
And saw a medlar-tnee was planted nigh ; 
Hie spreading branches made a goodly show, 
And niU -tff opening blooms was every bough ; 
A gokUtaieh there I saw with candy pnda 
Of painted plumes, that hopp'd from side to side, 
Still pecking as- she passed, and still she drew 
The sweets from every itorirer, and 8uck*4 the dear; 
Sufficed at length, she warbled in her thnxat, 
And tuned her Toice to many a merry note^ 
But indistinct, and neither sweet nor clear, 
Yet such as soothed my soul and i^ieased my eaar. 

Her short performance was no sooner tned, 
When she I sought, the nightingale, r^^ied : 
So sweet, so shrill, so variously she sung; 
That the grove echoed and the valleys rung; 
And I so ravish'di with her heavenly note, 
I stood entranced, and had no room for thought, 
Bitt, all e'erpower^d with ecstasy of bliss. 
Was in a pleasing dream of paradise. 
At lenffth I waked, and, looking round the bower, 
SearcVd every tree, and pried on every flower. 
If an3rwhere by chance I might espy 
The furat poet of the melody, 
For stilL nyetiMught, she sung not f$x away : 
At last I (band heron a laurel spray. 
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Close by my side she sat, and fair in sight. 
Full in a line against her opposite ; 
VHiere stood with eglantine the laurel twined. 
And both their native sweets were well conjoin'd. 

On the green bank I sat, and listened long 
(Sitting was more convenient for the song), 
Nor till her lay was ended could I move. 
But wish'd to dwell for ever in the grove ; 
Only methought the time too swiftly passed, 
And every note I fear'd would be the last. 
My sight, and smell, and hearing were employ'd. 
And sul three senses in full gust enjoy'd ; 
And what alone did all the rest surpass. 
The sweet possession of the fairy place : 
Single, and conscious to myself alone 
Of pleasures to th' excluded world unknown ; 
pleasures which nowhere else were to be fomid. 
And all Elysium in a spot of ground. 

Thus while I sat intent to see and hear, 
And drew perfumes of more than vital air. 
All suddenly I heard th' approaching sound 
Of vocal music on th' enchanted ground ; 
A host of saints it seem'd, so full the quire, 
As if the ))less'd above did all conspire 
To join their voices and neglect the l3rre. 
At length there issued from the grove behind 
A fair assembly of the female kind ; 
A train less fair, as ancient fathers tell, 
Seduced the sons of heaven to rebel. 
I pass their form and every charminff grace. 
Less than an angel would their worth debase ; 
But their attire, hke hveries of a kind 
All rich and rare, is fresh within my mind : 
In velvet white as snow the troop was gown'd, 
The seams with sparkling emeralds set around ; 
Their hoods and sleeves the same, and purfled o'er 
With dian^onds, pearls, and all the shimng store 
O/ Eastern pOmp,; their long de^cending.ferain, . 
With Tubiea e^ged and sapphires, s^wevx \]!ca ^lusi v 
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High on their heads, with jewels ricUy set, 

Each lady wore a radiant coronet. 

Beneath the circles, all the quire was graced 

With chaplets green on their fair foreheads pkeed ; 

Of laurel some, of woodbine many more. 

And wreaths of Agnus castus others bore : 

These last, who with those virgin crowns were 

Appeared in higher honour than the rest, [dressed, 

They danced around ; but in the midst was seen 

A lady of a more majestic mien, [4^661^ 

By stature and by beauty maric'd their sotevei^ 

She in the midst began with sober grace ; 
Her servants' eyes were fix^d upon her faee, 
And, as she moved or tum'd, her motions view*d, 
Her measures kept, and step by step pursued. 
Meihought she trod the ground with greater giMcef 
With more of godhead shi^g in her face ; 
And as in beauty she surpass^ the ^uire, 
So, nobler than the rest, was her atture. 
A crown of ruddy gold enclosed her brow, 
Plain without pomp, and rich without a show ; 
A branch of Agnus castus in her hand 
She bore aloft (her sceptre of command) : 
Admired, adored by all the circling crowd, 
For wheresoe'er she tum'd her face, they l)OW*d : 
And as she danced, a roundelay she sung. 
In honour of the laurel, ever young : 
She raised her voice on high, and sung so elear, 
The fawns came scudding from the groves to li6ar: 
And all the bending forest lent an ear. 
At every close she made, the attending throng 
RepUed, and bore the burden of the song 
So just, so small, yet in so sweet a note. 
It seemM the music melted in the throat. 

Thus daneing on, and singing as they daneedt 
They to the middle of the mead advanced. 
Tin round my aibour a new ring they maae, 
And footed it about the secret shade. 
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O'eijoy'd to see tlie jolly troop so near, 
But somewhat awed, I shook with holy fear; 
Yet not so much but that I noted well 
Who did the most in song or dance excel. 
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Dim as the borrowed beams of moon and stars 

To lonely, weary, wandering travellers, 

Is Reason to the soul : and as on high, 

Those rolling fires discover but the sky. 

Not light us here ; so Reason's glimmering ray 

Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way, 

But guide us upward to a better day. 

And As those nightly tapers disappear 

When day's bright lord ascends our hemisphere, 

60 psde grows Reason at Rehgion's sight ; 

80 dies, and so dissolves in supernatural light. 

Some few, whose lamp shone brighter, have been la 

From cause to cause, to Nature's secret head. 

And found that one first principle must be : 

But what or who that universal He ; 

Whether some soul encompassing this ball 

Unmade, unmoved, yet making, moving all; 

Or various atoms, interfering dance, 

Leaped into form, the noble work of chance ; 

Or tnis great all was from eternity ; 

Not ev'n the Stagirite himself could see. 

And Epicurus guess'd as well as he ; 

As blindly groped they for a future state. 

As rashly judged of providence and ftite : 

But least of aU could their endeavours find 

What most concerned the good of human-kind: 

For happiness was never to be found. 

But vamsh'd from them like enchanted gromid. 

One thought content the good to be enjoy'd ; 

This every little accident destroyed ; 
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The wiser madmen did for virtue toil ; 

A thorny, or, at best, a barren soil : 

In pleasure some their glutton souls would steep ; 

But found their hne too short, the well too deep, 

And leaky vessels which no bliss could keep. 

Thus anxious thoughts in endless circles roU, 

Without a centre where to fix the soul : 

In this wild maze their vain endeavours end : 

How can the less the greater comprehend, 

Or finite reason reach Infinity ? 

For what could fathom God were more than He. 

The Deist thinks he stands on firmer ground ; 
Cries Eureka, the mighty secret's found : 
God is that spring of good ; supreme and best ; 
We made to serve, and in that service bless'd. 
If so, some rules of worship must be given, 
Distributed alike to all by Heaven ; 
Else God were partial, and to some denied 
The means his justice should for all provide. 
This general worship is to praise and pray ; 
One ]»rt to borrow blessings, one to pay : 
And when (t^il Nature shdes into offence, «, 
The sacrifice for crimes is penitence. 
Yet, since the effects of providence, we findf 
Are variously dispensed to human-kind ; 
That Vice triumphs, and Virtue suffers here, 
A brand that sovereign justice cannot bear ; 
Our reason prompts us to a future state. 
The last appeal from fortune and from fate : 
Where God^s all-righteous ways will be declared ; 
The bad meet punishment, the good reward. 

Tims man by his own strength to heaven would 
And would not be obhged to God for more, [soar, 
Vain, wretched creature, how art thou misled 
To think thy wit these godlike notions bred ! 
These truths are not the product of thy mind. 
But dropped from heaven, and of a nobler khid. 
Revealed religion first informed thy sight. 
And Renon saw not till Faith spT>axi%xx>^i2^. 
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Hence all thy natural worshq) takes the sonvse : 
' Tis revelation what thou think'st discourse. - 
Else how com^st thou to see these truths so desTt 
Which so obscure to heathens did appear % 
Not Plato these, nor Aristotle found, 
Nor he whose wisdom oracles renown'd. 
Has thou a wit so deep or so sublime. 
Or canst thou lower dive or higher climb t 
Canst thou by reason more of godhead know 
Tlum Plutarch, Seneca, or Cicero 1 
Those giant wits in happier ages bom, 
IVhen arms and aits did Greece and Rome adorn. 
Knew no sueh system : no such jnles ccndd raise 
Of natural worship, built on prayer and praise 
To one sole God. 

Nor did remorse to expiate sin prescribe, 
But slew their fellow-creatures for a bribe : 
The guiltless victim groanM for their offence. 
And cruelty and blood was penitence. 
If sheep and oxen could atone for men, 
Ah ! at how cheap a rate the rich might sin ! 
And great oppressors might Heaven^s wrath begufle 
By offering nis own creatures for a spoil ! 
Dar^st thou, poor worm, offend Infinity t 
And must the terms of peace be given by thee 1 
Then thou art Justice in the last appeal ; 
Thy easy God instructs thee to rebel; 
And, like a king remote and weak, must take 
What satisfaction thou art pleased to make. 

But if there be a power too just and strong 
To wink at crimes and bear unpunishM wrong; 
Look humbly upward, see his will disclose 
The forfeit first, and then the fine impose : 
A mulct thy poverty could never pay. 
Had not Eternal Wisdom found the way. 
And with celestial wealth supplied thy store : 
His justice makes the fine, his mercy quits thei 
See God descendine in thy human fram^, 
^' ottmded lufferuig in ttf ofC^iDdA't'% iaaBA\ 
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All thy misdeeds to him imputed see, 
And all his righteousness devolved on thee* 

For, granting we have sinnM, and that th' -offence 
Of man is made against Omnipotence, 
Some price that bears proportion must be paid. 
And infinite with infinite be weighed. 
See, then, the Deist lost : remorse for vice 
Not paid ; or, paid, inadequate in price : 
What farther means can reason now direct^ 
Or what relief from human wit expect ? 
That shows us sick ; and sadly are we sure 
Still to be sick, till Heaven reveal the cure ; 
If then Heaven's will must needs be understood, 
"Which must, if we want cure, and Heaven be good. 
Let all records of will reveaPd be shown ; 
With Scripture all in equal balance throwB, 
And our one sacred book will be that one. 

Proof needs not here ; for whether we compare 
That impious, idle, superstitious ware 
Of rites, lustrations, offerings, which before, 
In various ages, various countries bore. 
With Christian faith and virtues, we shall find 
None answering the great ends of human-kind 
But this one rule of life, that shows us best 
How God may be appeased, and mortals blessed. 
Whether from length of time its worth we draw. 
The word is scarce more ancient than the law; 
Heaven's early care prescribed for every age, 
First in the soul, and after i^ the page. 
Or, whether more abstractedly we look, 
Or on the writers, or the written book. 
Whence, but from heaven, could men unskilled in arts, 
In several ages bom, in several parts, 
Weave such agreeing truths I or how, or why, 
Should all conspire to cheat us with a he ? 
Unask'd their pains, ungrateful their advice. 
Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. 

If on the book itself we cast our view^ 
Ooncurrent heathens prove the fttorj XxNSft \ 

Vol. 1.— R 
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The doctrine, miracles ; which must conyincey 
For Heaven in them appeals to human sense : 
And, though they prove not, they confirm the cause, 
When what is taught agrees with Nature^s laws. 

Then for the style, majestic and divine, 
It speaks no less than God in every line : 
Commanding words, whose force is still the same 
As the first fiat that produced our frame. 
All faiths beside, or did by arms ascend, 
Or sense indulged, has made mankind their friend: 
This only doctrine does our lusts oppose, 
Unfed by Nature's soil in which it grows ; 
Cross to our interests, curbing sense and sin ; 
Oppressed without, and undermined within. 
It thrives through pain ; its own tormentors tires ; 
And with a stubborn patience still aspires. 
To what can reason such effects assign. 
Transcending nature, but to laws divine. 
Which in that sacred volume are contained ; 
Sufficient, clear, and for that use ordained! 
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John Pomfrbt. 1677-1703. 

THK CHOICE. 

Ir Heaven the grateful liberty would give, 
That I might choose my method how to live ; 
And all those hours propitious Fate should lend, 
In blissful ease and satisfaction spend : 

Near some fair town Fd have a private seat, 
Built uniform, not little nor too great ; 
Better, if on a rising ground it stood, 
On this side fields, on that a neighbouring wood. 
It should within no other things contain 
But what are useful, necessary, plain: 
Methinks 'tis nauseous, and Fd near endure 
The needless pomp of gaudy furniture. 
A little garden, grateful to the eye. 
And a cool rivulet run murmuring by ; 
On whose delicious banks a stately row 
Of shady limes or sycamores should grow. 
At th' end of which a silent study placed, 
Should be with all the noblest authors graced : 
Horace and Virgil, in whose mighty lines 
Immortal wit and solid learning shines ; 
Sharp Juvenal, and amorous Ovid too. 
Who all the turns of love's soft passion knew : 
He that with judgment reads his charming lines, 
In which strong art with stronger nature joins. 
Must grant his fancy does the best excel ; 
His thoughts so tender, and expressed so well. 
»With all those modems, men of steady sense, 
Esteem'd for learning and for eloquence. 
In some of these, as fancy should advise, 
I'd always take my morning exercise : 
For sure no minutes bring us more content, 
Than those in pleasing, useful studies spent. 

I'd have a clear and competent estate^ 
That I might live genteeUy , \raX ucA. ^st«^\ 
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As much as I could moderately spend ; 
A little more, sometimes t' oblige a friend. 
Nor should the sons of poverty repine 
Too much at fortune, they should taste of mine ; 
And all that objects of true pity were, 
Should be relieved with what my wants eonld spare; 
For that oiur Maker has too largely given, 
Should be retumM in gratitude to Heaven. 
A frugal plenty should my table spread, 
With healthy, not luxurious, dishes spread ; 
Enough to satisfy, and something more, 
To feed the stranger and the neighbouring poor. 
Strong meat indulges vice, and pampering food 
Creates diseases and inflames the blood. 
But what's sufficient to make nature strong. 
And the bright lamp of life continue long, 
I'd freely take ; and, as I did possess, 
The bounteous Author of my plenty bless. 
I'd have a little vault, but always stored 
With the best wines each vintage could afford. 
Wine whets the wit, improves its native force. 
And gives a pleasant flavour to discourse ; 
By making all our spirits debonair. 
Throws off the lets, the sediment of care. 
But as the greatest blessing Heaven lends 
May be debauch'd and serve ignoble ends, 
So, but too oft, the grape's refreshing juice 
Does many mischievous effects produce. 
My house should no such rude disorders know. 
As from high drinking consequently flow ; 
Nor would I use what was so kindly given, 
To the dishonour of indulgent Heaven. 
If any neighbour came, he should be free. 
Used with respect, and not uneasy be 
In my retreat, or to himself or me. 
What freedom, prudence, and right reasoh gave, 
All men may with impunity receive : 
But the least swerving from their rule's too much ; 
For what's forbidden us« 'tis deaxYi \a v>uOck. 
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That life may be more comfortable 3ret, 
And all my joys refined, sincere, and gn^at, 
Vd choose two friends, whose company would be 
A great advance to my felicity : 
yTell-bom, of humours suited to my own, ' 

Discreet, and men as well as books have known : 
Brave, generous, witty, and exactly free 
From loose behaviour or formality : 
Airy and prudent ; merry, but not light ; 
Quick in discerning, and in judging right : 
Secret they should be, faithful to their trust ; 
In reasoning cool, strong, temperate, and just : 
Obliffing, open : without huffing, brave ; 
Brisk in gay tadking, and in sober grave : 
Close in dispute, but not tenacious ; tried 
By solid reason, and let that decide : 
Not prone to lust, revenge, or envious hate, 
Nor busy meddlers with intrigues of state : 
Strangers to slander, and sworn foes to spite ; 
Not quarrelsome, but stout enough to fight; 
Loyal and pious, friends to Caesar ; true 
As dying martyrs to their Maker too. 
In their society I could not miss 
A permanent, sincere, substantialj[)liss. 

Would bounteous Heaven once more indulge, I'd 
(For who would so much satisfaction lose, [choose 
As witty nymphs in conversation give) 
Near some obliging, modest fair to live : 
For there's that sweetness in a female mind, 
Which in a man's we cannot hope to find ; 
That, by a secret but a powerful art, 
Winds up the spring of life, and does impart 
Fresh vital heat to the transported heart. 

Fd have her reason all her passion sway : 
Easy in company, in private gay ; 
Coy to a fop, to the deserving free ; 
StiU constant to herself, and just to me. 
A soul she should have for great actions fit ; 
Prudence and wisdom to direcl YkSt V^\ 

R2 
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Courage to look bold danger in the face ; 
No fear, but only to be proud or base : 
Quick to advise, by an emergence pressM, 
To give good counsel, or to take the best. 
I'd have th* expression of her thoughts be such. 
She might not seem reserved, nor talk too much; 
That shows a want of judgment and of sense ; 
More than enough is but impertinence. 
Hei* conduct re^ar, her mirth refined ; 
Civil to strangers, to her neighbours kind; 
Averse to vanity, revenge, and pride ; 
In all the methods of deceit untried : 
So faithful to her friend, and good to all, 
No censure might upon her actions fall : 
Then would ev'n envy be compelled to say, 
She goes the least of womankind astray. 

To this fair creature Td sometimes retire, 
Her conversation would new joys inspire ; 
Give life an edge so keen, no surly care 
Would venture to assault my soul, or dare, 
Near my retreat, to hide one secret snare. 
But so divine, so noble a repast, 
I'd seldom, and with moderation, taste : 
For highest cordials all their virtue lose, 
By a too frequent and too bold a use ; 
And what would cheer the spirits in distress. 
Ruins, our health when taken to excess. 

rd be concerned in no Utigious jar ; 
Beloved by all, not vainly popular. 
Whatever assistance I had power to bring, 
T' oblige my country or to serve my king. 
Whenever they call, Fd readily afford 
My tongue, my pen, my counsel, or my sword. 
Lawsuits I'd shun with as much studious care 
As I would dens where hungry lions are ; 
And rather put up injuries, than be 
A plague to him who'd be a {dague to me. 
J value qvdet at;a price too great, 
Togiveformyreyejage so^vc^m^x 
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For wliat do we by all our bustle gain, 
B]tit counterfeit delight for real pain? 

If Heaven a date of many years would give, 
Thus I'd in pleasure, ease, and plenty live. 
And as I near approached the verge of life, 
Some kind relation (for I'd have no wife) 
Should take upon him all my wordly care, 
Whilst I did for a better state prepare. 
Then I'd not be with any trouble vex'd. 
Nor have the evening of my days perplex'd ; 
But by a silent and a peaceful death, 
Without a sigh, resign my aged breath. 
And, when committed to the dust, I'd have 
Few tears, but friendly, dropp'd into my grave : 
Then would my exit so propitious be, 
All men would wish to live and die like me. 



Thomas Parnell. 1679-1717. 

A NIGHT-PIECE ON DEATH. 

Bt the blue taper's trembling light 
No more I waste the wakeful night, 
Intent with endless view to pore 
The schoolmen and the sages o'er : 
Their books from wisdom widely stray. 
Or point at best the longest way. 
Ill seek a readier path, and go 
Where wisdom's surely tau^t below. 
How deep yon azure dyes the sky ! 
Where orbs of gold imnumber'd lie, 
While through their ranks in silver pride 
The nether crescent seems to glide. 
The slumbering breeze forgets to breathe. 
The lake is smooth and clear beneath, 
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Where once again the spangled show 
Descends to meet our eyes below. 
The grounds, which on the ri|^ht aspire. 
In dimness from the view retire : 
The left presents a place of graves. 
Whose wall the silent water laves. 
That steeple guides thy doubtful sight 
Among the livid gleams of night. 
There pass with melancholy state 
By all the solemn heaps of Fate, 
AJbd think, as softly sad you tread 
Above the venerable dead. 
Time was, like thee, they life possess* d^ 
And time shall be that thou snalt rest. 

Those with bending osier bound, 
That nameless heave the crumbling ground. 
Quick to the glancing thought disclose, 
Where toil and poverty repose. 

The flat smooth stones that bear a name. 
The chisePs slender help to fame 
(Which, ere our set of friends decay. 
Their frequent steps may wear away), 
A middle race of mortals own, 
Men, half ambitious, all unknown. 

The marble tombs that rise on high, 
Whose dead in vaulted arches lie. 
Whose pillars swell with sculptured stones. 
Arms, angels, epitaphs, and bones. 
These, all the poor remains of state, 
Adorn the rich or praise the great ; 
Who, while on earth in fame they live, 
Are senseless of the fame they give. 
Ha ! while I gaze, pale Cynthia fades. 
The bursting earth unveils the shades ! 
All slow, and wan, and wrappM with shrouds. 
They rise in visionary crowds. 
And all with sober accents cry, 
f" Think, mortal, what it is to die.'' 
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Now from yon black and funeral yew, 
That bathes the chamel-house with dew, 
Methinks I hear a voice begin ; 
(Ye ravens, cease your croaking din ; 
Ye tolling clocks, no time resound 
O'er the long lake and midnight ground !) 
It sends a peal of hollow groans, ' 
Thus speaking from among the bones. 

" When men my scythe and darts supply, 
How great a king of fears am I ! 
They view me like the last of things ; 
They make, and then they draw, my strings. 
Fools ! if you less provoked your fears, 
No more my spectre-form appears. 
Death^s but a path that must be trod, 
If man would ever pass to God ; 
A port of calms, a state to ease 
From the rough rage of swelling seas." 

Why then thy flowing sable stoles. 
Deep pendent cjrpress, mourning poles. 
Loose scarves to fall athwart thy weeds. 
Long palls, drawn hearses, covered steeds, 
And plumes of black, that, as they tread. 
Nod o*er the escutcheons of the dead ? 

Nor can the parted body know. 
Nor wants the soul these forms of wo ; 
As men who long in prison dwell. 
With lamps that glimmer round the cell. 
Whene'er their suffering years are run. 
Spring forth to greet the gUttering sun : 
Such joy, though far transcending sense, 
Have pious souls at parting hence. 
On earth, and in the body placed, 
A few and evil years they waste : 
But when their chains are cast aside. 
See the glad scene unfolding wide, 
Clap the glad wing, and tower away, 
And mingle with the blaze of day. 
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THB HBBMIT. 



Fab in a wild, unknoiyn to public view, 
From youth to age a reverend hermit grew ; 
*The moss his bed, the cave his humble ceU, 
His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well ; 
Remote from men, with God he passed the days, 
Prayer aJl his business, all his pleasure praise. 

A life sa sacred, such serene repose, 
Seem'd heaven itself till one suggestion rose ; 
That Vice should triumph. Virtue, Vice obey, 
This sprung some doubt of Providence^s sway : 
His hopes no more a certain prospect boast, 
And all the tenour of his soul is lost : 
So when a smooth expanse receives impress'd 
Calm Nature^s image on its watery breast, 
Down bend the baims, the trees depending grow, 
.And skies beneath with answering colours glow : 
But if a stone the gentle sea divide. 
Swift ruffling circles curl on every side, 
And glimmering fragments of a broken sun. 
Banks, trees, and skies, in thick disorder run. 

To clear this doubt, to know the world by sight. 
To find if books or swains report it right 
(For yet by swains alone the world he knew. 
Whose feet came wandering o^er the nightly dew), 
He quits his cell ; the pilgrim-staff he bore, 
And fix^d the scallop in his hat before ; 
Then with the sun a rising journey went, 
Sedate to think, and watching each event. 

The mom was wasted in the pathless grass. 
And long and lonesome was the wild to pass ; 
But when the southern sun had warmed the day, 
A youth came posting o'er a crossing way ; 
His raiment decent, his complexion fair, 
And soft m graceful ringlets waved his hair. 
TTien near approaching, " Father, hail !" he cried, 
"* And hail, my son," the ieveieii<9L «afe x«\^^^\ 
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Words followM words, from question answer flow'd, 
And talk of various kind deceived the road ; 
TiU each with other pleased, and loath to part, 
While in their 'age they differ, join in heart. 
Thus stands an aged elm in ivy bound, 
Thus youthful ivy clasps an elm- around. 

Now sunk the sun ; the closing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o'er with sober gray ; 
Nature in silence bid the world repose, 
When near the road a stately palace rose : 
There by the moon through ranks of trees they pass, 
Whose verdure crowiiM their sloping sides of grass. 
It chanced the noble master of the dome 
Still made his house the wandering stranger's home : 
Yet still the kindness, from a thirst of praise. 
Proved the vain flourish of expensive ease. 
The pair arrive : the liv'ried servants wait ; 
Their lord receives them at the pompous gate. 
The table groans with costly piles of food, 
And all is more than hospitably good. 
Then led to rest, the day's long toil they drowd, 
Deep sunk in sleep, and silk, and heaps of down* 

At length 'tis mom, and at the dawn of day. 
Along the wide canals the zephyrs play : 
Fresh o'er the gay parterres the breezes creep, ' 
And shake the neighbouring wood to banish sleep. 
Up rise the guests, obedient to the call : 
An early banquet deck'd the splendid hall ; 
Rich luscious wine a golden goblet graced, 
Which the kind master forced the guests to taste. 
Then, pleased and thankful, from the porch they go. 
And, but the landlord, none had cause of wo ; 
His cup was vanish'd : for, in secret guise. 
The younger guest purloin'd the glittering prize. 

As one who spies a serpent in his way. 
Glistening and basking in the summer ray, 
Disorder'd stops to shun the danger near, 
Then walks with faintness on, and looks with fear; 
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So seem'd the sire, when, far upon the road. 
The shuiing spoil his wily partner show'd. 
He stopped with silence, walk'd with trembling heart 
And much he wished, but durst not a6k to part : 
Murmuring, he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard, 
That generous actions meet a base rewwtl. 

Wlule thus they pass, the sun his glory shrouds, 
The changing skies hang out their s^le clouds ; 
A sound in air presaged approaching rain, 
And beasts to covert scud across the plain. 
Wam'd by the signs, the wandering pair retreat 
To seek for shelter at a neighbouring seat. 
'Twas built with turrets on a rising ground, 
And strong, and large, and unimproved around ; 
It owner's temper, timorous and severe. 
Unkind and griping, caused a desert there. 

As near the miser's heavy doors they drew. 
Fierce rising gusts with sudden fury blew ; 
The nimble hghtning, mix'd with showers, began, 
And o'er their heads loud rolling thunders ram. 
Here long they knock, but knock or call in vain. 
Driven by the wind, and batter'd by the rain. 
At length some pity warm'd the master's breast 
('Twas then his threshold first received a guest) ; 
•Slow creaking turns the door with jealous care. 
And half he welcomes in. the shivering pair; 
One frugal fagot lights the naked walls, 
And Nature's fervour through their Umbs recalls : 
Bread of the coarsest sort, with eager wine 
(Each hardly granted), served them both to dine ; 
And when the tempest first appear'd to cease, 
A ready warning bid them part in peace. 

With still remark the pondering hermit view'd. 
In one so hch, a life so poor and rude ; 
" And why should such," within himself he cried, 
" Lock the lost wealth a thousand w^mt beside t" 
But what new marks of wonder soon took'place 
In every settling feature of his face, 
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When from his vest the young companion bore 
That cup the generous landlord own'd before, 
And paid profusely with the precious bowl 
The stinted kindness of this churlish soul. 

Put now the clouds in airy tumult fly ! 
The sun, emerging, opes an azure sky ; 
A fresher green the smelling leaves display, 
And, glittering as they tremble, cheer the day : 
The weather courts them from the poor retreat. 
And the glad master bolts the wary gate. 

While hence they walk, the pUgrim's bosom 
With all the travel of uncertain thought ; [wrought 
His partner^s acts without their cause appear, 
'Twas there a vice, and seemed a madness here : 
Detesting that, and pitying this, he goes. 
Lost and confounded with the various shows. 

Now night's dim shades again involve the sky, . 
Again the wanderers want a place to lie. 
Again they search, and find a lodging nigh. 
The soil improved around, the mansion neat, 
And neither poorly low nor idly great : 
It seem'd to speak its master's turn of mind, 
Content, and not to praise, but virtue kind. 

Hither the walkers turn with weary feet. 
Then bless the mansion, and the master greet : % 
Their greeting fair, bestow'd with modest guise. 
The courteous master hears, and thus replies ; 

" Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 
To him who gives us all I yield a part ; 
From him you come, for* him accept it here, 
A frank and sober, more than costly cheer." 
He spoke, and bid the welcome table spread, 
Then talk of virtue till the time of bed. 
When the grave household romid his hall repair, 
Wam'd by a bell, and close the hours with prayer. 

At length the world, renew'd by calm repose, 
Was strong for toil, the dappled mom arose ; 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Near the closed cradle where aa ^SL^wX. ^e^N.^ 

Vol. I.— S 
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And writhed his neck : the landlord's little pride. 
Oh strange return ! grew black, and gasp'd, and died. 
Horror of horrors ! what ! his only son ! 
How look*d our hermit when the act was done t 
Not hell, though hell's black jaws in sunder part, 
And breathe blue fire, could more assault his heart 

Confused, and struck with silence at the de^ 
He flies, but, trembling, fails to fly if^ith speed. 
His steps the youth pursues ; the country lay 
Perplex'd with roads, a servant showed the way : 
A river crossed the path ; the passage o'er 
Was nice to find ; the servant trod before ; 
Long arms of oaks an open bridge supplied, 
And deep the waves beneath the bending glide. 
The youth, who seem'd to watch a time to sin. 
Approached the careless ^ide, and thrust him in ; 
Plunging he falls, and rismg lifts his head, 
Then flashing turns, and sinks among the dead. 

Wild, sparkling rage inflames the father's eyes. 
He bursts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 
'* Detested wretch !" But scarce his speech began. 
When the strange partner seem'd no longer man : 
His youtliful face grew more serenely sweet, 
His robe tum'd white, and flow'd upon his feet ; 
Fair rounds of radiant points invest his hair, 
Celestial odours breathe through purpled air; 
And wings, whose colours gUtter'd on the day. 
Wide at his back their gradual plumes display. 
The form ethereal burst upon ms sight, 
And moves in all the majei^ty of light. 

Though loud at first the pilgrim's passion grew. 
Sudden he gazed, and wist not what to do ; 
Surprise in secret chains his words suspends, 
And in a calm his settling temper ends. 
But silence here the beauteous angel broke 
(The voice of music ravish'd as he spoke). 

" Thy prayer, thy praise, thy life to Vice unknown, 
In gweet memorial rise before the throne : 
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These channs, success in our bright region find, 
And force an angel down to calm thy mind ; 
For this commission^, I forsook the sky, 
Nay, cease to kneel — thy fellow-servant I. 

" Then know the truth of government divine, 
And let these scruples be no longer thine. 

" The Maker justly claims that world he made, 
In this the right of Providence is laid ; 
Its sacred majesty through all depends 
On using second means to work his ends : 
'Tis thus, withdrawn in state from human eye, 
The power exert^ his attributes on high ; 
Your actions uses, nor controls your will, 
And bids the doubting sons of men be still, [prise, 

" What strange events can strike with more sur- 
Than those which lately struck thy wondering eyes 1 
Yet, taught by these, confess th' Almighty just, 
And where you can't unriddle, learn to trust ! 

" The great, vain man, who fared on costly food, 
"Whose life was too luxurious to be good. 
Who made his ivory stands with goblets shine. 
And forced his guests to morning draughts of wine, 
Has, with the cup, the graceless custom lost, 
And still he welcomes, but with less of cost. 

" The mean, suspicious wretch, whose bolted door 
Ne'er moved in duty to the wandering poor. 
With him I left the cup, to teach his mind 
That Heaven can bless if mortals will be kind. 
Conscious of wanting worth, he views the bowl, . 
And feels compassion touch his grateful soul. 
Thus artists melt the sullen ore of lead. 
With heaping coals of fire upon his head ; 
In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow. 
And loose from dross the silver runs below. 

" Long had our pious friend in virtue trod, 
But now the child half-wean'd his heart from God ; 
(Child of his age) for him he lived in pain. 
And measured back his steps to earth again. 
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To what excessess.had his dotage runt 
But God, to save the father, took the son. 
To all but thee in fits he seemed to go 
(And 'twas my ministry to deal the blow), 
The poor, fond parent, humbled in the dust. 
Now owns in tears the punishment was just. 

" But now had all his fortune felt a wrack, 
Had that false servant sped in safety back, 
This night his treasured heaps he meant to steal, 
And what a fund of charity would faul ! 
Thus Heaven instructs thy mind : this trial o'er. 
Depart in peace, resign, and sin no more.'' 

On sounding pinions here the youth withdrew, 
The sage stood wondering as the seraph flew. 
Thus look'd Elisha when, to mount on high. 
His master took the chariot of the sky ; 
The fiery pomp ascending left to view ; 
The prophet gazed, and wish'd to follow too. 

The bending hermit here a prayer begun, 
" Lord! as in heaven, on earth thy will be done:^^ 
Then, gladly turning, sought his ancient place, 
And pass'd a Ufe of piety and peace. 



PIETy, OR THB TI8I0N. 

'TwAS when the night in silent sable fled, 
When cheerful morning sprung with rising red. 
When dreams and vapours leave to crowd the bf ain. 
And best the vision draws its heavenly scene ; 
'Twas then, as slumbering on my couch I lay, 
A sudden splendour seem'd to kindle day ; 
A breeze came breathing in a sweet periUme, 
Blown from eternal gardens, fill'd the room ; 
And in a void Of blue that clouds invest, 
Appear'd a daughter of the realms of rest : 
Ifer head a ring of golden glory wore, 
Herbonoufd hand the sacred No\\i3Ki^\iW^, 
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Her raiment, glittering, seemed a silver white, 
And all her sweet companions sons of light. 

Straight as I gazed, my fear and wonder grew, 
Fear barr'd my voice, and wonder fix'd my view ; 
When lo ! a cherub of the shining crowd. 
That sail'd as guardian in her azure cloud, 
Fann'd the soft air, and downward seemed to glide, 
And to my lips a living coal applied. 
Then while the warmth o'er all my pulses ran, 
Diffusing comfort, thus the maid began : 

" Where glorious mansions are prepared above, 
The seats of music and the seats of love, 
Thence I descend, and Piety my name. 
To warm thy bosom with celestial flame ; 
To teach thee praises mix'd with humble prayers, 
And tune thy soul to sing seraphic airs. 
Be thou my bard.'' A vial here she caught 
(An angel's hand the crystal vial brought) ; 
And, as with awful sound the word was said. 
She pour'd a sacred unction on my head ; ) 

Then thus proceeded : " Be thy muse thy zeal, 
Dare to be good, and all my joys reveal. 
While other pencils flattering forms create. 
And paint the gaudy plumes that deck the great ; 
While other pens exalt the vain delight. 
Whose wasteful revel wakes the depth of night ; 
Or others softly sing in idle lines 
How Damon courts, or Amaryllis shines ; 
More wisely thou select a theme divine. 
Fame is their recompense, 'tis heaven is thine. 
Despise the raptures of discorded fire. 
Where wine, or passion, or applause inspire 
Low, restless life, and ravings bom of earth. 
Whose meaner subjects speak their humble birth, 
like working seas, that, when loud winters blow, 
Not made for rising, only rage below. 
Mine is a warm and yet a lambent heat. 
More lasting still as more intensely sre^t*> 

82 
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Produced where pray'r, and praise, and pleasoie 

breathe, 
And ever mounting whence it shot beneath. 
Unpaint the love, that, hovering over beds, 
From guttering pinions guilty pleasure sheds ; 
Restore the colour to the golden mines 
With which behind the feather'd idol shines ; 
To flowering greens give back their native care, 
The rose and lily, never his to wear ; 
To sweet Arabia send the balmy breath ; 
Strip the fair flesh, and call the phantom death: 
His bow he sabled o^er, his shafts the same, 

~ And fork and point them with eternal flame. 

" But urge thy powers, thine utmost voice advance, 
Make the loud strings against thy fingers dance : 
'Tis love that angels praise and men adore, 
'Tis love divine that asks it all and more. < 

Fling back the gates of ever-blazing day. 
Pour floods of Uquid light to gild the way ; 
And all in glory wrapped, through paths untrod. 
Pursue the great unseen descent of God. 
Hail the meek virgin, bid the child ap^ar. 
The child is God, and call him Jesus here. 
He comes, but where to rest ? A manger^s nigh, 
Make the great Being in a manger lie ; 
Fill the wide sky with angels on the wing. 
Make thousands gaze, and make ten thousand sing; 
Let men afllict him, men he came to save. 
And still afflict him tiU he reach the grave ; 
Make him, resigned, his loads of sorrow meet. 
And me, like Mdry, weep beneath his feet ; 
I'll bathe my tresses there, my prayers rehearse, 
And glide in flames of love along my verse. 

" Ah ! while I speak, I feel my bosom sweU, 
My raptures smother what I long to tell. 
'Tis God ! a present God ! through cleaving air 
I see the throne, and see the Jesus there 
Placed on the right. He shows the wounds he bore 

(Mjr fervours oh have won him lYivx^ \)feloT^^ \ 
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How pleased he Ipoks ! my words hstve reach'd his 
He bids the gates unbar, and calls me near." [ear ; 

She ceased. The cloud on which she seem'd to 
Its curis unfolded, and around her spread ; [tread 
Bright angels waft their wings to raise the cloud, 
And sweep their ivory lutes, and sing aloud ; 
The scene moves off, while all its ambient sky 
Is tum'd to wondrous music as they fly ; 
And soft the swelling sounds of music grow. 
And faint their softness, till they fail below.. 

My downy sleep the warmth of Phcebus broke, 
And while my thoughts were settling, thus I spojke. 
Thou beauteous vision ! on the soul impressed, 
When most my reason would appear to rest, 
'Twas sure with pencils dipp'd in various lights, 
Some curious angel linm^d thy sacred sights ; 
From blazing suns his radiant gold he drew. 
While moons the silver gave, and air the blue. 
Ill mount the roving winds' expanded wing, 
And seek the sacred hill, and light to sing ; 

STIs known in Jewry well) I'll make my lays, 
)bedient to thy summons, sound with praise. 
But still I fear, unwarm'd with holy flame, 
I take for truth the flatteries of a dream ; 
And barely wish the wondrous gift I boast, 
And faintly practise what deserves it most. 
. Indulgent Lord ! whose gracious love displays 
Joy in the light, and -fills the dark with ease ! 
Be this, to bless my days, no dream of bUss ; 
Or be, to bless the nights, my dreams like this. 
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LoTELT, lasting peace of mind ! 
Sweet deUght of human kind ! 
Heavenly bom, and bred on high. 
To crown the favountea oi \3afc ^-^ 
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With more of happiness below 
Than victors in a triumph know ! 
Whither, oh whither art thou fled, 
To lay thy meek, contented head ; 
What happy region dost thou please 
To make the seat of calms and ease ! 

Ambition searches all its sphere 
Of pomp and state, to meet thee there. 
Increasing avarice would find 
Thy presence in its gold enshrined. 
The bold adventurer ploughs his way- 
Through rocks amidst the foaming sea, 
To gain thy love ; and then perceives 
Thou wert not in the rocks and waves. 
The silent heart, which grief assails, 
Treads soft and lonesome o'er the vales ; 
ISees daisies open, rivers run, 
And seeks (as I have vainly done) 
Amusing thought ; but learns to know 
That solitude's the nurse of wo. 
No real happiness is found 
In trailing purple o'er the ground : 
Or in a sold exalted high. 
To range the circuit of the sky, 
Converse with stars above, and know 
All nature in its fo^rms below; 
The rest it seeks, in seeking dies, 
. And doubts at last, for knowledge, rise. 

Lovely, lasting peace, appear ; 
This world itself, if thou art here. 
Is once again with Eden bless'd. 
And man contains it in his breast. 

'Twas thus, as under shade I stood, 
I sung my wishes to the wood, 
And, lost in thought, no more perceived 
The branches whisper as they waved : 
It seem'd as all the quiet place 
Confessed the presence of bia ^roce. 
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"When thus she spoke : Go rule thy will, 
Bid thy wild passions all be still ; 
Know God, and bring thy heart to know 
The joys which from rehgion flow : 
Then every grace shall prove its guest, 
And 111 be there to crown the rest. 

Oh ! by yondejr mossy seat. 
In my hours of sweet retreat, 
Mi^ht I thus my soul employ, 
With sense of gratitude and joy : 
Raised as ancient prophets were, 
In heavenly vision, praise, and prayer ; 
Pleasing aU men, hurting none. 
Pleased and bless'd with God alone : 
Then while the gardens take my sight, 
With all the colours of delight ; 
While silver waters glide along. 
To please my ear and court my song ; 
111 lift my voice and tune my string. 
And thee, great source of nature, sing. 

The sun that walks his airy way. 
To light the world and give the day ; 
The moon that shines with borrowed light. 
The stars that gild the gloomy night ; 
' The seas that roll unumber'd waves. 
The wood that spreads its shady leaves ; 
The field whose ears conceal the grain. 
The yellow treasure of the plain ; 
All of these, and all I see. 
Should be sung, and sung by me : 
They speak their Maker as they can. 
But want and ask the tongue of man. 

Go search among your idle dreams, 
Your busy or your vain extremes ; 
And find a life of equal bliss. 
Or own the next begun in this. 
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JoHH Philips. 1676-1708. 

THE SPLENDID SHILLINO. 

" Sing, heavenly Muse ! 
Things unattempted yet in prose or ifaymey** 
A.8hiiling, breecnes, ind chimeras dire. 

Happt the man, who, void of cares and strife. 
In silken or in leather purse retains 
A splendid shilling : he nor hears with pain 
New oysters cried, nor sighs for cheerful ale ; 
But with his friends, when nightly mists arise. 
To Juniper's Magpie or Town Hall* repairs ; 
Where, mindful of the njonph whose wanton eye 
Transfix'd his soul and kindled amorous flames, 
Chloe or Phillis, he each circling glass 
Wisheth her health, and joy, and equal love. 
Meanwhile he smokes and laughs at merry tale. 
Or pun amhiguous, or conundmm quaint. 
But I, whom griping penury surrounds, 
And Hunger, sure attendant upon Want, 
With scanty offals and small acid tiff 
(Wretched repast !) my meager corpse sustain : . 
Then solitary walk, or doze at home 
In garret vile, and with a warming puff 
Regale chill'd fingers : or from tube as black 
As winter-chimney or well-polish'd jet, 
Exhale mundungus, ill-perfuming scent : 
Not blacker tube, nor of a shorter size. 
Smokes Cambro-Briton (versed in pedigree, 
Sprung from Cadwallador and Arthiur, ungs 
Full famous in romantic tale) when he. 
O'er many a craggy hill and barren cliff, 
Upon a cargo of famed Qestrian cheese. 
High over-shadowing rides, with a design 
To vend his wares, or at the Arvonian mart, 

* Two noted alebooses in OxSoi^,V^^« 
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Or Maridunum, or the ancient town 

Yclep'd Brechinia, or where Yaga's stream 

Encircles Ariconium, fruitful soU ! 

Whence flow nectareous wines, that well may vie 

"With Massic, Setin, or renowned Falem. 

Thus, while my joyless minutes tedious flow, 
"With looks demure and silent pace, a Dun, 
Horrible monster ! hated by gods and men. 
To my aerial citadel ascends, 
"With vocal heel thrice thundering at my gate, 
"Witii hideous accent thrice he calls ; I know 
The voice ill-boding, and the solemn sound. 
\Vhat should I do ? or whither turn t Amazed, 
Confounded, to the dark recess I fly 
Of woodhole ; straight my bristling hairis erect . 
Through sudden fear ; a chilly sweat bedews 
My shuddering hmbs, and (wonderful to tell I) 
My tongue forgets her facidty of speech : 
So horrible he seems ! His faded brow. 
Intrenched with many a frown, and conic beard, 
And spreading band, admired by modem samts. 
Disastrous acts forbode ; in his right hand 
Long scrolls of paper solemnly he waves. 
With characters and figures dire inscribed, 
Grievous to mortal eyes (ye gods, avert 
Such plagues from righteous men!). Behind him 
Another monster, not unlike himself, [stalks 

Sullen of aspect, by the vulgar callM 
A catchpole, whose polluted hands the gods, 
With force incredible and magic charms. 
First have endued : if he his ample palm 
Should haply on ill-fated shoulder lay 
Of debtor, straight his body, to the touch 
Obsequious (as whilom knights were wont). 
To some enchanted castle is convey'd, 
Where gates impregnable and coercive chains 
In durance strict detain him, till, in form 
Of money, PaUas sets the captive free. 
Beware, ye dehtonl yr)^XL^zv9'^^\K9fi7sx.^ 
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Be circumspect ; oft with insidious ken 
The caitiff eyes your steps aloof, and oft 
Lies perdue in a nook or gloomy cave, 
Prompt to enchant some inadvertent wretch 
With his unhallowed touch. So (poets sing) 
Grimalkin, to domestic vermin sworn 
An everlasting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o'er a chinky ^p, 
Protending her fell claws, to thoughtless mice 

. Sure ruin. So her disembowell'd web 
Arachne, in a hall or kitchen, spreads 
Obvious to vagrant flies : she secret stands 
Within her woven cell : the humming prey, 
Regardless of their fate, rush on the toils 
Inextricable, nor will aught avail 
Their arts, or arms, or shapes of lovely hue ; 
The wasp insidious, and the buzzing drone, 
And butterfly, proud of expanded wings 
Distinct with gold, entangled in her snares. 
Useless resistance make ; with eager strides. 
She towering flies to her expected spoils ; 
Then, with envenom'd jaws, the vital blood 
Drinks of reluctant foes, and to her cave 
Their bulky carcasses triumphant drags. 

So pass my days. But when nocturnal shades 
This world envelop, and th' inclement air 
Persuades men to repel benumbing frosts 
With pleasant wines and crackling blaze of wood ; 
Me, lonely sitting, nor the glimmering Ught 
Of make- weight candle, nor the joyous taUc 
Of loving friend, delights : distress'd, forlorn. 
Amid the horrors of the tedious night, 
Darkling I sigh, and feed with dismal thoughts 
My anxious mind : or sometimes mournful verse 
Indite, and sing of groves and myrtle shades. 
Or desperate lady near a purling stream. 
Or lover pendant on a wiUow-tree. 
MeanwbUe I labour with eternal drought, 

AndreaUeaa wish, and lave *, my v^cYub^^Cos^MX 
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Finds no relief, nor heavy eyes repose : 
But if a slumber haply does invade 
My weary limbs, my fancy's still awake, 
Thoughtful of drink, and ea^er, in a dream, 
Tipples imaginary pots of ale 
In vain ; awake, I find the settled thirst 
Still gnawing, and the pleasant phantom curse. 
Thus do I Uve, from pleasure quite debarr'd, 
Nor taste the fruits that the sun's genial rays 
Mature, john-apple, nor the downy peach, 
Nor walnut in rough-furrow'd coat secure, 
Nor medlar, fruit delicious in decay ; 
Afflictions great I yet greater still remain : 
My galligaskins, that have long withstood 
The winter's fury and encroaching frosts. 
By time subdued (what will not time subdue !), 
A horrid chasm disclosed with orifice 
Wide, discontinuous ; at which the winds 
Eurus and Auster, and the dreadful force 
Of Boreas, that congeals the Cronian waves, 
Tumultuous enter with dire chilling blasts. 
Portending agues. Thus a well-fraught ship 
Long sail'd secure, or through th' iGgean deep. 
Or the Ionian, till cniising near 
The Lilybean shore, with hideous crush 
On Scylla or Charybdis (dangerous rocks !) 
She strikes rebounding ; whence the shatter'd oak. 
So fierce a shock imable to withstand. 
Admits the sea : in at the gaping side 
The crowding waves gush with impetuous rage» 
Resistless, overwhelming ; horrors seize 
The mariners ; Death in their eyes appears ; [pray : 
They stare, they lave, they pump, they swear, they 
(Vain efforts !> still the battering waves rush in, 
Implacable, tUl, deluged by the foam, 

^The ship sinks foundering in the vast abyss. 

*• VoL.1.— T 
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JosEPB Addisoh. 1679-1719. 

▲ LETTIK FEOM ITALY. 

" Salve magna parens fnignm Satarnia teUna, 
Magna Tirum : tibi rea antiqas laudia et aitia 
Aggredior, sanctoa aasua recladere fontea." 

yirg't Otorg., ti. 

While you, my lord, the rural shades admire. 
And from Britamiia^s public posts retire, 
Nor longer, her ungrateful sons to please. 
For their advantage sacrifice your e^se ; 
Me into foreign realms my fate conveys , 

Through nations fruitful of immortal lays. 
Where the soft season and inviting clime 
Conspire to trouble your repose with rhyme. 

For wheresoe'er I turn my ravish'd eyes, 
Gay gilded scenes and shining prospects rise. 
Poetic fields encompass me around, 
And still I seem to tread on classic ground ; 
For here the Muse so oft her harp has strung, 
That not a mountain rears its head unsung, 
Renowned in verse each shady thicket grows. 
And every stream in heavenly numbers flows. 

How am Lpleased to search the hills and woods 
For rising springs and celebrated floods ! 
To view the Nar, tumultuous in his course. 
And trace the smooth CUtumnus to his source ; 
To see the Mincio draw his watery store, 

, Through the long windings of a fruitful shore ; 

' And hoary Albula^s infected tide 
O'er the warm bed of smoking sulphur glide. 

Fired with a thousand raptures, I ^}irvey 
Eridanus through flowery meadows stray, 
The king of floods ! that, rolling o'er the plains. 
The towering Alps of half their moisture drains, ' 
And proudly swoln with a whole winter's snows, 

JKstnbutea wealth and plenty vr\i«ie\Afiow«. 
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Sometimes, misguided by the tuneful throng, 
I look for streams inmiortalized in song, 
That lost in silence and oblivion lie 
(Dumb are their fountains and their channels dry), 
Yet run for ever by the Muse's skill, 
And in the smooth description murmur still. 

Sometimes to gentle Tiber I retire. 
And the famed river's empty shores admire, 
That, destitute of strength, derives its course . 
From thrifty urns and an iinfruitful source ; 
Yet sung so oflen in poetic lays, 
With scorn the Danube and the Nile surveys ; 
So Ydgh the deathless Muse exalts her theme ! 
Such was the Boyne, a poor inglorious stream, 
That in Hibernian vales obscurely stray'd. 
And, unobserved in wild meanders play'd ; 
Till by your lines and Nassau's sword renown'd, 
Its rising billows through the world resound. 
Where'er the hero's godlike acts can pierce, 
Or where the fame of an immortal verse. 

Oh, could the Muse my ravish'd breast inspire 
With warmth Uke yours, and raise an equal nre, 
Unnumber'd beauties in my verse should shine, 
And Virgil's Italy should yield to mine ! 

See how the golden groves around me smile. 
That shun the coast of Britain's stormy isle ; 
Or, when transplanted and preserved with care. 
Curse the cold chme, and starve in northern air. 
Here kindly warmth their mountain juice ferments 
To nobler tastes and more exalted scents : 
E'en the rough rocks with tender mjrrtle bloom. 
And trodden weeds send out a rich perfume. 
Bear me, some god, to Baia's gentle seats. 
Or cover me in Umbria's green retreats, 
Where western gales eternally reside, 
And all the seasons lavish all their pride : 
Blossoms, and fruits, and flowers together rise, 
And the whole year in gay confusion lies. 
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Immortal glories in my mind revive, 
And in my soul a thousand passions strive. 
When Rome^s exalted beauties I desciy 
Magnificent in piles of ruin lie. 
An amphitheatre's amazing height 
Here fills my eye with terror and delight, 
That on its public shows unpeopled Rome, 
And held, uncrowded, nations in its womb ; 
Here pillars rough with sculpture pierce the skies, 
And here proud triumphal arches rise. 
Where the old Romans deathless acts display'd. 
Their base, degenerate progeny upbraid : 
Whole rivers here forsake the fields below. 
And, wondering at their height, through airy chan- 
nels flow. 

Still to new scenes my wandering Muse retires, 
And the dumb show of breathing rocks admires : 
Where the smooth chisel all its force has shown, 
And softened into flesh the rugged stone. 
In solemn sUence, a majestic band. 
Heroes, and gods, and Roman consuls stand. 
Stem tyrants, whom their cruelties renown. 
And emperors in Parian marble frown : 
While the bright dames, to whom they humbly sued. 
Still show the charms that their proud hearts subdued. 

Fain would I Raphael's godlike art rehearse. 
And show th' immortal labours in my verse. 
Where, from the mingled strength of shade and light, 
A new creation rises to my sight, 
Such heavenly figures from his pencil flow. 
So warm with life his blended colours glow. 
From theme to theme, with secret pleasure tossed, 
Amid the soft variety Fm lost : 
Here pleasing airs my ravished soul confound 
With circling notes and labyrinths of sound ; 
Here domes and temples rise in distant views, 
And open palaces invite my Muse. 

How baa kind Heaven adom'd the happy lan4, 
-AoJ scattered blessings with. a. was\fei\3iWi.^\ 
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But what avail her unexhausted stores, 
Her blooming mountains and her sunny shores, 
With all the gifts that Heaven and Earth impart, 
The smiles of Nature, and the charms of Art, 
While proud oppression in her valleys reigns. 
And tyramiy usurps her happy plains ? 
The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The reddenmg orange and the swelling grain ; 
Joyless he sees the growing oils and wines, 
And in the myrtle's fragrant shades repines ; 
Starves in the midst of Nature's bounty cursed. 
And in the loaded vineyard dies for thirst. 

Oh Liberty, thou goddess heavenly bright, 
I'rofuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight ! 
Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign, 
And smiling Plenty leads thy wanton train ; 
Eased of her load, Subjection grows more light, 
And Poverty looks cheerful in thy sight; 
Thou mak'st the gloomy face of Nature gay, 
Giv'st beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day. 

Thee, goddess, thee, Britannia's isle adores ; 
How has she oft exhausted all her stores. 
How oft in field of death thy presence sought. 
Nor thinks the mighty prize too deaily bought ! 
On foreign mountains may the sun refine 
The grape's soft juice, and mellow it to wine. 
With citron groves adorn a distant soil. 
And the fat olive swell with foods of oil : 
We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent skies, 
Nor at the coarseness of our heaven repine. 
Though o'er our heads the frozen Pleiades shine : 
'Tis liberty that crowns Britannia's isle, 
And makes her barren rocks and her bleak mount- 
ains smile. 



T2 
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PABAPHKAII ON PSALM ZZHI. 

Ths Lord my pasture shall prepare. 
And feed me with a shepherd's care ; 
His presence shall my wants supply. 
And guard me with a watchful eye : 
My noonday walks he shall attend. 
And all my midnight hours defend. 

When in the sultry glebe I faint, 
Or on the thirsty mountain pant. 
To fertile vales and dewy meads 
My weary, wandering steps he leads : 
"Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow. 
Amid the verdant landscape flow. 

Though in the paths of death I tread. 
With gloomy horrors overspread, 
My steadfast heart shall fear no ill, 
For thou, oh Lord, art with me still ; 
Thy friendly crook shall give me aid. 
And guide me through the dreadful shade. 

Though in a bare and rugged way. 
Through devious, lonely wilds I stray. 
Thy bounty shall my wants beguile, 
The barren wilderness shall smile. 
With sudden greens and herbage crowned. 
And streams shall murmur all around. 



AN ODI. 



How are thy servants blessM, oh Lord ! 

How sure is their defence ! 
Eternal wisdom is their guide, 

Their kelp Ommpotence. 
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In foreign realms, and lands remote, 

Supported by thy care, ' 

Through burning climes I passed imhort, 

And breathed in tainted air. 

Thy mercy sweeten'd every soil, 

Made every region please ; 
The hoary Alpine hills it warmed, 

And smoothed the Tyrrhene seas. 

Think, oh my soul, devoutly think, 

How, with affrighted eyes, 
Thou saw'st the wide-extended deep 

In all its horrors rise. 

Confusion dwelt on every face. 

And fear in every heart ; 
When waves on waves, and gulfs on gulfs, 

Overcame the pilot's art. 

Yet then from all my griefs, oh lord! 

Thy mercy set me free ; 
Whilst in the confidence of prayer 

My soul took hold on thee. 

For though in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave ; 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear. 

Nor impotent to save. 

The storm was laid, the winds retired. 

Obedient to thy will ; 
The sea, that roar'd at thy command. 

At thy command was still. 

In midst of dangers, fears, and death. 

Thy goodness Fll adore ; 
And praise thee for thy mercies pass'd, 

And humbly hope lot mote. 
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My life, if thon preserv'st my life, 

Thy sacrifice shall be ; 
And death, if death must be my doom. 

Shall join my soul to thee. 



Matthcw Prior. 1064-1791. 
tbi chamilbon. 

As the chameleon, who is known 
To have no colours of his own. 
But borrows from his neighbour's hue 
His white or black, his green or blue ; 
And stmts as much in ready li^^ht. 
Which credit gives him upon sight, 
As if the rainbow were in tail 
Settled on him and his heirs male ; 
So the young 'squire, when first he comes 
From country school to Will's or Tom's, 
And equally, in truth, is fit 
Td be a statesman or a wit ; 
Witho«t one notion of his own, 
He saunters wildly up and down. 
Till some acquaintance, good or bad. 
Takes notice of a staring lad. 
Admits him in among the gang ; • 
They jest, reply, dispute, harangue : 
He acts and talks as they befriend him, 
Smear'd with the colours which they l^id him. 

Thus, merely as his fortune chances, 
His merit or his vice advances. 

If, haply, he the sect pursues 
That read and comment upon news, 
He takes up their mysterious face^ 
He ^nnks nis oofiee without \m:a\ 
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This week his mimic tongue nms o'er 
What they have said the week before ; 
His wisdom sets all Europe right, 
And teaches Marlborough when to fight. 

Or if it be his fate to meet 
With folks, who have more wealth than wit; 
He loves cheap port, and double bub, 
And settles in the Hum-drum club : 
He learns how stocks will fall or rise ; 
Holds poverty the greatest vice ; 
Thinks wit the bane of conversation, 
And says that learning spoils a nation. 



PBOTOOBNII AND APBLLES. 

• 

When poets wrote and painters drew. 
As nature pointed out the view ; 
Ere Gothic forms were known in Greece 
To spoil the well-proportion'd piece ; 
And m our verse ere monkish rhymes 
Had jangled their fantastic chimes ; 
Ere on the flowery lands of Rhodes 
Those knights had fix'd their dull abodes. 
Who knew not much to paint or write, 
Nor cared to pray, nor (kred to fight : 
Protogenes, historians note, 
Lived there, a burgess, scot and lot ; 
And, as old Pliny's writings show, 
Apelles did the same at Co. 
Agreed these points of time and place. 
Proceed we in the present case. 
Piqued by Protogenes's fame, 
From Co to Rhodes Apelles came. 
To see a rival and a friend. 
Prepared to censure or commend ; 
Here to absolve, and there object, 
As art with candour migbX ^leeX. 
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He sails, he lands, he comes, he rings ; 
His servants follow with the things : 
Appears the govemante of th* house, 
For such in Greece were much in use : 
If young or handsome, yea or no, 
Concerns not me or thee to know. 

Does Squire Proto^^enes live heret 
Yes, sir, says she, with gracious air 
And courtesy low, but just called out 
By lords peculiarly devout. 
Who came on purpose, sir, to borrow 
Our Venus for the feast to-morrow. 
To grace the church ; 'tis Venus' day : 
I hope, sir, you intend to sta;^ 
To see our Venus ; 'tis the piece 
The most renown'd throughout all Greece; 
So like (h' original, they say : 
But I have no great skfil that way. 
But, sir, at six ('tis now past three) 
Dromo must make my master's tea ; 
At six, sir, if you please to come. 
You'll find my master, sir, at home. 

Tea, says a tritic, big with laughter, 
Was found some twenty ages after ; 
. Authors, before they write, should read. 
Tis ver^ true ; but well proceed. 

And, sir, at present would you please 
To leave your name 1 Fair maiden, yes. 
Reach me that board. No sooner spoke 
But done. With one judicious stroke, 
On the plain ground Apelles drew 
A circle regularly true : 
And will you please, sweetheart, said he. 
To show your master this from me t 
By it he presently will know 
How painters write their names at Co. 

He gave the panel to the maid. 
JSfjBJIing and court'sying, Sir, she said. 
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I shall not fail to tell my master ; 
And, sir, for fear of all disaster, 
I'll keep it my own self: safe bind, 
Says the old proveib, and safe find. 
So, sir, as sure as key or lock — 
Your servant, sir^at six o'clock. 

Again at six Apelles came. 
Found the same prating, civil dame* 
Sir, that my master has been here. 
Will by the board itself appear. 
If from the perfect line be found 
He has presumed to swell the round, 
Or colours on the draught to lay, 
'Tis thus (he order'd me to say). 
Thus write the painters of this isle : 
Let those of Co remark the style. 

She said ; and to his hand restored 
The rival pledge, the missive bosu^. 
Upon the happy line were laid 
Such obvious hght and easy shade. 
That Paris' apple stood confessed, 
Or Leda's egg, or Chloe's breast. 
Apelles view'd the finished pieces 
And live, said he, the arts of Greece ! 
Howe'er Protogenes and I 
May in our rival talents vie ; 
Howe'er our works may have expressed 
Who truest drew or colour'd best. 
When he beheld my flowing line, 
He found at least I could design : 
And from his artful round, I grant 
That he with perfect skill can paint. 

The dullest genius cannot fail 
To find the moral of my tale ; 
That tl^e distinguished part of men. 
With compass, pencil, sword, or pen, ^ 
Should in life's visit leave their name, 
In characters winch may proclaim 
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That they with ardour strove to raise 
At once their arts and country's praise ; 
And in their working took great care, 
That all was full, and round, and fair. 



TO THB HON. CHASLB8 MONTAGUE, X8Q. 

However, 'tis well, that while mankind 
Through fate's perverse meander errs. 

He can imagined pleasures find. 
To combat against real cares. 

Fancies and notions he pursues, 
Which ne'er had being but in thought ; 

Each, like the Grecian artist, woos 
The image he himself has wrought. 

Against experience he believes ; 

He argues against demonstration ; 
Pleased, wl^n his reason he deceives ; 

And sets his judgment by his passion. 

The hoary fool, who many days 
Has struggled with continued sorrow. 

Renews his hope, and blindly lays 
The desperate bet upon to-morrow. 

To-morrow comes ; 'tis noon, 'tis night ; 

This day like all the former flies : 
Yet on he runs, to seek delight 

To-morrow, till to-night he dies. 

Our hopes, like towering falcons, aim 

At objects in an airy height : 
The litde pleasure of the gsune 

la from afar to view xYie fi\^\A. 
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Our anxious pains we, all the day, 
In search of what we like, employ : 

Scorning at night the worthless prey^ 
.We find the labour gave the joy. 

At distance through an artful glass 
To the mind's eye things well appear r 

They lose their forms, and make a mass 
Confused and black if brought too near# 

If we see right, we see our woes : 
Then what avails it to have eyes I 

From ignorance our comfort flo\vs : 
The only wretched are the wise* 



John Gay. 1688-1730. 

1 WILCOM V ntOM GKEBOE TO MR. POPE. 

Long hast thou, friend! been absent from my tsoSf 
Like patient Ithacus at siege of Troy ; 

I have been witness of thy six years' toil, 
Thy daily labours, and thy nights' annoy ; 

Lost to thy native land, with great turmoil, 
On the wide sea, oft threatening to destroy f 

Methin^s with thee I've trod Sigaean ground, 

And heard the shores of Hellespont resound. 

Did I not see thee when thou first set'st sail 

To seek adventures fair in Homer's landT 
Did I not see thy sinking spirits fail. 

And wish thy bark had never left the strand t 
Even in mid-ocean often didst thou quail, 

And oft lift up thy holy eye and hand, 
Praying the Virgin dear, and saiiAly choir^ 
Back to the port to bring thy bark entice. 

Vol, L-^V 
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Cheer up, my friend! thy dangers now are o'er; 

Methinks — nay, sure the rising coasts appear; 
Hark ! how the guns salute from either shore, 

As thy trim vessel cuts the Thames so fair : 
Shouts answering shouts from Kent and Essex roar, 

And bells breaS loud through every gust of air : 
Bonfires do blaze, and bones and cleavers ring. 
As at the coming of some mighty king. 

Now pass we Gravesend with a friendly wind, 
And Tilbury's white fort, and long filackwall; 

Greenwich, where dwells the friend of human kind, 
More visited than or her park or hall ; 

Withers the good, and (with him ever join'd) 
Facetious Disney, greet thee first of all : 

I see his chimney smoke and hear him say, 

Duke ! that's the room for Pope, and that for Gay. 

Come in, my friends ! here shall ye dine and lie, 
And here shall breakfast, and here dine again ; 

And sup and breakfast on (if ye comply), 
For I have still some dozens of Champagne :' 

His voice still lessens as the ship sails by ; 
He waves hi» hand to bring us back in vain ; 

For now I see, I see proud London's spires : 

Greenwich is lost, and Deptford dock retires. 

Oh, what a concourse swarms on yonder q.uay I 
The sky re-echoes with new shouts of joy ! 

By all this show, I ween, 'tis Lord-mayor's Day ; 
I hear the voice of trumpet and hautboy. 

No, now I see them near 1 Oh, these are they 
Who come in crowds to welcome thee from Troy. 

Hail to the bard, whom long as lost we moum'd ; 

From siege, from battle, and from storm retum'd ! 

Of goodly dames and courteous knights, I view 

'file silken petticoat and broider'd vest ; 
YeiLf peers and mighty dukes with ribands blue 
(True bhie, fair emblem ol vnv«X^\\C^\y»^a^V 
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Others I see, as noble and more true, 

By no court-badge distinguish'd irom the rest : 
First see I Methuen; of sincerest mind, 
As Arthur grave, as soft as womankind. 

What lady's that to whom he gently bends 1 [eyes : 
Who knows not her? ah! those are Wortley's 

How art thou honoured, number'd with her friends ! 
For she distinguishes the good and wise. 

The sweet-tongued Murray near her «ide attends ; 
Now to my heart the glance of Howard flies ; 

Now Harvey, fair of face, I mark full well. 

With thee, youth's youngest daughter, sweet Lepell. 

I see two lovely sisters, hand in hand. 
The fair-hair'd Martha, and Teresa brown ; 

Madge Bellenden, the tallest of the land ; 
And smiling Mary, soft and fair as down. 

Yonder I see the cheerful duchess stand, [known : 
For friendship, zeal, and bUthesome humours 

Whence that loud shout in such a hearty strain t 

Why, all the Hamiltons are in her train ! 

See next the decent Scudamore advance, 
With Winchelsea, still meditating song : 

With her perhaps Miss Howe came there by chance. 
Nor knows with whom or why she comes along. 

Far off from these see Santlow, famed for dance ; 
And froUc Bicknell, and her sister young; 

With other names by me not to be named, 

Much loved in private, not in public famed! 

But now behold the female band retire. 
And the shrill music of their voice is still'd ! 

Methinks I see famed Buckingham admire 
That in Troy's ruin ihou hadst not oeen kill'd. 

Sheffield, who knows to strike the living lyre 
With hand judicious, like thy Homer skill'd ; 

Bathurst, impetuous, hastens to the coast. 

Whom you and I strive who shall love tba \njMi.C 
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Bee generous Burlington, with goodly Brace 
(But Bruce comes wafted in a soft sedan) ; 

Dan Prior next, beloved by every Muse, 
And friendly Congreve, unreproachful man! 

(Oxford by Cunningham hath sent excuse) ; 
See hearty Watkms comes with cup and can; 

And Lewis, who has never friend forsaken ; 

And Laughton whispering asks, Is Troy town taken 1 

Earl Warwick comes, of free and honest mind ; 

Bold, generous Craggs, whose heart was ne'er dis 
guised : 
Ah why, sweet St. John, cannot I thee find ! 

St. John, for every social virtue prized. 
Alas ! to foreign climates he's confined, 

Or else to see thee here I well surmised : 
Thou too, my Swift, dost breathe Bceotian ah: ; 
When wilt thou bring back wit and humour heret 

Harcourt I see, for eloquence renown'd, 

The mouth of justice, oracle of law ! 
Another Simon is beside him found, 

Another Simon, Uke as straw to straw. 
How Lansdown smiles, with lasting laurel crown'd! 

What mitred prelate there commands our awe ? 
See Rochester approving nods his head, 
And ranks one modem with the mighty dead. 

Carleton and Chandos thy arrival grace ; 

Hanmer, whose eloquence th' iinbias'd sways ; 
Harley, whose goodness opens in his face, 

And shows his heart the seat where virtue stays. 
Ned Blount advances next with busy pace, 

In haste, but sauntering, hearty in his ways : 
I see the fiiendly Carylls come by dozens, [ins. 
Their wives, their uncles, daughters, sons, and cous* 

Arbuthnot there I see, in physic's art. 

As Galen leam'd or famed Hippocrate ; 
IVhose company drives sorrow from the heart, 
As all disease his medicinea ^9>\^^2(a\ 
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Kneller amid the triumph bears his part, 

Who could (were mankind lost) a new create : 
What can th' extent of his vast soul confine ? 
A painter, critic, engineer, divine I 

Thee Jervas hails, robust and debonair, 
Now have [we] conquer'd Homer, friends, he cries : 

Darteneuf, grave joker, joyous Ford is there. 
And wondering Maine so fat, Avith laughing eyes 

(Gay, Maine, and Cheney, boon companions dear, 
Gay fat, Maine fatter, Cheney huge of size), 

Yea Dennis, Gildon (hearing thou hast riches). 

And honest, hatless Cromwell, with red breeches. 

Oh. Wanley, whence com'st thou with shorten'd hair, 
And visage from thy shelves with dust besprent ? 

" Forsooth (quoth he) from placing Homer there. 
For ancients to compyle is myne entente : 

Of ancients only hath Lord Harley care ; 
But hither me hath my meeke lady sent : 

In manuscript of Greeke rede we thilke same, 

But book 3rprint best plesyth myn gude dame." 

Yonder I see, among th' expecting crowd, 
Evans with laugh jocose, and tragic Young ; 

High-buskin'd Booth, grave Mawbert, wandering. 
Frowde, ^ 

And Titcomb's belly waddles slow along, 

See Digby faints at Southern talking loud. 
Yea Steele and Tickell mingle in the throng : 

Tickell, whose skiff (in partnership, they say) 

Set forth for Greece, but founder'd in the way. 

Lo the two Doncastles, in Berkshire known ! 

Lo Bickford, Fortescue, of Devon land ! 
Lo Tooker, Eckershall, Sykes, Rawlinson ! 

See hearty Morley takes thee by the hand ; 
Ayrs, Graham, Buckridge, joy thy voyage done ; 

But who can count the leaves, the stars, the ssuidt 
Lo Stoner, Fenton, Caldwell, Ward, and Broome ! 
Lo thousands more ; but I want rhyme and rooml 

13a 
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How lored t how honoured thou ! yet he not Tain: 
And sure thou art not, for I hear thee say, 

All this, my friends, I owe to Homer's strain, 
On whose strong pinions I exalt my lay. 

What from contending cities did he gain t 
And what rewards his grateful country pay t 

None, none were paid ; why then all this for me t 

These honours. Homer, had heen just to Uiee. 



Thomas Tickbll. 1686-1740. 

COLIN AND LUCY. 

Of Leinster, famed for maidens fair. 

Bright Lucy was the grace ; 
Nor e'er did Liffy's limpid stream 

Reflect so sweet a face : 
Till luckless love and pining care 

Impair'd her rosy hue. 
Her coral lips, and damask cheeks. 

And eyes of glossy blue. 

Oh ! have you seen a lily pale, 

When beating rains descend ? 
So drooped the slow-consuming maid. 

Her life now near its end. 
By Lucy wam'd, of flattering swains 

Take heed, ye easy fair : 
Of vengeance due to broken vows, 

Ye perjured swains, beware. 

Three times, all in the dead of night, 

A bell was heard to ring ; 
And, shrieking at her window thrice, 

The raven flapp'd his wing. 
Too well the lovelorn maiden knew 

The solemn boding sound : 
And thus, in djring woids,be«^cJ^ 

The vii^gins weeping To\m&** 
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<* I hear a Toice you cannot hear, 

Which says I must not stay ; 
I see a hand you cannot see, 

Which beckons me away. 
By a false heart and broken tows, 

In early youth I die : 
Was I to blame, because his bride 

Was thrice as rich as I ? 

"Ah, Colin! give not her thy vows, 

Vows due to me alone : 
Nor thou, fond maid, receive his kiss. 

Nor think him all thy own. . 
To-morrow, in the church to wed, 

Impatient, both prepare ! 
But know, fond maid, and know, false man, 

That Lucy will be there ! 

" Then bear my corse, my comrades, bear, 

This bridegroom blithe to meet. 
He in his wedding-trim so gay, 

I in my winding-sheet." 
She spoKe, she died, her corse was borne 

The bridegroom blithe to meet, 
He in his wedding-trim so gay. 

She in her winding sheet. 

Then what were perjured Colin's thoughts t 

How were these nuptials kept ? 
The bridesmen flocked round Lucy dead, 

And all the village wept. 
Confusion, shame, remorse, despair, 

At once his bosom swell : 
The damps of death bedew'd his brow^ 

He shook, he groaned, he fell. 

From the vain bride, ah, bride no more ! 

The varying crimson fled, 
When, stretc&d before her rival's cone, 

She saw her husband dead. 
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Then to his Lucy's new-made grave, 
Conveyed by trembling swains, 

One mould with her, beneath one sod. 
For ever he remains. 

Oft at this grave the constant hind 

And plighted maid are seen ; 
With garlands gay and true-love knots, 

They deck the sacred green : 
But, swain forsworn, whoe'er thou art. 

This hallow'd spot forbear ; 
Remember CoUn's dreadful fate, 

And fear to meet him there. 



TO THE EARL OP WARWICK, ON THE DEATH OF MB. ADDISON. 

If, dumb too long, the drooping Muse hath stay'd. 
And left her debt to Addison unpaid, 
Blame not her silence, Warwick, but bemoan. 
And judge, oh judge, my bosom by your own. 
What mourner ever felt poetic fires ! 
Slow comes the verse that real wo inspires : 
Grief unaffected suits but ill with art. 
Or flowing numbers with a bleeding heart. 
Can 1 forget the dismal night that gave 
My soul's best part for ever to the grave ! 
How silent did his old companions tread, 
By midnight lamps, the mansions of the dead, 
Through breathing statues, then unheeded things. 
Through rows of warriors, and through walks of 

Kings ! 
What awe did the slow, solemn knell inspire ; 
The pealing organ, and the pausing choir ; 
The duties by the lawn-robed prelate paid, 
And the last words that dust to dust convey'd ! 
While speechless o'er thy closing grave we bend, 
Accept tb^ae tears, thou dear de^^xtedM^nd. 
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Oh, gone for ever ; take this long adieu ;* 
And sleep in peace, next thy loved Montague. 
To strew fresh laurels, let the task be mine, 
A frequent pilgrim at thy sacred shrine ; 
Mine with true sighs thy absence to bemoan, 
And grave with faithful epitaphs thy stone. 
If e'er from me thy loved memorial part, 
May shame afflict this alienated heart ; 
Of thee forgetful if I form a song, 
My l3nre be broken, and untuned my tongue. 
My grief be doubled from thy image free. 
And mirth a torment, unchastised by thee. 

Oft let me range the gloomy aisles alone. 
Sad luxury ! to vulgar minds unknown. 
Along the walls where speaking marbles show 
What worthies form the hallow'd mould below ; 
Prpud names, who once the reins of empire held ; 
In arms who triumphed, or in arts excelled ; 
Chiefs, graced with scars and prodigal of blood ; 
Stem patriots, who for sacred freedom stood ; 
Just men, by whom impartial laws were given ; 
And saints who taught and led the way to heaven. 
Ne'er to these chambers, where the mighty rest, 
Since their foundation came a nobler guest ; 
Nor e'er was to the bowers of bUss convey'd, ' 
A fairer spirit or more welcome shade. 

In what new region to the just assign'd, 
What new employments please the unbodied mind? 
A winged Fir^ue,* through th' ethereal sky. 
From world to world unwearied does he fly ? 
Oi curious trace the long laborious maze 
Of Heaven's decrees, where wondering angels gazet 
Does he delight to hear bold seraphs tell 
How Michael battled and the dragon fell ; 
Or, mix'd with milder cherubim, to glow 
In hymns of love, not ill essay'd below ? 
Or dost thou warn poor mortals left behind, 
A task well suited to thy gentle mind t 
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Oh ! if sometimes thy spotless form descend, 
To me thy aid, thou guardian genius, lend f 
"When rage misguides me, or when fear alarms, 
When pain distresses, or when pleasure charms, 
la silent whisperings purer thoughts impart. 
And turn from ill a frail and feeble heart ; 
Lead through the paths thy virtue trod before, 
Till bliss shall join, nor death can part us more. 

That awful form, which, so the heavens decree, 
Must still be loved and still deplored by me ; 
In nightly visions seldom fails to rise. 
Or, roused by Fancy, meets my waking eyes ; 
If business calls, or crowded courts invite, 
Th'umblemish'd statesman seems to strike my sight; 
If in the stage I seek to sooth my care, 
I meet his soul which breathes in Cato there ; 
If pensive to the rural shades I rove. 
His shape o'ertakes me in the lonely grove ; 
'Twas there of just and good he reasoned strong, 
Cleared some great truth, or raised some serious 

song : 
There patient show'd us the wise course to steer, 
A candid censor, and a friend severe ; 
There taught us how to hve ; and (oh ! too high 
The price for knowledge) taught us how to die. 

Thou hill, whose brow the antique structures grace, 
Rear'd by bold chiefs of Warwick's noble race, 
Why, once so loved, whene'er thy bower appears. 
O'er my dim eyeballs glance the sijdden tears ! 
How sweet were once thy prospects fresh and fair, 
Thy sloping walks and unpolluted air ! • 
How sweet the glooms beneath thy aged trees, 
Thy noontide shadow and thy evening breeze ! 
His image thy forsaken bowers restore ; 
Thy walks and airy prospects charm no more ; 
No more the summer in thy glooms allay 'd. 
Thy evening breezes, and thy noonday shade. 

From other hills, however Fortune frown'd, 
Some refuge in the Muse's an 1 lo\xiA\ 
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« 

Reluctant now I towch the trembling string, 
Bereft of him who taught me how to sing ; 
And these sad accents, murmur.'d o'er his urn, 
Betray that absence they attempt to mourn. 
Oh ! must I then (now fresh my bosom bleeds, 
And Craggs in death to Addison succeeds) 
The verse, begun to one lost friend, prolong, 
And weep a second in th' unfinish'd song ! 

These works divine, which, on his death-bed laid, 
To thee, oh Craggs, th' expiring sage convey'd ; 
Great, but ill-omen'd, monument of fame. 
Nor he survived to giv6, nor thou to claim. 
Swift after him thy social spirit flies. 
And close to his, how soon ! thy coffin lies. 
Bless'd pair ! whose union future bards shall tell 
In future tongues : each other's boast ! farewell. 
Farewell ! whom join'd in fame, in friendship tried. 
No chance could sever, nor the grave divide. 



Alexander Pope. 1688-1744. 



THE MESSIAH. 



Ye nymphs of Solyma I begin the song : 
To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong. 
The mossy fountains and the sylvan shades. 
The dreams of Pindus and th' Aonian maids. 
Delight no more. Oh thou my voice inspire 
Who touch'd Isaiah's hallow'd lips with fire ! 

Rapt into future times, the ban! begun ! 
A virgin shall conceive, a virgin bear a Son ! 
From Jesse's root behold a branch arise, 
Whose sacred flower with fragrance fills the skies : 
Th' ethereal spirit o'er its leaves shall move, 
And on its top descends the mystic dove. 
Ye Heavens ! from high the dewy nectar pour^ 
And ill soft silence shed tie kiaasSl^ ^\vq^«v\ 
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The sick and weak the healing plant shall aid, 
From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. 
All crimes shall cease, and ancient frauds shall fiadl; 
Returning Justice lift aloft her scale ; 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend. 
And white-robed Innocence from heaven descend. 
Swift fly the years, and rise th' expected mom! 
Oh, spnng to light, auspicious babe, be bom ! 
See, Nature hastes her earliest wreaths to bring, 
With all the incense of the breathing spring: 
See lofty Lebanon his head advance. 
See nodding forests on the mountains dance : 
See spicy clouds from lowly Sharon rise, 
And CarmePs flowery top perfume the skies ! 
Hark ! a glad voice Uie lonely desert cheers ; 
Prepare the way ! a God, a God appears ! 
A God, a God ! the vocal hills reply, 
The rocks proclaim the approaclung Deity^ 
Lo, earth receives him from the bending skies ; 
Sink down, ye mountains, and ye valleys, rise ; 
With heads declined, ye cedars, homage pay ; 
Be smooth, ye rocks ; ye rapid floods, give way ! 
The Saviour comes ! by ancient bards foretold: 
Hear him,^ ye deaf; and all ye blind, behold I 
He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 
And on the sightless eyeball pour the day : 
Tis he th' obstructed paths of sound shsdl dear. 
And bid new music charm th' unfolding ear : 
The dumb shall sing, the lame his crotch fmrego. 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe* 
No sigh, no murmur, the wide world shall hear; 
From every face he wipes off every tear. 
In adamantine chains shall death be bound. 
And hell's grim t3nrant feel th' eternal wound* 
As the good sdiepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freshest {Musture and the purest air; 
Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs^ 
By day o'ersees them, and by night protects f 
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The tender lambs he raises in his arms, 

Feeds from his hand and in his bosom warms ; 

Thi)s shall mankind his guardian care engage, 

The promised father of the future age. 

No more shall nation against nation rise. 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 

Nor fields with gleaming steel be cover'd o'er, 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more : 

But useless lances into scythes shall bend, 

And the broad fs^chion in a ploughshare end» 

Then palaces shall rise ; the joyful son 

8hall finish what his short-lived sire begun; 

Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield. 

And the same hand that sow'd, shall reap the field. 

The swain in barren deserts with surprise 

Sees lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise ; 

And starts, amid the thirsty wilds to hear 

New falls of water murmuring in his ear. 

On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 

The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 

Waste sandy valleys, once perplex'd with thorn, 

The spiry fir and shapely box adorn : 

To lea^ess shrubs the flowery palms succeed. 

And odorous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead, 

And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead : 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet. 

And hanidess serpents lick the pilgrim's feet 

The smiling infant in his hand shall take 

The crested basilisk and speckled snake ; 

Pleased, the groen lustre of the scales survey. 

And with their forky tongue shall innocently play. 

Rise, crown'd with light, imperial Salem, rise I 

Exalt thy towery he^, and hft thy eyes J 

See a long race thy spacious courts adorn } 

See future sons and daughters, yet unbonif 

In crowded ranks on every side arise. 

Demanding life, impatient for the skies ! 



I 
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Sec barbarous nations at thy gates attend, 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ; 

See thy bright altars thronged with prostrate kings, 

And heaped with products of Sabean springs. 

For thee Idumea's spicy forests blow, 

And seeds of gold in Ophir^s mountain glow. 

See heaven its sparkling portals wide £splay. 

And break upon thee in a flood of day ! 

No more the rising sun shall gild the mom, 

Nor evening Cjmthia fill her silver horn ; 

But lost, dissolved in thy superior rays. 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 

Overflow thy courts : the Light himself shall shine 

Reveal'd, and God's eternal day be thine ! 

The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 

Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 

But fix'd his word, his saving power remains ; 

Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns!^ 



ODB ON SOLITUDE* 

Happy the man, whose wish and care 

A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 

In his own grotmd* 
Whose herds vnth milk, whose fields with bread. 

Whose flocks supply him with attire ; 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade^ 

In winter fire. 
Bless'd who can unconcernedly find 

Hours, days, and years slide soft away^ 
In health of body, peace of mind. 

Quiet by day, 
Sound sleep by night ; study and ease 

Together mix'd ; sweet recreation. 
And imiocence, which most does please, 
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Thus let me live, unseen, unknown ; 

Thus unlamented let me die, 
Steal from the w6rld, and not a stone 

Tell where I lie. 



ELCOT TO THB MBMORT OF AN UNFORTUNATI LADT. 

What beckoning ghost along the moonlight shade 

Invites my steps, and points to yonder glade 1 * 

'Tis she ! But why that bleeding bosom gored, 

Why dimly gleams the visionary sword ? 

Oh ever beauteous, ever friendly ! tell, 

Is it in heaven a crime to love too well ! 

To bear too tender or too firm a heart, 

To act a lover's or a Roman's part ! 

Is there no bright reversion in the sky 

For those who gently think or bravely die ? 

Why bade ye else, ye powers ! her soul aspire 
Above the vulgar flight of low desire ? 
Ambition first sprung from your bless'd abodes, 
The glorious fault of angels and of gods : 
Thence to their images on earth it flows, 
And in the breast of kings and heroes glows. 
Most souls, 'tis true, but peep out once an age. 
Dull, sullen prisoners in the body's cage : 
Dim Ughts of life, that bum a length of years. 
Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres ; 
Like Eastern kings, a lazy state they keep. 
And close confined to their own palace sleep. 

From these perhaps (ere Nature bade her die) 
Fate snatch'd her early to the pitying sky. 
As into air the purer spirits flow. 
And separate from their kindred dregs below ; 
So flew the soul to its congenial place. 
Nor left one virtue to redeem her race. 

But thou, false guardian of a charge too good. 
Thou, mean deserter of thy brothet'a bloo^'. 
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See on these ruby lips the trembling breath, 
Tbese cheeks now fading at the blast of death ; 
Cold is that breast which warm'd the world before, 
And those love-darting eyes must roll no more. 
Thus, if eternal justice rules the ball. 
Thus shall your wives, and thus your children fall : 
. On aU the line a sudden vengeance waits. 
And frequent hearses shall besiege your gates : 
There passengers shall stand, and, pointing, say 
(While the Ibng funerals blacken all the way), 
Lo ! these were they whose souls the furies steel'd, 
And cursed with hearts unknowing how to yield. 
Thus unlamented pass the proud away, 
The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day ! 
So perish all, whose breast ne'er leam'd to glow 
For others' good, or melt at others' wo. 

What can atone (oh ever injured shade !) 
Thy fate unpitied and thy rites unpaid ? 
No friend's complaint, no kind domestic tear 
Pleased thy pale ghost, or gi-aced thy mournful bier : 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed, 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adom'd, 
By strangers honour'd, and by strangers moum'd ! 
What though no friends in sable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 
And bear about the mockery of wo 
To midnight dances and the public show ? 
What though no weeping loves thy ashes grace, 
Nor poUsh'd marble emulate thy fece ? 
What though no sacred earth allow thee room. 
Nor hallow'd dirge be mutter'd o'er thy tombl 
Yet shall thy grave with rising flowers be dress'd. 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast : 
There shall the mom her earliest tears bestow, 
There the first roses of the year shall blow ; 
While angels with their silver wings o'ershade 
The ground now sacred by thy relics made. 
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So peaceful rests, without a stone, a name, 
That once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame. 
How loved, how honoured once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 
'Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be ! 

Poets themselves must fall, Uke those they sung, 
Deaf the praised ear, and mute the timeful tongue, 
Ev^n he, whose soul now melts in mournful lays, 
Shall shortly want the generous tear he pays ; 
Then from his closing eyes thy form shall part, 
And the last pang shall tear thee from his heart ; 
Life's idle business at one gasp be o'er, 
The Muse forgot, and thou beloved no more ! 



EPI8TLK TO DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

P. Shut, shut up the door, good John ! fatigued I said, 

Tie up the knocker, say Tm sick, I'm dead. 

The dog-star rages ! nay, 'tis past a doubt, 

All Bedlam or Parnassus is let out : 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand. 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 

What walls can guard me or what shades can hide ? 
They pierce my thickets, through my grot they glide. 
By land, by water, they renew the charge. 
They stop the chariot, and they board the barge. 
No place is sacred, not the church is free, 
Ev'n Simday shines no Sabbath day to me ; 
Then from the mint walks forth the man of rhyme, 
Happy to catch me just at dinner-time. 

Is there a parson, much bemused in beer, 
A maudlin poetess, a rhyming peer, 
A clerk, foredoom'd his father's soul to cross, 
Who pens a stanza when he should engross ? 
Is there, who, lock'd from ink and paper, scrawls 
With desperate charcoal round bis dabik£.w*^^v2^\ 

X2 
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All fly to Twit^nam, and in humble strain 
Apply to me to keep them mad or vain, v 
Arthur, whose giddy son neglects the laws, 
Imputes to me and my damn'd works the cause : 
Poor Cornus sees his frantic wife elope, 
And curses wit, and poetry, and Pope. 

Friend to my Ufe ! (which, did you not prolong. 
The world had wanted many an idle song) 
What drop or nostrum can this plague remove ? 
Or which must end me, a fooPs wrath or love ? 
A dire dilemma ! either wayTm sped ; 
If foes, they write ; if friends, they read me dead. 
Seized and tied down to judge, how wretched I ! 
Who can't be silent, and who will not lie : 
To laugh were want of goodness and of grace. 
And to be grave exceeds all power of face. 
I sit with sad civility ; I read 
With honest anguish and an aching head; 
And drop at last, but in unwilling ears. 
This saving counsel, " Keep your piece nlpe years.* 

'* Nine years !" he cries, who high in Drary-lane, 
Lull'd by soft zephyrs through the broken pane, 
Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints before term ends 
Obliged by hunger and request of friends : 
" The piece, you think, is incorrect? why take it; 
I^m all submission ; what you'd have it, make it." 

Three things another's modest wishes bound, 
My friendship, and a prologue, and ten pound. 

Pitholeon sends to me : " You know his grace ; 
I want a patron ; ask him for a place." 
Pitholeon libell'd me — " but here's a letter 
Informs you, sir, 'twas when he knew no better. 
Dare you refuse him ? CurU invites to dine, 
He'll write a journal, or he'll turn divine." 

Bless me ! a packet — '' 'Tis a stranger sues, 
A virgin tragedy, an orphan Muse." 
If I dislike it, " furies, death, and rage !" 
lil approve, *< commend it to the stage.** 
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There (thank my stars) my whole commission ends, 

The players and I are, luckily, no friends. 

Fired that the house reject him, '' ^Sdeath ! I'll print it, 

And shame the fools : your interest, sir, with Lintot." 

Lintot, dull rogue ! will think your price too much : 

** Not, sir, if you revise it, and retouch." 

All my demurs but double his attacks : 

At last he whispers, " Do ; and we go snacks." 

Glad of a quarrel, straight I clap the door, 

** Sir, let me see your works and yoj^ no more." 

'Tis sung, when Midas' ears began to spring 
(Midas, a sacred person and a king), 
His very minister, who spied them first 
(Some say his queen), was forced to speak or burst. 
And is not mine, my friend, a sorer case. 
When every coxcomb perks them in my face ? 
A. Good friend, forbear! you deal in dan|[erou8 things, 
I'd never name queens, ministers, or kmgs ; 
Keep close to ears, and those let asses prick, 
'Tis nothing — P. Nothing? if they bite and kickl 
Out with it, Dunciad ! let the secret pass. 
That secret to each fool — that he's an ass : 
The truth once told (and wherefore should we lie?), 
The queen of Midas slept, and so may I. 

You think this cruel ? Take it for a rule, 
No creature smarts so little as a fool. 
Let peals of laughter, Codrus ! round thee break, 
Thou unconcem'd canst hear the mighty crack : 
Pit, box, and gallery in convulsions hurl'd. 
Thou stand'st unshook amid a bursting world. 
Who shames a scribbler? Break one cobweb 

through, 
He spins the slight, self-pleasing thread anew : * 
Destroy his fib or sophistry, in vain. 
The creature's at his dirty work again ; 
Throned in the centre of his thin designs. 
Proud of a vast extent of flimsy lines ! 
Whom hav» I hurt ? has poet yet, or peer. 
Lost the arch'd eyebrow or Puiiias»»3DL«Qi^st\ 
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And has not Colly still his lord and bore 1 
His butchers Henley, his freemasons Moore ! 
Does not one table Bavius still admit ? 
' Still to one bishop Philips seem a wit ? 
■ Still Sappho — A. Hold ; for God's sake — ^you'll of- 
fend — 
No names — ^be calm — learn prudence of a friend; 
I too could write, and I am twice as taU ; 
But foes hke these — P. One flatterer's worse than 
Of all mad creatures, if the leam'd are right, [all. 
It is the slaver Kills, and not the bite. 
A fool quite angry is quite innocent : 
Alas ! 'tis ten times worse when they repent 

One dedicates in high heroic prose, 
And ridicules beyond a hundred foes : 
One from all Grub-street will my fame defend, 
And, more abusive, calls himself my friend. 
This prints my letters, that expects a bribe, 
And others roar aloud, " Subscribe, subscribe !" 

There are, who to my person pay their court : 
I cough like Horace, and, though lean, am short. 
Ammon's great son one shoulder had too high, 
Such Ovid's nose, and, " Sir ! you have an eye !" 
Go on, obliging creatures, make me see 
All that disgraced my betters, met in me. 
Say for my comfort, languishing in bed, 
" Just so immortal Maro held his head;" 
And when I die, be sure you let me know 
Great Homer died three thousand years ago. 

Why did I write ? what sin to me unknown 
Dipp'd me in ink ; my parents', or my own ? 
As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 
I lisp'd in numbers, for the numbers came. 
I left no calling for this idle trade, 
' No duty broke, no father disobey'd : 
The Muse but served to ease some friend, not wife ; 
To help me through this long disease, my life ; 
To second, Arbuthnot ! thy art and care, 
'And teach ih& being you pte8entd,\Ki\ieax. 
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But why then publish ? G^^nviUe the polite. 
And knowing Walsh, would tell me I could write ; 
Well-natured Garth inflamed with early praise, 
And Congreve loved, and Swift endured my lays ; 
The courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield read, 
£v'n mitred Rochester would nod the head, 
And St. John^s self (great Dryden^s friends before) 
With open arms received one poet more. 
Happy my studies when by these approved ! ^ 

Happier their author when by these bdoved! 
From these the world will judge of men and books, 
Not from the Bumets, Oldmixons, and Cooks. 

Soft were my numbers : who could take offence 
While pure description held the place of sense 1 
Like gentle Fanny's was my flowery theme, 
A painted mistress, or a purling stream. 
Yet then did Gildon draw his venal quill ; 
I wished the man a dinner, and sat still. 
Yet then did Dennis rave in furious fret ; 
I never answer'd, I was not in debt. 
If want provoked, or madness made them print, 
I waged no war with bedlam or the mint. 

Did some more sober critic come abroad ; 
If wrong, I smiled ; if right, I kiss'd the rod. 
Pains, reading, study, are their just pretence. 
And all they want is spirit, taste, and sense. 
Commas and points they set exactly right, 
^nd 'twere a sin to rob them of their mite. 
Y et ne'er one sprig of laurel graced these ribalds. 
From slashing Bentley down to peddling Tibbalds : 
Each wight, who reads not, and but scans and spells, 
Each word-catcher, that lives on syUables, 
Ev'n such small critics some regard may claim, 
Preserved in Milton's or in Shakspeare's name. 
Pretty ! in amber to observe the forms 
Of haitS^ or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms ! 
The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there. 
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Were others angry 1 I excused them too ; 
WeU might they rage, I gave them but their due. 
A man^s true merit His not hard to find ; 
But each mah^s secret standard in his mind. 
That casting- weight pride adds to emptiness. 
This, who can gratify ? for who can guess ? 
The bard whom pilfer'd pastorals renown, 
Who turns a Persian tale for half a crown, 
Just writes to make his barrenness appear, 
And strains from hard-bound brains eight lines h 

year; 
He who, stiU wanting, though he lives on theft, 
Steals much, spends Uttle, yet has nothing left : 
And he who, now to sense, now nonsense leaning, 
Means not, but blunders round about a meaning ; 
And he whose fustian^s so sublimely bad, 
It is not poetry, but prose run mad : 
All these, my modest satire bade translate, 
And own'd that nine such poets made a Tate. 
How did they fume, and stamp, and roar, and chafe! 
And swear, not Addison himself was safe. 

Peace to all such ! but were there one whose fires 
True genius kindles and fair fame inspires ; 
BlessM with each talent and each art to please. 
And bom to write, converse, and live with ease : 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 
View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caused himself to rise ; 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer. 
And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer ; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 
Alike reserved to blame or to commend, 
A timorous foe and a suspicious friend ; 
Dreading ev'n fools, by flatterers besieged, 
And so obliging that he ne'er obliged ; 
Like Cato, give his little senate laws, 
And sit attentive to his own «:^^\waa^ \ 
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While wits and templars every sentence raise, 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise ; 
Who but must laugh if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he ? 

What though my name stood rubric on the walls. 
Or plaster'd posts, with claps, in capitals ? 
Or smoking forth, a hundred hawkers' load, 
On wings of winds came flying all abroad ? 
I sought no homage from the race that write ; 
I kept, like Asian monarchs, from their sight ; 
Poems I heeded (now berhym'd so long) 
No more than thou, great George ! a birth-day song. 
I ne'er with wits or witlings pass'd my days, 
To spread about the itch of verse and praise ; 
Nor, like a puppy, daggled through the town. 
To fetch and carry sing-song up and down ; 
Nor at rehearsals sweat, and mouth'd, and cried, 
With handkerchief and orange at my side ; 
But, sick of fops, and poetry, and prate. 
To Bufo left the whole Castahan state. 

Proud a& Apollo on his forked hill. 
Sat full-blown Bufo, pufF'd by every quill j- 
Fed with soft dedication all day long, 
Horace and he went hand in hand in song^ 
His library (where busts of poets dead. 
And a true Pindar stood without a head) 
Received of wits an undistinguished race^ 
Who first his judgment asked, and then a place ; 
Much they extoll'd his pictures, much his seat. 
And flatter'd every day, and some days eat ; 
Till, grown more frugal in his riper days. 
He paid some bards with port, and some with praise. 
To some a dry rehearsal was assigned. 
And others (harder still) he paid in kind- 
Dryden alone (what wonder !) came not nigh, 
Dryden alone escaped this judging eye : 
But sill the great have kindtiess in reserve ; 
He help'd to bury whom he help'd to starve. 
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May some choice patron bless each gray goosf 
quill ! 
May every Bavius have his Bufo still \ 
So when a statesman wants a day's defence, 
Or envy holds a whole week's war with sensey 
Or simple pride for flattery makes demands, 
May dunce by dunce be whistled oflf my hands! 
Bless'd be the great ! for those they take away 
And those they left me—for they left me Gay; 
Left me to see neglected genius bloom, 
Neglected die, and tell it on his tomb : 
Of all thy blameless life the sQle return 
My verse, and Queensberry weeping o'er thy umf 

Oh, let me live my own, and die so too ! 
l[To Uve and die is adl I have to do) 
Maintain a poet's dignity and ease. 
And see what friends, and read what books I please : 
Above a patron, though I condescend 
Sometimes to call a minister my friends 
I was not bom for courts or great afifairs : 
I pay my debts, believe, and say my prayers ; 
Can sleep without a poem in my heao^ 
Nor know if Dennis be alive or dead. 

Why am I ask'd what next shall see the light t 
Heavens t was I bom for nothing but to write \ 
Has life no joys for me ? or (to ^ grave) 
Have I no friend to serve, no soul to save % 
" I found him close with Swift— Indeed 1 no doubt 
(Cries prating Balbus) something will come ont.^ 
'Tis all in vain, deny it as I will : 
" No, such a genius never can lie stiU :^ 
And then for mine obligingly mistakes 
The first lampoon Sir Will or Bubo makes. 
Poor guiltless I ! and can I choose but smile^ 
When every coxcomb knows me by my style t 

Cursed be the verse, how well soe'er it flofWf 
That tends to make one worthy msm my foe^ 
Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear, 
Or Mom the soft-eyed TOg|ia«X^^^v«»\ 
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But he who hurts a harmless neighbour's peace, 
Insults faU'n worth or beauty in distress, 
Who loves a lie, lame slander helps about, 
Who writes a libel, or who copies out : 
That fop, whose pride affects a patron's name, 
Yet absent, wounds an author's honest fame : 
Who can your merit selfishly approve. 
And show the sense of it without the love ; 
Who has the vanity to call you friend, 
Yet wants the honour, injured, to defend ; 
Who tells whate'er you think, whate'er you say. 
And, if he lie not, must at least betray : 
Who to the dean and silver bell can swear, 
And sees at Cannons what was never there ; 
Who reads but with a lust to misapply. 
Makes satire a lampoon, and fiction he ; 
A lash like mine no honest man shall dread, 
But all such babbling blockheads in his stead. 

Let Sporus tremble—A. What? that thin^j^ of silk, 
Sporus, that merp white curd of ass's milk ? 
Satire or sense, alas ! can Sporus feel ? 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel 1 
P. Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings. 
This painted child of dirt, that stinks and sting* ; 
Whose buzz the witty and the fair annoys, 
Yet wit ne'er tastes, and beauty ne'er enjoys : 
So well-bred spaniels civilly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 
Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 
As shallow streams run dimpling aU. the wayt 
Whether in florid impotence he speaks. 
And, as the prompter breathes, the puppet squemkt ; 
Or at the ear of Eve, familiar toad, 
Half froth, half venom, spits himself abroad, 
In puns, or politics, or tales, or lies. 
Or spite, or smut, or rhymes, or blasphemies. 
His wit all seesaw, between that and this. 
Now high, now low, now master up, now miM^ 
And he himself one vile anXithe^ift. 

Vol, I— Y 
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Amphibious thing! that, acting either pait^ 
The trifling head or the corrupted heart, • ' 
Fop at the toilet, flatterer at the board, 
Now trips a lady, and now struts a lord. 
Eve^s tempter thus the rabbins have express'd^ 
A cherub^s face, a reptile all the rest ; 
Beauty that shocks you, parts that none can trust, 
Wit that can creep, and pride that hcks the dust 

Not fortune^s worshipper, nor fashion's fool, 
Nor lucre's madmati, nor ambition's toolf 
Not proud nor servile be one poet's praise ; 
That, if he pleased, he pleased by manly ways y 
That flatteiy, ev'n to kings, he hekl a shame, 
And thought a he in prose or verse the same i 
That not m fancy's maze he wander'd long, 
But stoop'd to truth, and moraUzed his song f 
That not for fame, but virtue's better end, 
He stood the furious foe, the timid friend^ 
The damning critic, half-approving wit, 
The coxcomb hit, or fearing to be hit ; 
Laugh'd at the loss of friencte he never had. 
The dull, the proud, the wicked, and the mad ;• 
The distant threats of vengeance on his head, 
The blow unfelt, the tear he never shed ; 
The tale revived, the Be so oft o'erthrown, 
Th' imputed trash, and dulness not his own ; 
The morals blacken'd when the writings 'scapev 
The libell'd person axid the pictured smipe ; 
Abuse on all he loved, or loved him, spread, 
A friend m exile, or a father dead ; 
The whisper, that to greatness still too near, 
Perhaps yet vibrates on his sovereign's ear : ' 
Welcome for thee, fair virtue ! all the past : 
For thee, fair virtue ! welcome ev'n the last! 

A. But why insult the poor, affront the greaif 
P, A knave's a knave to me in every states 
Alike my scorn, if he succeed or fail, 
Spon» at court, or Japhet in a jail ^ 
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A hireling scribbler or a hireling peer, 
Knight of Uie post corrupt, or of the shire ; 
If on a pillory, or near a throne. 
He gain his princess ear, or lose his own. 

Yet soft by nature, more a dupe than wit, 
Sappho can tell you how this man was bit : 
This dreaded satirist Dennis will confess 
Foe to his pride, but friend to his distress : 
So humble, he has knocked at Tibbald's door. 
Has drunk with Gibber, nay, has rhymed for More. 
Full ten years slandered, did he once reply ? 
Three thousand suns went down on Welsted's lie. 
To please a mistress one aspersed his hfe ; 
He lash'd him not, but let her be his wife : 
Let Budgel charge low Grub-street on his quill, 
And write whatever he pleased, except his will ; 
Let the two Ourlls of town and court abuse 
His father, mother, body, soul, and Muse. 
Yet why ? that father held it for a rule, 
It was a sin to call his neighbour fool : 
That harmless mother thought no wife impiire : 
Hear' this, and spare his family, James Muir! 
Unspotted names, and memorable long ! 
If there be force in virtue or in song. 

Of gentle blood (part shed in honour's cause, 
While yet in Britain honour had applause) 
Each parent sprung — A, What fortune, pray ? 

P, Their own. 
And better got than Bestia's from the throne. 
Bom to no pride, inheriting no strife. 
Nor marrying discord in a noble wife, 
Stranger to civil and religious rage, • 

The good man walked innoxious through his age. 
No courts he saw, no suits would ever try. 
Nor dared an oath, nor hazarded a lie : 
Unleam'd, he knew no schoolman^s subtle art ; 
No language, but the language of the heart : 
By nature honest, by experience wise ; 
Healthy by temperance and by e!L«tc»fe\ 
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His life, though long, to sickness past unknown, 
His death was instant, and without a groan. 
Oh grant me thus to live, and thus to die ! 
Who sprung from kings shall know less joy than I. 

Oh friend, may each domestic bliss be thine ! 
Be no unpleasing melancholy mine : 
Me let the tender ojQIce long engage 
To rock the cradle of reposing age, 
With lenient arts extend a mother's breath, 
Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of death, 
Explore the thought, explain the asking eye. 
And keep a while one parent from the sky ! 
On cares like these, if length of days attend. 
May Heaven, to bless those days, preserve my friend; 
Preserve him social, cheerful, and serene, 
And just as rich as when he served a queen ! 
A» Whether that blessing be denied or given, 
Thus far was right— the rest belongs to Heaven. 



EPILOGUE TO THE SATIRES. 

iFV. 'Tis all a libel— Paxton (sir) wiU say. 

P. Not yet, my friend ! to-morrow 'faith it may; 
And for that very cause I print to-day. 
How should I fret to mangle every line. 
In reverence to the sins of thirty-nine ! 
Vice with such giant strides comes on amain. 
Invention strives to be before in vain ; 
Feign what I will, and paint it e'er so strong, 
Some rising genius sins up to my song. 

F, Yet none but you by name the guilty lash; 
E'en Guthry saves half Newgate by a dash. 
Spare then the person, and expose the vice. 

p. How, sir ! not damn the sharper, but the dice t ^ 
Come on, then, satire ! general, unconfined. 
Spread thy broad wing, and souse on all the kind ; 
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Ye statesmen, priests, of one religion all! 

Ye tradesmen, vile in army, court, or hall ! [who ? 

Ye reverend Atheists. F. Scandal! name them, 

P. Why, that's the thing you bid me not to do. 
Who starved a sister, who forswore a debt, 
I never named ; the town's inquiring yet. 
The poisoning dame — F- You mean — P. I don't. 
P, You do. 

P. See, now I keep the secret, and not you ! 
The bribing statesman — P. Hold, too high you go. 

P. The bribed elector — P. There you stoop too 
low. 

P. I fedn would please you, if I knew with what ; 
Tell me, which knave is lawful game,, which nott 
Must great offenders, once escaped the crown, 
Like royal harts, be never more run down? 
Admit your law to spare the knight requires. 
As beasts of nature may we hunt the squires ? 
Suppose I censure — you know what I mean — 
To save a bishop, may I name a dean 1 

P. A dean, sir 1 no ; his fortune is not made ; 
You hurt a man that's rising in the trade. 

P. If not the tradesman who set up to-day, 
Much less the 'prentice who to-morrow may. 
Down, down, proud satire ! though a realm be spoiled, 
Arraign no mightier thief than wretched WUd ; 
Or, if a court or country's made a job. 
Go drench a pickpocket, and join the mob. 

But, sir, I beg you (for the love of vice !), 
The matter's weighty, pray consider twice ; 
Have you .less pity for the needy cheat. 
The poor and friendless villain, than the great 1 
Alas ! the small discredit of a bribe 
Scarce hurts the lawyer, but undoes the scribe. 
Then better sure it charity becomes 
To tax directors, who (thank God) have plums ; 
Still better ministers ', or, if the thing 
May pinch ev'n there— why, lay it on a king, 

P. Stop! stop! 

Ya 
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P. Must satire, then, nor rise nor fall? 

Speak out, and bid me blame no rogues at all. 

F, Yes, strike that Wild, I'll justify the blow. 

P. Strike ? why, the man was hang'd ten years ago : 
Who now that obsolete example fear»? 
Ev'n Peter trembles only for his ears. 

F, What, always Peter ? Peter thinks you mad. 
You make men desperate if they once are bad : 
Else might he take to virtue some years hence^ 

P. As S — ^k, if he lives, will love the prince. 

F. Strange spleen to S — k ! 

P. Do I wrong the mant 

God knows I praise a courtier where I can. 
When I confess there is who feels for fame, 
And melts to goodness, need I Scarborough namet 
Pleased let me own, in Esher's peaceful grove 
(Where Kent and nature vie for Pelham's love), 
The scene, the master, opening to my view, 
I sit and dream I see my Craggs anew ! 

Ev'n in a bishop I can spy desert : 
Seeker is decent ; Rundell has a heart ; 
Manners with candour are to Benson given ; 
To Berkley, every virtue under heaven. 

But does the court a worthy man remove 1 
That instant, I declare, he has my love : 
I shun his zenith, court his mild decline : 
Thus Somers once, and HaUfax, were mine. 
Oft, in the clear, still mirror of retreat, 
I studied Shrewsbury, the wise and great ; 
Carleton's calm sense, and Stanhope's noble flame, 
Compared, and knew their generous end the same : 
How pleasing Atterbury's softer hour ! 
How shined the soul, unconquer'd, in the Tower! 
How can I Pulteney, Chesterfield forget, 
While Roman spirit charms, and Attic wit : 
Argyll, the state's whole thunder born to wield. 
And shake alike the senate and the field : 
Or W/ndham, just to freedom and the throne, 
The master of our pass\oi\s ^m^L^as wrcL\ 
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Names which I long have loved, nor loved in vain, 
Rank'd with their Mends, not numbered with their 
And if yet higher the proud list should end, [train : 
Still let me say ! No follower, but a friend. 

Yet think not friendship only prompts my lays ; 
I follow virtue ; where she shines, I praise ; 
Point she to priest or elder. Whig or Tory, 
Or round a Quaker's beaver cast a glory. 
I never (to my sorrow I declare) 
Dined with the Man of Ross or my Lord Mayor. 
Some, in their choice of friends (nay, look not grave), 
Have still a secret bias to a knave : 
To find an honest man I beat about, 
And love him, court him, praise him, in or out. 

J^. Then why so few commended ? 

P. Not so fierce ; 

Find you the virtue, and I'll find the verse. 
But random praise— the task can ne'er be done : 
Each mother asks it for her booby son ; 
Each widow asks it for the best of men. 
For him she weeps, for him she weds again. 
Praise cannot stoop, Like satire, to the ground : 
The number may be hang'd, but not be crown'd. 
Enough for half the greatest of these days. 
To 'scape my censure, not expect my praise. 
Are they not rich? what more can they pretend 1 
Dare they to hope a poet for their friend ? 
What Richelieu wanted, Louis scarce could ^tdxi, 
And what young Ammon wish'd,but wish'd mvain. 
No power the Muse's friendship can command ; 
No power, when virtue claims it, can withstand : 
To Cato, Virgil paid one honest line ; 
Oh let my country's friends illumine mine ! 
What are you thinking ? F, Faith, the thought's no 
I think your friends are out, and would be in. [mxkf 

P. If merely to come in, sir, they go out. 
The way they take is strangely round about. 

F, They too may be corrupted, you'll allow 1 

P. I only call tbiose Imaves who axe ao \!iAm. 
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Is that too little % come then^ 111 comply^^ 
Spirit of Amall \ aid me while I lie. 
Cobham's a coward, Polwarth is a slave. 
And Lyttleton a dark, designing knave ; 
St. John has ever bean a mighty fool — 
But let me add, Sir Robert's mighty duUf 
Has never made a friend in private life, 
And was, besides, a tyrant to his wife. 

But pray, when others praise him, do I blame I 
Call Verres, Wolsey, any odious name ! 
"Why rail they then, if but a wreath of mine, 
Oh all-accomplished St. John ! deck thy shrine I 

What ! shall each spur-gall'd hackney of the day. 
When Paxton gives him double pots and pay, 
Or each new-pension'd sycophant, pretend • 

To break my windows if I treat a friend 1 
Then wisely plead to me they meant no hurt, 
But 'twas my guest at whom they threw the dirtt 
Sure, if I spare the minister, no rules 
Of honour bind me not to maul his tools ; 
Sure, if they cannot cut, it may be said 
His saws are tootMess, and his hatchets lead. 

It anger'd Turenne, once upon a day, 
To see a footman kicked that took his pay : 
But when he heard the affiront the fellow gave, 
Knew one a man of honour, one a knave. 
The prudent general tumM it to a jest ; 
And begg'd he'd take the pains to kick the rest : 
Which not at present having time to do— 

jP. Hold, sir! for God's sake, where's th* a£fh>nt 
to you ? 
Against your worship when had S-^k writ, 
Or P— ge pour'd forth the torrent of his witt 
Or grant the bard whose distich all commend 
[In power a servant, out of power a friend] 
To W — ^le guiUy of some venial sin ; 
What's that to you, who ne'er was out nor in ? 

The priest whose flattery bedropp'd the crown, 
How hart he you! he oriVy stauCa^^^ \gcar«xu 
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And how did, pray, the florid youth ofiend. 
Whose speech you took, and gave it to a friend? 



P. But hear me further. Japhet, 'tis agreed, 
Writ not, and Chartres scarce could write or read, 
In all the courts of Pindus guiltless quite ; 
But pens can forge, my friend, that cannot write ; 
And must no egg in Japhet's face be thrown, 
Because the deed he forged was not my own? 
Must never patriot then declaim at gin. 
Unless, good man ! he has been fairly in ; 
No zealous pastor blame a failing spouse, 
Without a staring reason on his brows ? 
And each blasphemer quite escape the rod, 
Because the insult's not on man, but God? 

Ask you what provocation I have had ? 
The strong antipathy of good to bad. 
When truth or virtue an affront endures, 
Th' aSront is mine, my friend, and shoidd be youre. 
Mine, as a foe professed to false pretence. 
Who think a coxcomb's honour like his sense ; 
Mine, as a friend to every worthy mind ; 
And mine as man, who feels for sdl mankind. 

F, You're strangely proud. 

p. So proud, I am no dare ; 

So impudent, I own myself no knave : 
So odd, my country's ruin makes me grave. 
Yes, I am proud ; I must be proud to see 
Men not afraid of God, afraid of me : 
Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne, 
Yet touch'd and shamed by ridicule alone. 

Oh sacred weapon ! left for truth'4 defence, 
Sole dread of folly, vice, and insolence ! 
To all but heaven-directed hands denied. 
The Muse may give thee, but the gods must guide : 
Reverent I touch thee ! but with honest zeal ; 
To rouse the watchmen of the public weal. 
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To virtue's word provoke the tardy hall, 
And goad the prelate slumbering in his stalL 
Ye tinsel injects ! whom a cpurt maintains, 
That counts your beauties only by your stains, 
Spin all your cobwebs o'er the eye of day J 
The Muse's wing shall brush you all away : 
All his grace preaches, all his lordship sings, 
All that make saints of queens and gods of king)? 
All, all but truth, drops dead-bom from the presv 
liike the last gazette or the last address. 

When black ambition stains a public cause, 
A monarch's sword when mad vainglory draws, 
Not Waller's wreath can hide the nation's scar, 
Not Boileau turn the feather to a star. 
Not so, when, diadem'd with rays divine, 

' TouQh'd with the flame that breaks fix>m yvhw^t 
shrine, 
Her priestess Muse forbids the good to di«, 
And opes the tem^e of eternity. 
IHiere other trophies deck the truly braver 
Than such as Anstis casts into the grave ; 
Far other stars than * and ** wear. 
And may descend to Mordington from Stair 
rSuch as on Hough's unsuUied mitre shine. 
Or beam, good Digby, from a heart like thme). 
liCt envy howl, while Heaven's whole chorus sings, 
And bark at honour not conferr'd by kings, 
Let flattery sickening see the incense rise, 
Sweat to the world, and grateful to the slues : 
Truth guards the poet, sanctifies the line. 
And makes immortal, verse as mean as mine; 
Yes, the last pen for freedom let me draw. 
When truth staflds trembling on the M^e of law ; 
Here, last of Britons ! let your names be read ; 
Are none, none living? let me praise the dead. 
And for that cause which ma^e your fathers shine^ 
Fall by the votes of their degenerate line. 
F. Alas, alas ! pray end what you beffun, 

Ajid write next winter moxe ^a^^^^ oii^iasQu 
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SPISTLE TO RO^BItT KASt Ot OtfOBD, JtW KARL OF MORrmlXi^ 

Such were the notes thy onee-<k)yed poet sungi 
Till death untimely stopp'd his tuneful tongue. 
Oh, just beheld and lost ! admired and moum'd { 
With softest rbanners, gentlest arts adorned ! 
BlessM in each science, blessM in every strain t 
Dear to the Muse I to Harley dear — in vatin ! 

For him thou oft hast bid the world attend^ 
. Fond to forget the statesman in the friend ; 
For Swift and him despised the farce of state^ 
The sober follies of the wise and great ; 
Dex'trous, the cravings fawning crowd to quit^ 
And pleased to 'scape from flattery to wit^ 

Absent or dead, still let a friend be dear 
(A sigh the absent claims, the dead a tear)) 
Recau those nights that closed thy toildome dayV/ 
Still hear thy Pamell in his living lays, 
Who^ careless now of interest, fame, or fate, 
Perhaps forgets that Oxford e'er was great ; 
Or deeming meanest what we greatest call^ 
Beholds thee glorious only in thy fall. 

And sure, if aught below the seats divine 
Can touch immortalSj *tis a soul like thine : 
A soiil supreme, in each hard instance tried/ 
Abote all pain, all passion, and all pride, 
The rage of power, the blast of public breathy 
The lust of lucre, and the dread of deaths 

In vain to deserts thy retreat is made^ 
The Muse aitends thee to thy silent shade i 
'Tis hers, the brave man's latest steps to trac6f 
Rejudge his acts, and digiiify disgrace. . 
When interest calls off ^ her sneaking train. 
And all th* obliged desert^ and all the vain ; 
She tiraits, or to the scaffold or the cell. 
When the last lingering friend has bid farewefi. 
£v^ now she shades tSiy evening walk with.bays 
(No Idling she, np proetitale to ^x«^««^ \ 
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Ev'n now, observant of the parting ray, 
Eyes the calm sunset of thy various day, 
Tnrough fortune's cloud one truly great caa see. 
Nor fears to tell that Mortimer is he. 



Jonathan SwirT. 1667-1744. 

ON POBTBY. 

All human race would fain be wits, 

And millions miss for one that hits. 

Young's universal passion, pride, 

"Was never known to spread so wide. 

Say, Britain, could you ever boast 

Three poets in an age at most ? 

Our chiUing climate hardly bears 

A sprig of bay in fifty years ; 

While every fool his claim alleges. 

As if it grew in common hedges. 

What reason can there be assignM 

For this perverseness in the mind ? 
.Brutes find out where their talents lie : 

A bear will not attempt to fiy ; 

A foufider'd horse will oft debate 

Before he tries a five-barr'd gate ; 

A dog by instinct turns aside, 

Who sees the ditch too deep and wide. 

But man we find the only creature, 
• Who, led by folly, combats Nature ; 

Who, when she loudly cries Forbear, 

With obstinacy fixes there ; 

And, where his genius least inclines, 

Absurdly bends his whole designs. 
Not empire to the rising^ sun 

Bv valouTy coujduct, fortune won ; 
Not highest wisdom in debates 
For /htming laws to gqivenx ^\ax^\ 
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Not skill in sciences profound, 

So large to grasp the circle round ; 

Such heavefiy influence require, 

As how to strike the Muse's lyre. 

Consult yourself; and if you find 

A powerful impulse urge your mind, 

Impartial judge within your breast 

What subject you can manage best ; 

Whether your genius most inclines 

To satire, praise, or humorous lines ; 

To elegies in mournful tone, 

Or prologues sent from hands unknown. 

Then, rising with Aurora's light, 

The Muse invoked, sit down to write ; 

Blot out, correct, insert, refine, 

Enlarge, diminish, interline ; 

Be mindful, when invention fails, 

To scratch your head and bite your nails. 

Your poem finish'd, next your care 
Is needful to transcribe it fair. 
In modem vnt all printed trash is 
Set off vnth numerous breaks and dashes. 

To statesmen would you give a wipe^ 
You print it in Italic type. 
When letters are in vulgar shapes^ 
^is ten to one the wit escapes ; 
But, when in capitals express'd, 
'Hie dullest leader smokes the jest ; 
Or else, perhaps, he may invent 
A better than the poet meant ; 
As learned conmientators view 
In Homer, more that Homer knew. 

Your poem in its modish dress, 
Correctly fitted for the press. 
Convey by penny-post to Lintot, 
But let no friend alive look into X 
If Lintot thinks 'twill quit the cost, 
You need not fiear your labour lost : 

Vol. L— Z 
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And how agreeably surprised 
Are you to see it advertised ! 
The hawker shows you one in prints 
As fresh as farthings from the mint. 

Be sure at Will's the following day^ 
Lie snug, and hear what critics say ; 
And if you find the general vogue 
Pronounces you a stupid rogue, . 
Be silent as a poUtician, 
For talking may beget suspicion : 
Or praise the judgment of the town, 
And help yourself to run it down. 
Give up your fond paternal pride. 
Nor argue on the weaker side : 
For poems read without a name 
We justly praise or justly blsune ; 
And critics have no partial views, 
Except they know whom they abuse ; 
And, since you ne'er provoke their spite; 
Depend upon 't, their judgment's right 
But if you blab you are undone : 
Consider what a risk you run : 
You lose your credit all at once, 
The town will mark you for a dunce ; 
The vilest doggrel Grub-street sends, 
WiU pass for yours with foes and friends ; 
And you must bear the whole disgrace, 
Till some fresh blockhead takes your placed. 

Your secret kept, your poem sunk,^ 
And sent in quires to line a trunk, 
If still you be disposed to rhyme. 
Go try your hand a second time. 
Again you fail : yet Safe 's the word ; 
Take courage, and attempt a third. 
But firat with care employ your thoughts 
Where critics mark'd your former faults ; 
The trivial turns, the borrow'd wit. 
The similes that nolhm^ fvi \ 
The cant which every looV xe^^v^, 
Town jests and coffee-laovxse c»xtf!.e\\.^% 
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Descriptions tedious, flat, and dry. 

And introduced the Lord knows why : 

Or where we find your fury set 

Against the harmless alphabet ; 

And A^s and B^s your malice vent, 

While readers wonder whom you meant ; 

A public or a private robber, 

A statesman or a South Sea jobber ; 

A prelate who no God beUeves, 

A parUament or den of thieves ; 

A pick-purse at the bar or bench, 

A duchess, or a suburb wench ; 

Or oft, when epithets you link, 

In gaping lines to fill a chink, 

Like stepping-stones to save a stride, 

In streets where kennels are too wide ; 

Or like a heel-piece, to support 

A cripple with one foot too short ; 

Or like a bridge, that joins a marish 

To moorland of a different parish. 

So have I seen ill-coupled hounds 

Drag different ways in miry grounds. 

So geographers in Afric maps 

With savage pictures fill their gaps. 

And o^er unhabitable downs 

Place elephants for want of towns. 

But, though you miss your third essay, 
You need not throw your pen away. 
Lay now aside all thoughts of fame, 
To spring more profitable game. 
From party-merit seek support ; 
The vilest verse thrives best at court. 
A pamphlet in Sir Bob's defence 
Will never fail to bring in pence : 
Nor be concerned about the sale, 
He pays his workmen on the naol. 

A prince, the moment he is crown'd, 
Inherits every virtue round, 
As emblems of the soveTeuca w<n«x^ 
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Is generous, valiant, just, and wise, 
And so continues tiU he dies : 
His humble senate this professes, 
In all their speeches, votes, addresses. 
But once you fix him in a tomb, 
His virtues fade, his vices bloom ; 
And each perfection, wrong imputed. 
Is fully at his death confuted. 
The loads of poems in his praise. 
Ascending, make one funeral blaze : 
As soon as you can hear his knell, 
This god on earth turns devil in hell ; 
And lo ! his ministers of state. 
Transformed to imps, his levee wait ; 
Where, in the scenes of endless wo. 
They ply their former arts below ; 
And, as they sail in Charon^s boat, 
Contrive to bribe the judge^s vote ; 
To Cerberus they give a sop, 
His triple-barking mouth to stop ; 
Or in the ivory gate of dreams 
Project excise and South Sea schemes ; 
Or hire their party pamphleteers 
To set Elysium by the ears. 

Then, poet, if you mean to thrive. 
Employ your Muse on kings alive ; 
With prudence gathering up a cluster 
Of all the virtues you can muster. 
Which, form'd into a garland sweet. 
Lay humbly at your monarch's feet ; 
Who, as the odours reach his throne. 
Will smile, and think them aU his own ; 
For law and gospel both determine 
All virtues lodge in royal ermine 
(I mean the oracles of both. 
Who shall depose it upon oath). 
Your garland in the following reign, 
Change but the names, will do again. 
JBut, if you think tYiis twAe vjo\»»a 

(Which aeldom is tYus tonctf » «»afc^% 
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Put on the critic's brow,- and sit 

At Will's the puny judge of wit. 

A nod, a shrug, a scornful smile, 

With caution used, may serve a while. 

Proceed no farther in your part 

Before you learn the terms of art ; 

For you can never be too far gone 

In all our modem critics' jargon : 

Then talk with more authentic face 

Of unities in time and place ; 

Get scraps of Horace from your friends, 

And have them at your fingers' ends'; 

Learn Aristotle's rules by rote. 

And at all hazards boldly quote ; 

Judicious Rymer oft review, 

Wise Dennis, and profound Bossu ; ' 

Read all the prefaces of Dryden, 

For these our critics much confide in 

(Though merely writ at first for filling. 

To raise the volume's price a shilling). 

A forward critic often dupes us 
With sham quotations peri hupsous ; ^ 
And if we have not read Longinus, 
Will magisterially outshine us. 
Then, lest with Greek he overrun y«, 
Procure the book for love or money, 
Translated from Boileau''s translation, 
And quote quotation on quotation. 

At Will's you hear a poem read. 
Where Battus from the table-head, 
Reclining on his elbow-chair, 
Gives judgment with decisive air ; 
To whom the tribe of circling wits 
As to an oracle submits. 
He gives directions to the town. 
To cry it up, or run it down ; 
Like courtiers, when they send a note, 
Instruoting members how to vote. 
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He sets the stamp of bad and good. 
Though not a word be understood. 
Your lesson learned, you'll be secure 
To get the name of connoisseur : 
And, when your merits once are known, 
Procure disciples of your own. 
For poets (you can never want 'em) 
Spread through Augusta Trinobuitum, 
Computing by their pecks of coals, 
Amount to just nine thousand souls : 
These o'er their proper districts govern, 
Of wit and humour judges sovereign. 
In every street a city bard 
Rules, like an alderman, his ward ; 
His undisputed rights extend 
Through all the lane, from end to end ; 
The neighbours round admire his shrewdness 
For songs of loyalty and lewdness ; 
Outdone by none in rhyming well. 
Although he never leam'd to spell. 

Two bordering wits contend for glory, 
And one is Whig and one is Tory : 
And this for epics claims the bays, 
And that for elegiac lays : 
Some famed for numbers sofk and smooth, 
By lover's spoke in Punch's booth ; 
Aiid some as justly fame extols 
For lofty lines in Smithfield drolls. 
Bavius in Wapping gains renown, 
And Maevius reigns o'er Kentish town: 
Tigellius, placed in Phoebus' car. 
From Ludgate shines to Temple-bar : 
Harmonious Gibber entertains 
The court with annual birthday strains ; 
Whence Gay was banish'd in disgrace ; 
Where Pope will never show his face ; 
Where Young must torture his invention 
To flatter knaves, or lose his pension. 
But these are not at\io\i&«sSx\!L'^Tt 
m^U}f jobbers in the poet's ^xt^ 
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Attending each his proper station^ 
And all in due subordination, 
Through every alley to be found, 
In garrets high or under ground ; 
And when they join their pehcranies, 
Out skips a book of miscellanies. 
Hobbes clearly proves that every creature 
Lives in a state of war by nature. 
The greater for the smallest watch, 
But meddle seldom with their match. 
A whale of moderate size will draw 
A shoal of herrings down his maw ; 
A fox with geese his belly crams, 
A wolf destroys a thousand lambs : 
But search among the rhyming race, 
The brave are worried by the base. 
If on Parnassus' top you sit, 
You rarely bite, are always bit. 
Each poet of inferior size 
On you shall rail and criticise. 
And strive to tear you hmb from limb, 
While others do as much for him. 

Oh Grub-street ! how do I bemoan thee. 
Whose graceless children scorn to own thee ! 
Their filial piety forgot. 
Deny their country like a Scot ; 
Though, by their idiom and grimace, 
They soon betray their native place : 
Yet thou hast greater cau^e to be 
Ashamed of them than they of thee, 
Degenerate from their ancient brood, 
Since first the court allow'd them food. 

Remains a difficulty still, 
To purchase fame by writing ill. 
From Flecknoe down to Howard's time, 
How few have reach'd the low sublime ! 
For when our high-bom Howard died, 
Blackmore alone his place supplied : 
And, lest a chasm should interveikft^ 
When death had finished B\Bjctoion&'% i«i^«^t 

i 
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The leaden crown devolved to thee, 
Great poet of the hollow tree. 
But ah ! how unsecure thy throne ! ' 
A thousand hards thy right disown : 
They plot to turn, in factious zeal, 
Duncenia to a common weal ; 
And with rebellious arms pretend 
An equal' privilege to descend* 

In bulk there are not more degrees. 
From elephants to mites in cheese, 
/Than what a curious eye may trace 
In creatures of the rhyming race. 
From bad to worse, and worse, they fall, 
" But who can reach the worst of all ? 
For though, in nature, depth and height 
Are equally held infinite ; 
In poetry, the height we know, 
'Tis only infinite below. 
For instance, when you rashly think 
No rh)mier can like Welsted sink, 
His merits balanced, you shall find 
The laureate leaves him far behind. 
Concannen, more aspiring bard. 
Soars downward deeper by a yard. 
Smart Jemmy Moor with vigour drops, 
The rest pursue as thick as hops. 
With heads to points the gulf they enter, 
Link'd perpendicular to the centre ; 
And as their heels elated rise. 
Their heads attempt the nether skies. 

Oh, what indignity and shame. 
To prostitute the Muse^s name ! 
By flattering kings, whom heaven designed 
The plagues and scourges of mankind ; 
Bred up in ignorance and sloth. 
And every vice that nurses both. 

Fair Britain, in thy monarch bless'd 
Whose virtues bear the strictest test ; 
Whom never faction eo\xVd)oes^^\x«t, 
Nor juxnister nor poet ftat^T •, 
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What justice in rewarding merit ! 
What magnanimity of spirit ! 
What lineaments divine we trace 
Through all his figure, mien, and face ! 
Though peace with olive bind his hands, 
Confessed the conquering hero stands. 
Hydaspes, Indus, and the Ganges, 
Dread from his hand impending changes. 
From hin the Tartar and Chinese, 
Short by the knees, entreat for peace. 
The consort of his throne and bed, 
A perfect goddess bom and bred, 
Appointed sovereign judge to sit 
On learning, eloquence, and wit. 
Our eldest hope, divine liilus 
(Late, very late, oh may he rule us !), 
What early manhood has he shown, 
Before his downy beard was grown 1 
Then think, what wonders wiU be done 
By going on as he begun, 
And heir for Britain to secure 
As long as sun and moon endure. 
The remnant of the royal blood 
Comes pouring on me like a flood : 
Bright goddesses, in number five ; 
Duke William, sweetest prince alive. 
Now sing the minister of state, 
Who shines alone without a mate. 
Observe with what majestic port 
This Atlas stands to prop the court ; 
Intent the public debts to pay, 
Like prudent Fabius, by delay. 
Thou great vicegerent of the king, 
Thy praises every Muse shall sing ! 
In all affairs thou sole director. 
Of wit and learning chief protector ; 
Though small the time thou hast to spare, 
The church is thy peculiar cai^. 
Of pious prelates what a «Uk^\l 
You choose to rule the stilled ikcy^X 

i 
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You raise the honour of your peerage. 
Proud to attend you at the steerage. 
You dignify the noble race, 
Content yourself with humbler place. 
Now learning, valour, virtue, sense, 
To titles give the sole pretence. 
St. George beheld thee with delight 
Vouchsafe to be an azure knight. 
When on thy breasts and sides Herculean 
He fix'd the star and string cerulean. 

Say, poet, in what other nation 
Shone ever such a constellation ! 
Attend, ye Popes, and Youngs, and Gays, 
And tune your harps and strow your bays : 
Your panegyrics here- provide ; 
You cannot err on flattery's side. 
Above the stars exalt your style. 
You still are low ten thousand mile. 
On Lewis all his bards bestowed 
Of incense many a thousand load ; 
But Europe mortified his pride, 
And swore the fawning rascals lied. 
Yet what the world refused to Lewis, 
Applied to George, exactly true is. 
Exactly true ! invidious poet ! 
'Tis fifty thousand times below it. 

Translate me now some lines, if you can. 
From Virgil, Martial, Ovid, Lucan. 
They could all power in heaven divide. 
And do no wrong on either side ; 
They teach you how to split a hair. 
Give George and Jove an equal share. 
Yet why should we be laced so strait ? 
ril give my monarch better weight. 
And reason good ; for many a year 
Jove never intermeddled here : 
Nor, though his priests be duly paid. 
Did ever we desire Yfts a\^*. 
We now can better do vnx\io\sX\3Mx^ 
Since Woolston gave to otbb xo io\jx\«asu 
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Thomas Warton. 1687-1745. 

RETIREMENT. 

On beds of daisies idly laid, 
The willow waving o'er my head, 
Now morning, on the bending stem, 
Hangs the romid and ghttering gem, 
Lull'd by the lapse of yonder spring, 
Of nature's various charms I sing : 
Ambition, pride, and pomp adieu. 
For what has joy to do with you ? 

Joy, rose-lipp'd dryad, loves to dwell 
In sunny field or mossy cell ; 
Delights on echoing hiUs to hear 
The reaper's song or lowing steer ; 
Or view, with tenfold plenty spread. 
The crowded cornfield, blooming mead ; 
While beauty, health, and innocence 
Transport the eye, the soul, the sense. 

Not frescoed roofs, not beds of state, 
Not guards that round a monarch wait, 
Not crowds of flatterers can scare 
From loftiest courts intruding Care. 
Midst odours, splendours, banquets, wine. 
While minstrels sound, while tapers shine. 
In sable stole sad Care vdll come, 
And darken the sad drawing-room. 

Nymphs of the groves, in green array'd, 
Conduct me to your thickest shade, 
Deep in the bosom of the vale. 
Where haunts the lonesome nightingale ; 
Where Contemplation, maid divine. 
Leans against some aged pine, 
Wrapp'd in solemn thought profound, ^ 
Her eyes fix'd dteadfast ou Wie ?gco\xti^. 



{ 
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Oh, virtue's nurse, retired queen, 

By saints alone and hermits seen. 

Beyond vain mortal wishes wise, 

Teach me St. James's to despise ; 

For what are crowded courts but schools 

For fops, or hospitals for fools ; 

Where slaves and madmen, young and old, 

Meet to adore some calf of gold t 



Robert Blair. 1699-1747* 

FROM "THB ORATB.'* 

• 

Whilst some affect the sim, and some the shade, 
Some flee the city, some the hermitage ; 
Their aims as various as the roads they take 
In journeying through Ufe ; the task be mine 
To paint the gloomy horrors of the tomb ; 
Th' appointed place of rendezvous, where all 
These travellers meet. — Thy succours I implore, 
Eternal King ! whose potent arm sustains 
The keys of hell and death* — The Grave-^'-dread 

thing ! 
Men shiver when thou'rt named : Nature, appalled, 
Shakes off her wonted firmness.— Ah ! how dark 
Thy long-extended realms and rueful wastes ! 
Where naught ^ut silence reigns, and night, daik 
Dark as was chaos, ere the infant sim [night. 

Was rolled together, or had tried his beams 
Athwart the gloom profound. — ^The sickly taper. 
By gliimn'ring through thy low-browM misty vaxdts 
(Furr'd round with mouldy damps and ropy slime), 
Lets fall a supernumerary horror. 
And oidy serves to make thy night more iiksoina 
Well do I know thee by thy trusty yew. 
Cheerless, onsocial \i\asA\ \V»X Vav^% to dwell 
Midst scuUs and coffins, eplXa^"^* KodLViorsaa-. 
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Where light-heePd ghosts and visionary lAiades, 
Beneath the wan cold moon (as fame reports) 
Imbodied, thick, perform their mystic romids. 
No other merriment, dull tree, is thine. 

See yonder hallow'd fane : the pious work 
Of names once famed, now dubious or forgot, 
And buried midst the wreck of things which were ; 
There he interred the more illustrious dead. 
The wind is up ; hark ! bow it howls ! Methinks 
Till now I never heard a sound so dreary . 
Doors creak, and windows clap, and night^s foul bird, 
Rooked in the spire, screams loud : the gloomy aisles 
Black plastered, and hung round with shreds of 

'scutcheons 
And tatter'd coats of arms, send back the sound 
Laden with heavier airs from the low vaults, 
The mansions of the dead. — Roused from their slum- 
In grim array the grisly spectres rise, [bers, 
Grin horrible, and, obstinately sullen, 
Pass and repass, hushM as the foot of Night. , 
A.^ain the screech-owl shrieks : ungracious sound ! 
ru hear no more : it makes one's blood run chill. 

Quite round the pile, a row of reverend elms 
(Coeval near with that) all ragged show, 
Long lash'd by the rude winds. Some rift half down 
Their branchless trunks ; others so thin a*top 
That scarce two crows could lodge in the same tree. 
Strange things, the neighbours say, have happened 

here : 
Wild shrieks have issued from the hollow tombs : 
Dead men have come again, and walked about ; 
And the great bell has toll'd, unrong, untouched. 
(Such tales their cheer at wake or gossiping, 
When it draws near to witching time o€ ni^t.) 

Oft in the lone churchyard at night Tve seen, 
By gUmpse of moonshine checkering through thf 

trees, 
The schoolboy, with hu* satchel in his hand, 
Whistling aloud to hev lua ca\xt^<& \)i^i 

Vol. J.— a a 
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And lightly tripping o^er the long flat stones 
(With nettles skirted and with moss overgrown), 
That tell in homely phrase who lie below. 
Sudden he starts, and hears, or thinks he hears. 
The sound of something purring at his heels ; 
Full fast he flies, and dares not look behind him, 
Till out of breath he overtakes his fellows ; 
Who gather round, and wonder at the tale 
Of horrid apparition, tall and ghastly, 
That'walks at dead of night, or takes his stand 
O'er some new opened grave ; and (strange to tell!)r 
Evanishes at crowmg of the cock. 



Invidious grave ! how dost thou rend in sunder 
Whom love has knit, and sympathy made one ! 
A tie more stubborn far than nature's band. 
Friendship ! mysterious cement of the soul, 
Sweetener of Ufe and solder of society, 
I owe thee much ! Thou hast deserved from me 
Far, far beyond what I can ever pay. 
Oil have I proved the labours of thy love, 
And the warm efibrts of the gentle heart, 
Anxious to please. — Oh ! when my friend and I 
In some thick wood have wander'd heedless on, 
Hid from the vulgar eye, and sat us down 
Upon the sloping cowslip-cover'd bank, 
Where the pure Umpid stream has sUd along 
In grateful errors through the underwood. 
Sweet murmuring; methought the shrill-tongued 

thrush 
Mended his song of love ; the sooty blackbird 
Mellow'd his pipe, and soften'd every note : 
The eglantine smell'd sweeter, and the rose 
Assumed a dye more deep ; whilst ev'ry flower 
Vied with its fellow plant in luxury 
Of dress. — Oh! then the longest summer's day 
Seemed too, too much in haste : still the full heart 
Had not imparted half : 'iwas ixaippuiwa 
Too exquisite to last. Of joys deipatl^ 
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Not to return, how painful the remembrance ! 

• •••••••- 

Beauty — thou pretty pla3rthing, dear deceit, 
That steals so softly o'er the stripling's heart, 
And gives it a new pulse, unknown before, 
The grave discredits thee : thy charms expunged, 
Thy roses faded, and thy lihes soiPd, 
"What hast thou more to boast of? Will thy lovers 
Flock round thee now, to gaze and do thee homage ? 
Methinks I see thee with thy head low laid, 
Whilst surfeited upon thy damask cheek 
The high fed worm, in lazy volumes roUM, 
Riots unscared. — For this was all thy caution 1 
For this thy painful labours at thy glass 1 
T' improve those charms, and keep them in repair, 
For wnich the spoiler thanks thee not. Foul feeder. 
Coarse fare and carrion please thee full as well. 
And leave as keen a relish on the sense. 
Look how the fair one weeps ! the conscious tears 
Stand thick as dewdrops on the bells of flow'rs : 
Honest effusion ! the swollen heart in vain 
Works hard to put a gloss on its distress. 

Sure His a serious thing to die ! My soul. 
What a strange moment must it be, when, near 
Thy journey's end, thou hast the gulf in view ! 
That awful gulf no mortal e'er repassed 
To tell what's doing on the other side. 
Nature runs back, and shudders at the sight, 
And every life-string bleeds at thoughts of parting ; 
For part they must : body and soul must part ; 
Fond couple ! link'd more close than wedded pair. 
This wings its way to its almighty source, 
The witness of its actions, now its judge ; 
That drops into the dark and noisome grave. 
Like a disabled pitcher of no use. 

Tell us, ye dead, will tioxva ol ^om^Nsl-^n:^ 
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To those you left behind, disclose the secret ; 
Ohl that some courteous ghost would blab it out, 
What 'tis you are, and we must shortly be ! 
IVe heard that souls departed have sometimes 
Forewarned men of their death : 'Twas kindly done 
To knock and give the alarum. — But what means 
This stinted charity ? 'Tis but lame kindness 
That does its work by halves. — Why might you not 
Tell us what 'tis to die ? Do the strict laws 
Of your society forbid your speaking . 
Upon a point so nice 1 — ^I'll ask no more : 
SuUen, ike lamps in sepulchres, your shine 
Enlightens but yourselves. Well, 'tis no matter: 
A very little time will clear up all, 
And make us leam'd as you are, and as close. 
Death's shafts fly thick : Here falls the viUagd- 
swain, 
And there his pamper'd lord. — The cup goes round: 
And who so artful as to put it by ! 
Tis long since death had the majority ; 
Yet strange ! the living lay it not to heart. 
See yonder maker of me dead man's bed, 
The sexton, hoary-headed chronicle, 
Of hard unmeaning face, down which ne'er stole 
A gentle tear ; with mattock in his hand, [ance 
Digs through whole rows of kindred and acquaint- 
By far his juniors. — Scarce a scull's cast up. 
But well he knew its owner, and can tell 
Some passage of his life. — Thus hand in hand 
The sot has walk'd with death twice twenty years ; 
And yet ne'er yonker on the green laughs louder. 
Or clubs a smuttier tale : when drunkaSds meet, 
None sin^ a merrier catch, or lends a hand 
More willing to his cup. Poor wretch! he minds 
That soon some trusty brother of the trade [not 
ShaU do for him what he has done for thousands. 



Poor man ! how happy otvc« \xi \5k^ toex %^*a^\ 
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When yet but warm from thy great Maker's hand. 
He stamped thee with his image, and, well pleased, 
Smiled on his last fair work. — Then all was well. 
Somid was the body, and the soul serene ; 
Like two sweet instruments, ne'er out of tune. 
That play their several parts. Nor head nor heart 
Oflfer'd to ache : nor was there cause they should; 
• For all was pure within : no fell remorse, 
Nor anxious castings-up of what might be, 
Alarm'd his peaceful bosom. — Summer seas 
Show not more smooth, when kiss'd by southern 
Just ready to expire ; scarce importuned, [winds 
The generous soil, with a luxurious h^nd, 
OfFer'd the various produce of the year. 
And everything most perfect in its kind. 
Blessed ! thrice blessed days ! But ah ! how short ! 
Bless'd as the pleasing dreams of holy men ; 
But fugitive like those, and quickly gone. 
Oh ! sflpp'ry state of things. What sudden turns ! 
What strange vicissitudes in the first leaf 
Of man's sad history ! — To-day most happy. 
And, ere to-morrow's sun has set, most abject. 
How scant the space between these vast extremes ! 
Thus fared it with our sire : Not long h' enjoy'd 
His paradise. — Scarce had the happy tenant 
Of the fair spot due time to prove its sweets, 
Or sum them up, when straight h^ must be gone. 
Ne'er to return again. — And must he go ? 
Can naught compound for the first dire offence 
Of erring man 1 — Like one that is condemn'd. 
Fain would he trifle time with idle talk. 
And parley with his fate. — But 'tis in vain. 
Not all the lavish odours of the place, 
Offer'd in incense, can procure his pardon. 
Or mitigate his doom. — A mighty angel. 
With flaming sword, forbids his longer stay, 
And drives the loiterer forth ; nor must he take 
One last and farewell round. 

A jl2 
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••♦•♦• Sure the last end 
Of the good man is peace ! How cakn his exit ! 
Night-dews fall not more gently to the gromid. 
Nor weary, worn-out winds expire so solEl. 
Behold him in the evening-tide of life, 
A life well-spent, whose early care it was 
His riper years should not upbraid his green : 
By unperceived degrees he wears away ; 
Yet, like the sun, seems larger at his setting. 
(High in his faith and hopes), look how he reaches 
After the prize in view i and, like a \Ard 
That^s hampered, struggles hard to get away : 
Whilst the glad gates of sight are wide expanded 
To let new glories in, the first fair fruits 
Of the fast-coming harvest.: — Then, oh then ! 
Each earth-bom joy grows vile, or disappears, 
Shrunk to a thing of naught. — Oh! how he longs 
To have his passport signM, and be dismissed ! 
'Tis done I and now he's happy !— The glad soul 
Has not a wish uncrown^. — Ev'n the la^ flesh 
Rests too in hope of meeting once again 
Its better half, never to sunder more. 
Nor shall it hope in vain. — ^The time draws oa 
When not a single spot of burial earth, 
Whether on land or in the spacious sea, 
But must give back its loxj^rcommitted dust 
Inviolate : and faithfully shall these 
Make up the fuU account ; not the least atom 
Embezzled or mislaid of the whole tale. 
Each soul Qhall have a body ready furnished; 
And each shall have his own. — Hence, ye profane.^ 
Ask not how this can be. — Sure the same pow> 
That rear'd the piece at &rst, and took it down^ 
Can reassemble the loose scattered parts. 
And put them as they were. Almighty God 
Has done much more ; nor is his arm impaired 
•Through length of days : and vfYkaX he can, he wiU : 
His faithfulness stands bound to see it done. 
When tl^ dread trumpet 80\MQ!QkS,\)aft ^\i^KW\^s!L^du8t 
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^Not unattentive to the call) shall wake : 

And ev'ry joint possess its proper place, 

With a new elegance of form unknown 

To its first state. — Nor shall the conscious soul 

Mistake its partner ; but amidst the crowd 

SingUng its other half, into its arms 

Sh^ rush with all th' impatience of a man 

That's new come home, and, having long been absent, 

With haste runs over ev'ry different room, 

In pain to see the whole. Thrice happy meeting! 

Nor time nor death shall ever part them i»ore. 

'Tis but a night, a long and moonless night ; 

We make the grave our bed, and then are gone. 

Thus, at the shut of ev'n, the weary bird 
Leaves the wide air, and in some lonely brake 
Cow'rs down and dozes till the dawn of day, 
Then claps his well-fledged wings and bears away. 



James Thomson. 1700-1748. 

THE CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. 

Oh mortal man, who Uvest here by toil. 
Do not complain of this thy hard estate ; 
That hke an emmet thou must ever moil. 
Is a sad sentence of an ancient date ; 
And,' certes, there is for it reason great ; [wail, 
For, though sometimes it makes thee weep and 
And curse thy star, and early drudge smd late, 
Withouten that would come an heavier bale. 
Loose life, unruly passion^ and diseases pale. 

In lowly dale, fast by a river's side. 

With woody hiU o'er hill encorapass'd round, 

A most enchanting-wizard did abide, 

Thsm whom a fiend more fe^A \& i[vq^\!l^\^ i<^\iS!^« 
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It was, I ween, a lovely spot of ground : 
And there a season atween June and May, 
Half prankt with spring, with summer half im- 

brown'd, 
A listless climate made, where, sooth to say,. 
No living wight could work, ne cared ev'n for play : 

Was naught around but images of rest ; 
Sleep-soothing groves, and quiet lawns between ; 
And flowery beds that slumberous influence kest, 
From poppies breath'd ; and beds of pleasant green, 
"Where never yet was creeping creature seen. 
Meantime unnumbered glittering streamlets play'd, 
And hurled everjrwhere their waters sheen ; 
That, as they bicker'd through the sunny glade. 
Though restless still themselves, a luHing murmur 
made. 

Join'd to the prattle of the purling rills 
Were heard the lowing herds along the vale, 
And flocks loud bleating from the distant hills, 
And vacant shepherds piping in the dale : 
And now and then sweet Philomel would wail, 
Or stock-doves plain amid the forest deep, 
That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale ; 
And still a coil the grasshopper did keep : 
Yet all these sounds yblent inclined all to sleep. 

Full in the passage of the vale above, 

A sable, silent, solemn forest stood ; 

Where naught but shadowy forms were seen to 

move, 
As Idlesse fancied in her dreaming mood : 
And up the hills, on either side, a wood 
Of blackening pines, aye waving to and fro, 
Sent forth a sleepy horror through the blood ; • 
And where this valley winded out below. 
The murmuring i:nain was heard, and scarcely heard» 
to How, 
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A pleasing land of drowsy-head it was, 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye ; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
For ever flushing round a summer sky : 
There eke the soft delights, that witchingly 
Ingtil a wanton sweetness through the breast. 
And the calm pleasures always hover'd nigh ; 
But whatever smack'd of noyance or unrest, 
Was far, far off expell'd from this delicious nest. 

The landskip such, inspiring perfect ease, 
. "Where Indolence (for so the wizard hight) 
Close hid his castle mid imbowering trees. 
That half shut out the beams of Phcebus bright. 
And made a kind of checkered day and night ; 
Meanwhile, unceasing at the massy gate, 
Beneath a spacious palm, the wicked wight 
Was placed ; and to his lute, of cruel fate, 
And labour harsh, complained, lamenting man^s es- 
tate. 

Thither continual pilgrims crowded still, 
From all the roads of earth that pass thereby ; 
For, as they chaunced to breathe on neighbouring 

hill. 
The freshness of this valley smote their eye. 
And drew them ever and anon more nigh ; 
Till, clustering round th' enchanter false they hung, 
Ymolten with his syren melody ; 
While o'er th' enfeebUng lute his hand he flung, 
And to the trembling chords these tempting verses 
sung: 

" Behold ! ye pilgrims of this earth, behold ! 
See all but man with unearned pleasure gay : 
See her bright robes the butterfly unfold. 
Broke from her wintry tomb in time of May ! 
What youthful bride can equal her array ? 
Who can with her for easy pleasMxeNVfe'V 
- From mead to mead with gentie V\tv%\.o ^vtw? ^ 
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From flower to flower on balmy gales to fly, 
Is all she has to do beneath the radiant sky, 

" Behold the merry minstrels of the mom, 
The swarming songsters of the careless grove. 
Ten thousand throats ! that from the flowering 

thorn 
Hynm their good God, and carol sweet of love. 
Such grateful, kindly raptures them emove : 
They neither plough nor sow : ne'fit for flail. 
E'er to the barn the nodding sheaves they drove ; 
Yet theirs each harvest dancing in the gale. 
Whatever crowns the hill or smiles along the vale. 

" Outcast of nature, man ! the wretched thrall 
Of bitter-dropping sweat, of sweltry pain, 
Of cares that eat away thy heart with gall. 
And of the vices, an inhuman train, 
That all proceed from savage thirst of gain : 
For when hard-hearted Interest first began 
To poison earth, Astrae left the plain ; 

' Guile, violence, and murder seized on man, [ran. 

And, for soft milky streams, with blood the rivers 

'* Come ye who still the cumbrous load of life 
Push hard up hill ; but as the farthest steep 
You trust to gain, and put an end to strife, 
Down thunders back the stone with mighty sweept 
And hurls your labours to the valley deep, 
For ever vain : come, and, withouten fee, 
I in oblivion will your sorrows steep. 
Your cares, your toils ; will steep you in a sea 
Of full delight : oh come, ye weary wights, to me ! 

" With me you need not rise at early davm, 
To pass the joyless day in various stounjds : 
Or, louting low, on upstart fortune fawn. 
And sell fair honour for some paltry pounds ; 
Or through the city take your dirty rounds, 
To cheaXi and diin, and\\e,Mi^N\s\\a^Y^ 
Now /Mattering base, now gCTm^^^ct^x^wss^^ 
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Or prowl in courts of law for human prey, 
In venal senate thieve, or rob on broad nighway, 

" No cocks, with me, to rustic labour call. 
From village on to village sounding clear : 
To tardy swain no shrill-voiced matrons squall ; 
No dogs, no babes, no wives, to stun your ear ; 
No hammers thump ; no horrid blacksmith fear; 
No noisy tradesmen your sweet slumbers start. 
With sounds that are a misery to hear : 
But all is calm, as would delight the heart 
Of Sybarite of old, all nature, and all art. 

*^ Here naught but candour reigns, indulgent easCi* 
Good-natured lounging, sauntering up and down; 
They who are pleased themselves must always 

please ; 
On others' ways they never squint a frown. 
Nor heed what haps in hamlet or in town : 
Thus, from the source of tender indolence. 
With milky blood the heart is overflown, 
Is sooth'd and sweeten'd by the social sense ; , 
For interest, envy, pride, and strife are banished 
hence. 

" What, what is virtue, but repose of mind, 
. A pure ethereal calm, that knows no storm ; 
Above the reach of wild ambition's wind, 
Above the passions that this world deform. 
And torture man, a proud, malignant worm ? 

- But here, instead, soft gales of passion play, 
And gently stir the heart, thereby to form 
A quicker sense of joy ; as breezes stray [gay. 

Across th' enlivened skies, and make them still more 

" The best of men have ever loved repose : 
They hate to mingle in the filthy fray ; 
Where the soul sours, and gradual rancour grows, 
Imbitter'd more from peevish day to da.^. 
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Ev'n those whom fame has lent her fairest ray, 
The most renown'd of worthy wights of yore, 
From a base world at last have stolen away : 
So Scipio, to the soft Cumaean shore 
Retiring, tasted joy he never knew before. 

" But if a little exercise you choose, 
Some zest for ease, His not forbidden here. 
Amid the groves you may indulge the Muse, 
Or tend the blooms, and deck the vernal year ; 
Or softly stealing, with your watery gear, 
Along the brook, the crimson-spotted fry 
You may delude : the while amused you hear 
Now the hoarse stream, and now the zephjrr's sigh. 
Attuned to the birds and woodland melody* 

" Oh grievous folly ! to heap up estate, 
Losing the days you see beneath the sun ; 
When sudden comes Wind, unrelenting fate, 
And gives th' untasted portion you have won 
With ruthless toil, and many a wretch undone. 
To those who mock you gone to Pluto's reign, 

. There with sad ghosts to pine, and shadows dun: 
But sure it is of vanities most vain. 

To toil for what you here untoiling may obtain.** 

He ceased. But still their trembling ears retained 
The deep vibrations of his witching song ; 
That, by a kind of magic power, constram'd 
To enter in, pell-mell, the listening throng. 
Heaps pour'd on heaps, and yet they slipp'd along 
In sUent ease ; as when beneath the beam 
Of summer moons, the distant woods among, 
Or by some flood sdl silver'd with the gleam, 
The soft-imbodied fays through airy portal stream. 

As when a shepherd of the Hebrid isles, 
Placed far amid the melancholy main 
(Whether it be lone fancy him beguiles. 
Or that the aerial beings sometimes deign 
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To stand imbodied to our senses i^ain), 
Sees on the naked hill, or valley low,' 
The while in ocean Phcebus dips his wain, 
A vast assembly moving to and fro, 
Then all at once in air dissolves the wondrous show. 

Ye gods of quiet and .of sleep profound ! 
Whose soft dominion o'er the castle sways, 
And all the widely-silent places round, 
Forgive me if my trembling pen displays 
What never yet was sung in mortal lays. 
But how shaU I attempt such arduous string, 
I who have spent my nights and nightly days 
In this soul-deadening place, loose loitering ? 
Ah ! how shall I for this uprear my molted wing? 

Come on, my Muse, nor stoop to low despair, 
Thou imp of Jove, touch'd by celestial fire ! 
Thou yet shalt sing of war and action fair. 
Which the bold sons of Britain will inspire ; 
Of ancient bards thou yet shalt sweep the lyre ; 
Thou yet shalt tread in tragic pall the stage, 
Paint love's enchanting woes, the hero's ire. 
The sage's calm, the patriot's noble rage, [age. 
Oalhing corruption down tl^ough every worthless 

The doors, that knew no shrill, alarming bell. 
No cursed knocker plied by villain's hand, 
Self-open'd into halls, where, who can tell 
What elegance and grandeur wide e:s:pand, 
The pride of Turkey and of Persia landl 
Soft quilts on quilts, on carpets carpets spread, 
And couches stretch'd around in seemly band ; 
And endless pillows rise to prop the head ; [bed. 
So that each spacious room was one full-swelling 

And everywhere huge cover'd tables stood, 
With wines high flavour'd and rich viands 

crown'd ; 
Whatever sprightly juice or tasteful food 
* On the green lK>som of this e«r^ «x« iossss^ 
Yoh. I— B B 
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And all oM Ocean genders in his round : 
Some hand unseen these silently display'd, 
Ev^n undemanded by a sign or sound ; 
You need but wish, and, instantly obey'd, [plaJrU 
Fair ranged the dishes rose, and thick the glasses 

Here freedom reign'd without the least alloy; 
Nor gossip^s tale, nor ancient maiden's gall, 
Nor saintly spleen durst murmur at our joy, 
And with envenomed tongue our pleasure pall. 
For why ? there was but one great rule for all ; 
To wit, that each should work his own desire> 
And eat, drink, study, as it may fall. 
Or melt the time in love, or wake the lyre, 
And carol what, unbid, the Muses might inspire. 

The rooms with costly tapestry were hung, 
Where was inwoven,many a gentle tale ; 
Such as of old the rural poets sung, 
Or of Arcadian or Sicilian vale : 
Reclining lovers, in the lonely dale, 
Pour'd forth at large the sweetly-tortured heiirt; 
Or, sighing tender passion, swell'd the gale. 
And taught charm'd echo to resound their sniart^ 
While flocks, woods, streams around repose' atld 
peace impart. 

' Those pleased the most, where, by a cunmng htod, 
Depainted was the patriarchal age ; 
What time Dan Abraham left the ChaldeelaDld, 
And pastured on from verdant stage to stage, 
Where fields and fountains fresh could best en- 
gage. 
Toil was not then. Of nothing took they heed, 
But with wild beasts the sylvan war to wa^. 
And o'er vast plains their herds and flocks to feed : 
Blessed sons of nature they ! true golden age indeed ! 

Sometimes the pencil, in coo) airy halls, 
Bade the gsy bloom of -vexival laaadski^ risfe, 
Or autumn's varied shades Vmbxo^rD.^^ ^«^ja&\ 
"^owthe black tempest stii^Le^Vtf MX«tt»5ii^«^«i^ 
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Now down the steep the flashing torrent flies ; 
The trembling sun now plays o'er ocean blue, 
And now rude mountains frown amid the skies ; 
Whate'er Lorraine light-touched with softening 
hue, 
Or savage Rosa dash'd, or learned Poussin drew. 

Each sound, too, h^re, to languishment inclined, 
Luird the weak bosom, and induced ease: 
Aerial music in the warbling wind. 
At distance rising oft by small degrees, 
Nearer and nearer came, till o'er the trees 
It hung, and breathed such soul-dissolving airs, 
As did, alas ! with soft perdition please : 
Entangled deep in its enchanting snstres. 
The listening heart forgets all duties and all cares. 

A certain music, never known before. 
Here lulPd the pensive, melancholy mind ; 
Full easily obtain'd : behooves no more, 
!But sidelong to the gently- waving wind, 
To lay the well-tuned instrument reclined ; 
From which, with airy-flying fingers light, 
Beyond each mortal tojich the most refined. 
The god of winds drew sounds of deep delight : 
Whence, with just cause, the harp of iBolus it hight. 

Ah me ! what hand can touch the string so fine % 

Who up the lofty diapason roll 

Such sweet, such sad, such solemn airs divine, 

Then let them down again into the soii ! 

Now rising love they fann'd ; now pleasing dole ' 

They breathed, in tender musings, through the 

heart ; 
And ijpw a graver, sacred strain they stole, 
As when seraphic hands an hymn impart : 
Wild-warbhng nature all, above the reach of art! 

Such the gay splendour, the luxurious state, 

Of caliphs old, who on the Tigris' shore, 

In mighty Bagdat, popalo\i& iu[\<i ^%^> 

Ifeld their bright court, ^Yiese^^a q^W^r^ ^8«s«i> 
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And verse, love, mnsic, still the gailand wore : 
When sleep was coy, the bard in waiting there 
Cheered the lone midnight with the Muse's lore : 
Conxposing music bade his dreams be fair. 
And music lent new gladness to the morning air. 

Near the pavilions where we slept still ran 
Soft-tinkling streams, and dashing waters fell, 
And sobbing breezes sigh'd, and oft began 
(So worked the wizard) wintry storms to swell, 
As heaven and earth they would together mell : 
At doors and windows, threatening seem'd to call 
The demons of the tempest, growling feU, 
Yet the least entrance found they none at all ; 
Whence ffwl^eter grew our sleep, secure in massy 
hall. 

And hither Morpheus sent his kindest dreams, 
Raising a world of gayer tinct and grace. 
O'er which were shadowy cast Elysian gleams. 
That plav'd, in waving lights, from place to place. 
And shed a roseate smile on nature's face. 
Not Titan's pencil e'er could so array. 
So fleece with clouds the pure ethereal space ; 
Ne coidd it e'er such melting forms display, 
As loose on flowery beds all languishingly lay. 

No, fair illusions ! artful phantoms, no ! 
My Muse will not attempt your fairy-land : 
She has no colours that like you can glow : 
To catch your vivid scenes too gross her hand. 
But sure it is, was ne'er a subtler band 
Than these same guileful angel-seeming sprights. 
Who thus in dreams voluptuous, soft, and Idsuid, 
Pour'd all th' Arabian heaven upon her nights, 
And bless'd them oft besides with more remied de- 
lights. 

Of all the gentle tenants of the place. 
There was a man of specif ^ncvc^ t^xcaxIsl*. 
^A certadn tender gloom o'eTsate^\3Qs l"M5fc> 
9ive, not sad, in tho\ig\a \xwoVie^,^^v ^«^. 
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As sooth this man could sing as morning-lark, 
And teach the noblest morals of the heart : 
But these his talents were yburied stark ; 
Of the fine stores he nothing would impart, 
Which or boon Nature gave, or nature-painting Art. 

To noontide shades incontinent he ran, 
"Where purls the brook with sleep-inviting sound ; 
Or when Dan Sol to slope his wheels began. 
Amid the broom he basked him on the ground. 
Where the wild thyme and chamomile are found : 
There would he linger, till the latest ray 
Of Ught sat trembhng on the welkin's bound ; 
Then homeward through the twiUght shadows 

stray, 
Sauntering and slow. So had he passed many a 

day. 

Yet not in thoughtless slumber were they passed; 
For oft the heavenly fire, that lay conceal'd 
Beneath the sleeping embers, mounted fast, 
And all its native light anew reveal'd : 
Oft as he traversed the cerulean field, 
And marked the clouds that drove before the wind, 
Ten thousand glorious systems would he build, 
Ten thousand great ideas filled his mind ; 
But with the clouds they fled, and left no trace be- 
hind. 

With him was sometimes join'd, in silent walk 
(Profoundly silent, for they never spoke). 
One shyer still, who quite detested talk : 
Oft, stung by spleen, at once away he broke 
To groves of pine, and broad overshadowing oak ; 
There, inly thrill'd, he wander'd all alone. 
And on himself his pensive fury wroke, 
Ne ever utter'd word save when first shone 
The guttering star of eve — " Thank Heaven ! the 
day is done." 
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One day there chaunced into these halls to rove 
A joyous youth who took you at first sight ; 
Him the wild wave of pleasure hither drove, • 
Before the sprightly tempest-tossing light : 
Certes, he was a most engaging viright, 
Of social glee, and wit humane, though keen, 
Turning the night to day, and day to night : 
For him the merry bells had rung, I ween. 
If in this nook of quiet bells had ever been. 

But not ev'n pleasure to excess is good ; 
What most elates then sinks the soul as low : 
When springtide joy pours in with copious flood, 
The higher still th' exulting billows flow, 
The farther back again they flagging go, 
And leave us grovelling on the dreary shore : 
Taught by this son of joy, we found it so ; 
Who, whilst he staid, kept in a gay uproar 
Our maddened castle all, th' abode of sleep no m<Mre. 

As when in prime of June a bumish'd fly, 
Sprung from the meads, o'er which lie sweeps 
along, 

^ Cheer'd by the breathing bloom and vital sky. 
Tunes up amid these airy halls his song, 
Sootlung at first the gay reposing throng : 
And oft he sips their bowl ; or, nearly fiown'd. 
He, thence recovering, drives their beds among, 
And scares their tender sleep with trump profound ; 

Then out again he flies, to wing his mazy round. 

Another guest there was, of sense refined. 
Who felt each worth, for every worth he had ; 
Serene, yet warm ; humane, yet firm his mind ; 
As little touched as any man's with bad : 
Him through their inmost walks the Muses lad. 
To him the sacred love of nature lent, 
And sometimes would he make our valley glad. 
When, as we found he would not here be pent, 
To bim the better sort lYds ineiv^'^ m^^^^ ^\sit 
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" Come, dwell with us ! true son of virtue, come ! 
But if, alas ! we camiot thee persuade 
To lie content beneath our peaceful dome, 
Ne ever more to quit our quiet glade ; 
Yet when at last thy toils but ill apaid 
Shall dead thy fire, and damp its heavenly spark. 
Thou wilt be glad to seek the rural shade. 
There to indulge the Muse, and nature mark : 
We then a lodge for thee will rear in Hagley Park." 

Here whilom ligg'd th' Esopus of the age ; 
But call'd by fame, in soul ypricked deep, 
A noble pride restored hifn to the stage, 
And roused him like a giant from his sleep. 
Ev'n from his slumbers we advantage reap : 
With double force th' enliven'd scene he wakes. 
Yet quits not nature's bounds. He knows to keep 
Each due decorum : now the heaxt he shakes. 
And now with well-urged sense th' enlighten'd judg- 
ment takes. 

A bard here dwelt, more fat than bard beseems ; 
Who, void of envy, guile, and lust of gain. 
On virtue still, and nature's pleasing themes, 
Pour'd forth his unpremeditated strain : 
The world forsaking with a calm disdain. 
Here laugh'd he careless in his easy seat ; 
Here quafF'd, encircled with the joyous train, 
Oft moralizing sage ; his ditty sweet 
He loathed much to write, ne cared to repeat. 
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Isaac Watts. 1674-1748. 

PSW HAPPY MATCHBS. 

Sat, mighty Love, and teach my song^ 
To whom thy sweetest joys belong. 

And who the happy pairs 
Whose yielding hearts and joining hand^ 
Find blessings twisted with their bands, 

To soften all their cares. 

Not the wild herd of nymphs and swains 
That thoughtless fly into thy chains, 

As custom leads the way : 
If there be bliss without design, 
Ivies and oaks may grow and twine. 

And be as blessed as they. 

Not sordid souls of earthly mould, 
Who, drawn by kindred charms of gold, 

To dull embraces move : 
So two rich mountains of Peru 
May rust to wealthy marriage too, 

And make a world of love. 

Not the mad tribe that hell inspires 
With wanton flames ; those raging fires 

The purer bliss destroy : 
On Etna's top let furies wed. 
And sheets of lightning dress the bed, 

T' improve the burning joy. 

Nor the dull pairs whose marble forms 
None of the melting passions warms, 

Can mingle hearts and hands ; 
Logs of green wood, that quench the cQal8| 
Are mamed just like Stoic souls. 

With osiers for fl^elxWu^^. 
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Not minds of melancholy strain, 
Still silent or that still complain. 

Can the dear bondage bless : 
As well may heavenly concerts spring 
From two old lutes with ne'er a string, 

Or noiie besides the bass. 

Nor can the soft enchantments hold 
Two jarring souls of angry moi]dd, 

The rugged and the keen : 
Samson's young foxes might as well 
In bonds of cheerful wedlock dwell, 

With firebrands tied between. 

Nor let the cruel fetters bind 
Agentle to a savage mind ; 

For Love abhors the sight : 
Loose the fierce tiger from the deer, 
For native rage and native fear 

Rise and forbid dehght. 

Two kindest souls alone must meet, 
'Tis friendship makes the bondage sweet, 

And feeds their mutual loves : 
Bright Venus on her rolling throne 
Is drawn by gentlest birds alone. 

And Cupids yoke the doves. 



Ambrose Philips. 1671-1749. 

▲ FBAOMBNT OF SAPPHO. 

BLBSs'D.as the immortal gods is he, 
-The youth who fondly sits by thee, 
And hears and sees tnee all the while 
Softly speak and sweetly ^mWe. 
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'Twas this deprived my soul of rest, 
And raised such tumults in my breast ; 
For while I gazed, in transport toss'd, . 
My breath was gone, my voice was lojst. 

My bosom glowed : the subtle flame 
Ran quickly through my vitad frame : 
O'er my dim eyes a darknes3 hung. 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung 

In deyy damps my limbs were chiU'd, 
My blood with gentle horrors thnll'd ^ 
My feeble pulse forgot to play, 
I fainted, sunk, and died away. 



William Collins. 1720-176C. 



PDB. 



How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country's wishes bless'd I 
when Spring, with dew}'^ fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow'd mould. 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung. 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
Their Honour comes, a pilgrim gray. 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom shall a while repair. 
To dwell a weeiring hermit there ! 
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ODS TO SYBNINO. 



If aught of oaten stop, or pastoraf song, 

May hope, chaste Eve, to sooth thy modest ear, 

Like thy own solemn springs. 

Thy springs and dying gales; 

Oh nymph reserved, while now the bright-hair'd sun* 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloiidy skirts, 

With brede ethereial wove,' 

O'erhang his wavy bed : 

Now air is hush'd, save where the weak-eyed bat,' 
With short, shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing,' 

Or where the beetle winds' 

His smaU but suUeh horn. 

As oft he rises midst the twilight path. 
Against the pilgrim borne ih heedless hum V 

Now teach me, maid composed. 

To' breathe some soften'd strain, 

Whbse numbers, stealing through thy darkening vale. 
May not unseemly with its stillness suit, 

As, musing slow, I hail 

Thy geniad loved return f 

■r • 

For when thy folding star arising shows 
His psily circlet, at Ins warning lamp 

The fragrant hours, and elves' 

Who slept in buds the day. 

And many a nymph who wreathes her brows with* 

sedge, . 

And sheds the freshening dew, and, lovelier stiU^^ 

The pensive pleasures sweet, 

Prepare thy shadowy car. 

Then let me rove sohie wild and heathy sbene*, 
Or find some ruin midst its dreary deUij;- 

Whose walls more awful nod 

By tby religious gleanaa. 
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Or if chill, blustering winds, or driving rain^ 
Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut 

That from the mountain's side 

Views wild and swelling floods, 

And hamlets brown, and dim-discovered spires, 
And hears their simple bell, and marks o%r all 

Thy dewy fingers draw 

The gradual dusky veil. \ 

While Spring shall pour his showers, as oft he wonty 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve ! 

While Summer loves to sport 

Beneath thy lingering light : 

While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leares, 
Or Winter, yelling through the troublous air^ 

Affrights thy shrinking train, 

And rudely rends thy robes : 

So loi^, regardful of thy quiet rule, 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, smiling Peace, 

Thy gentlest influence own, 

And love thy favourite name ! 



THE PASSIONS. 



When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 
The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Throng'd around her magic cell, 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possessed beyond the Muse's painting ; 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturb'd, delighted, raised, refined ; 
Till once. His said, when all were fired, 
Fill'd with fury, rapt, inspired. 
From the supporting myrtles round 
Tbey snateh'ci her insttuxoeivXa ol «««zAd^^ 
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And, as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 
Each, for madness ruled the hour. 
Would prove his own expressive power. 

First Fear his hand, its skill to try, 

Amid the chords bewilder'd laid. 
And back recoil'd, he knew not why, 

E'en at the sound himself had made. 

Next Anger rush'd, his eyes on fire, 
In lightnings own'd his secret stings, 

In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 
And swept with hurried hands the strings. 

With woful measures wan Despair 
Low sullen sounds his grief beguiled, 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air, 
'Twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas wild. 

But thou, oh Hope, with eyfes so fair, 
What was thy delightful measure ? 
Still it whisper'd promised pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail ! 
Still would her touch the strain prolong. 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
She caU'd on Echo still through all the song; 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at every cla ■ 
And hope enchanted smiled, and waved her gold^ 

hair. 
And longer had she sung— but, with a frown, 

Revenge impatient rose, 
He threw his blood-stain'd sword in thunder down 
And, with a withering look, 
The war-denouncing trumpet took, 
And blew a blast so loud and dread. 
Were ne'er prophetic sound so full of wo. 
And ever and anon he beat 
7Zi6 doubling drum withi i\mo\)A\y&«X\ 
Vol* I. — C 
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And though sometimes, each dreaiy pause be- 
tween, 
Dejected Pity at his side 
Her soul-subduing voice applied, 
Yet still he kept his wild unaltered mien, 
While each strain^ ball of sight seemed burstiDg 
from his head. 

Thy numbers. Jealousy, to naught were fix'd, 

Sad proof of thy distressful state. 
Of differing themes the veering song was miz*d, 

And now it courted Love, now, raving, call'd oa 
Hate. 

With eyes upraised, as one inspired, 
Pale Melanchol)r sat retired. 
And from her wild sequestered seat, 
In notes by distance made more sweet, 
Pour'd through the mellow horn her pensive soul : 
And dashing soft from rocks around. 
Bubbling runnels joined the sound ; 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measo^ 
stole, 
Orji'er some haunted streams with fond delay, 
[ftund an holy calm diffusing. 
Love of peace and lonely musing. 
In hollow murmurs died away. 
But oh, how alter'd was its sprightlier tone ! 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, 
Her bow across her shoulder flung. 
Her buskins gemm'd with morning dew. 
Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung. 
The hunter's call to Faun and Dryad known ; 
The oaJk-crown'd sisters, and their chaste^eye# 

queen, 
Satyrs and sylvan bojis were seen. 
Peeping from forth their alleys green ; 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to heax, 
fc. And Sport leap'd upland wvisi4\ji*\j«waM»x^fi^Kw 
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Last came Joyls ecstatic trial, 
He, with viny crown advancing, 

First to the lively pipe his hand addressed, 
But soon he saw the brisk-awakening viol, 

Whose sweet entrancing voice he loved the best. 
They would have thought, who heard the strain, 
They saw in Tempe's vale her native maids, 
Amidst the festal-sounding shades, 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing, 

WhUe, as his fljring fingers kiss'd the strings, 

Love framed with Mirth a gay fantastic round. 

Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound, 

And he, amidst his frolic play. 
As if he would the charming air repay. 
Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings. 

Oh Music, sphere-descended maid, 
Friend of Pleasure, Wisdom's aid. 
Why, goddess, why, to us denied, 
Lay'st thou thy ancient lyre aside ? 
As in that loved Athenian bower 
You leam'd an all-commanding power,. 
Thy mimic soul, oh nymph endear'd. 
Can well recall what then it heard. 
Where is thy native, simple heart, 
Devote to Virtue, Fancy, Art I 
Arise, as in that elder time. 
Warm, energic, chaste, sublime ! 
Thy wonders in that godlike age 
Fill thy recording sister's page. 
'Tis said, and I believe the tale. 
Thy humblest reed could more prevail. 
Had more of strength, diviner rage. 
Than all which charms this laggard age, 
E'en all at once together found, 
Caecilia's mingled world of sound. 
Oh, bid our vain endeavours cease, 
Revive the just designs of Greece, 
Return m all thy simple state ! , 
CoDdrm the tales) her aonB t€!^Xa\ 

/ 
I 
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ODB ON THS POETICAL CHAKACTKB. 

As once, if not with light regard 

I read aright that gifted bard 

(Him whose school above the rest 

His loveliest elfin-queen has blessed), 

One, only one unrivall'd fair 

Might hope the magic girdle wear, 

At solemn toumay hung on high, 

The wish of each love-darting eye ; 

Lo ! to each other nymph in turn applied. 

As if, in air unseen, some hovering hand. 

Some chaste and angel friend to virgin fkme, 
With whisper'd spell had burst the starting bandli 

It left unbless'd her loathed, dishonour'd side ; 
Happier, hopeless fair, if never 
Her baffled hand with vain endeavour 

Had touchM that fatal zone to her denied ! 

Young Fancy thus, to me divinest name, 
To whom, prepared and bathed in heaven, 
The cest of amplest power is given, 
To few the godlike gift assigns. 

To gird their bless'd prophetic loms, 

And gaze her visions wild, and feel unmix'd hei 

The band, as fairy legends say, [flame 

Was wove on that creating day. 

When he, who call'd with thought to birth 

Yon tented sky, this laughing earth. 

And dressM with springs and forests tall, 

And poured the main engirting all. 

Long by the loved enthusiast woo'd, 

Himself in some diviner mood. 

Retiring, sate with her alone. 

And placed her on his sapphire throne : 

The whiles, the vaulted shrine around, 

Seraphic wires were heard to sound. 

Now sublimest triumph swelling, 

Now on love and mercy dwelling : 
And she, from oiit the \eWHv^ cVovjA^ 
kJ^^wathed her magic Tiote» ^ZtoviA.'. 
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And thou, thou rich-hair'd youth of mom, 

And all thy subject life was bom ! 

The dangerous passions kept aloof, 

Far from the sainted growing woof: 

But near it sate ecstatic wonder, 

Listening the deep-applauding thunder : 

And trath, in sunny vest array'd, 

By whose the Tarsol's eyes were made. 

All the shadowy tribes of mind, 

In braided dance their murmurs join'd ; 

And all the bright uncounted powers, 

Who feed on heaven's ambrosial flowers. 

Where is the bard, whose soul can now 

Its high presuming hopes avow ? 

Where he who thinks, with rapture blind, 

This hallow'd work for him designed I 

High on some cUfF, to heav'n up-piled. 

Of rude access, of prospect wild. 

Where, tangled round the jealous steep. 

Strange shapes o'erbrow the valleys deep, 

And holy genii guard the rock, 

Its glooms imbrown, its springs unlock, 

While on its rich ambitions' head. 

An Eden, like his own, lies spread ; 

I view that oak, the fancied glades among, 

By which, as Milton lay, his evening ear, 

From many a cloud that dropped ethereal dew, 

Nigh sphered in heaven its native strains c6uld hear ; 

On which that ancient tmmp he reachM was hung. 
Thither oft his glory greeting, 
From Waller's myrtle shades retreating. 

With many a vow from hope's aspiring tongue, 

My trembling feet his guiding steps pursue ; 
In vain — Such bUss to one alone 
Of all the sons of soul was known ; 
And Heaven and Fancy, kindred powers. 
Have now o'ertum'd th' inspiring bowers, 

Or curtain'd ctofte such scene from every future vieWo 

Cos 
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ORONOAR HILL. 

Silent nymph, with curious ejes^ 

Who, the purple evening, lies 

On the mountain's lonely van, 

Beyond the noise of busy man ; 

Painting fair the form of things, 

While the yellow linnet sings ; 

Or the tuneful nightingale 

Charms the forest with her tale ; 

Come with all thy various dues. 

Come and aid thy sister Muse ; 

Now, while Phcebus, hding high, 

Gives lustre to the land and sky! 

Grongar Hill invites my song, 

Draw the landscape bright and suong; 

Grongar, in whose mossy cells 

Sweetly musing Quiet dwells ; 

Grongar, in wbose silent shade. 

For the modest Muses made. 

So oft I have, the evening still. 

At the foimtain of a rill. 

Sate upon a flowery bed, 

With my hand beneath my head; 

While stray'd ray eyes o'er Towy's flood, 

Over mead and over wood, 

From house to house, from hill to hiU, 

Till Contemplation had her fill. 

About his checkered sides I wind. 
And leave his brooks and meads beliiiid« 
And groves and grottoes where I lay» 
And vistas shooting beams of day : 
Wide and wider spreads the yale. 
As circles on a smooth canal : 
The mountains round, unhappy iate! 
Sooner or later, of aIi\i<&\%\iX, 
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Withdraw their summits from the skm, 
And lessen as the others rise : 
Still the prospect wider spreads, 
Adds a thousand woods and meads ; 
Still it widens, widens stili, 
And sinks the newly-risen hilL 

.Now, I gain the mountain's hrow, 
What a landscape lies below ! 
No clouds, no vapours intervene ; 
But the gay, the open scene 
Does the face of Nature show, 
In all the hues of heaven's bow ! 
And, swelling to embrace the hght, 
Spreads arotuid beneath the sight. 

Old castles on the cliffs arise, 
Proudly towering in the skies ! 
Rusliing from the vcroods, the spires 
Seem from hence ascending fiies ! 
Hsdf his beams Apollo she^ 
On the yellow mountain-heads ! 
Gilds the fleeces of the flocks, 
And gutters on the broken rocks ! 

Below me trees unnumbered rise, 
Beautiful in various dyes : 
The gloomy pine, the poplar blue, 
The yellow beach, the sable yew, 
The slender fir that taper grows. 
The sturdy oak with broad-spread boughs 
And beyond the purple grove, 
Haunt of Phyllis, <jueen of love ! . 
Gaudy as the opemng dawn. 
Lies a long and level lawn, 
On which a dark hill, steep and high, 
Holds and charms the wandering eye ! 
Deep are his feet in Towy's flood, 
His sides are clothed with waving wood, 
And ancient towers crown his brow, 
That cast an awful look below ; 
Whose ragged walls the ivy cxee^^ 
And with ber anns from Miui&\A«^ % 
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So both a safety from the wind 
On mutual dependance find. 
'Tis now the raven^s bleak abode ; 
Tis now th' apartment of the toad: 
And there the fox securely feeds ; 
And there the poisonous adder breeds, 
ConceaFd in ruins, moss, and weeds ; 
While, ever and anon, there falls 
Huge heaps of hoary mouldering walls. 
Yet Time has seen, that lifts the low, 
And level lays the lofty brow. 
Has seen this broken pile complete, 
Big with the vanity of state ; 
But transient is the smile of Fate ! 
A little rule, a little sway, 
A sunbeam in a winter's day, 
Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave. 

And see the rivers, how they run 
Through woods and meads, in shade and ran. 
Sometimes swift, sometimes slow, 
Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep, 
Like human life to endless sleep I 
Thus is Nature's vesture wrought, 
To instruct our wandering thought ; 
Thus she dresses green and gay, 
To disperse our cares away. 

Ever charming, ever new. 
When will the landscs^ tire the view! 
The fountain's fall, the river's flow, 
The woody valleys, warm and low ; 
The windy summit, wild and high, 
Roughly rushing on the sky ! 
The plieasant seat, the ruin'd tower, 
Fhe naked rock, the shady bower ; 
The town and village, dome and fami, 
£ach give each a double charm, 
A$ pearls upon an 'E;x\yio^''% ^roi. 
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See on the mountain's southern side, 
Where the prospect opens wide, 
Where the evening gilds the tide ; 
How close and smaQ the hedges lie ! 
What streaks of meadows cross the eye ! 
A step, methinks, may pass the stream, 
So little distant dangers seem ; 
So we mistake the future's face, ^ 

Eyed through Hope's deluding glass ; 
As yon summit, soft and fair. 
Clad in colours of the air. 
Which to those who journey near. 
Barren, brown, and rough appear; 
Still we tread the same coarse way. 
The present's still a cloudy day. 

Oh may I with myself agree, 
And never covet what I see ! 
Content me with an humble shade, 
My passions tamed, my wishes laid ; 
For, while our wishes wildly roll. 
We banish quiet from the soul : 
'Tis thus the busy beat the air, 
And misers gather wealth and care. 

Now, ev'n now, my joys run high, 
As on the mountain-turf I Ue ; 
While the wanton Zephjrr sings. 
And in the vale perfumes his wings ; 
While the waters murmur deep ; 
While the shepherd charms his sheep ; 
While the birds unbounded fly. 
And with music fill the sky, 
Now, ev'n now, my joys run high. 

Be full, ye courts ; be ffreat who will ; 
Search for Peace with all your skill : 
Open wide the lofty door. 
Seek her on the marble floor. 
In vain you search, she is not there ; 
In vain you search the domes of Care ! 
Grass and flowers Quiet tteA)di&<) 
On the meads and mouii\;dm-\i<&^dA\ 
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Along with Pleasure, close allied, 
Ever by each others' side ; 
And often, by the murmuring rill, 
Hears the thrush, while all is still, 
Within the groves of Grongar HUL 



Edward Youno. 1681-1766. 

UNCERTAINTY OF HUMiN HAPPINESS. 

Tired Nature's sweet restorer, balmy Sleep! 
He, like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where Fortune smiles ; the wretched he forsakeB; 
Swift on his downy pinion flies from wo, 
And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. 

From short (as usual) and disturb'd repose, 
I wake : How happy they who wake no more ! 
Yet that were vain, if dreams infest the grave. 
I wake, emerging from a sea of dreams 
Tumultuous ; where my wreck'd, desponding thought 
From wave to wave of fancied misery, 
At random drove, her helm of reason lost. 
Though now restored, 'tis only change of pain 
(A bitter change !), severer for severe. 
The day too short for my distress ; and night, 
Ev'n in the zenith of her dark domain, 
Is sunshine to the colour of my fate. 

Night, sable goddess ! from her ebon throne. 
In rayless majesty now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumbering world. 
Silence, how dead ! and darkness, how profound! 
Nor eye nor listening ear an object finds ; 
Creation sleeps. 'Tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and watvLie uv^Lde a pause ; 
An awful pause 1 piophelic ol^^t etA. 
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And let her prophecy be soon fulftll'd ; 
Pate! drop the curtain; I can lose no more. 

Silence and darkness ! solemn sisters ! twins 
From ancient night, who nurse the tender thought ! 
To reason, and on reason build resolve 
(That column of true majesty in man). 
Assist me : I will thank you in the grave : 
The grave, your kingdom : there this frame shall fall 
A victim sacred to your dreary shrine. 
But what are ye ? 

Thou, who didst put to flight 
Primeval silence, when the morning stars, 
Exulting, shouted o'er the rising ball ; 
Oh thou, whose word from solid darkness struck 
That spark, the sun ; strike wisdom from my soul j 
My soul, which flies to thee, her trust, her treasure. 
As misers to their gold, while others rest. 

Through this opaque of nature and of soiil, 
This double night, transmit one pitying ray 
To lighten and to cheer. Oh lead my mind 
(A mmd that fain would wander from its wo), 
Lead it through various scenes of life and death ; 
And from each scene the noblest truths inspire. 
Nor less inspire my conduct than my song ; 
Teach my best reason reason ; my best will 
Teach rectitude ; and fix my firm resolve 
Wisdom to wed, and pay her long arrear : 
Nor let the vial of thy vengeance, pour'd 
On this devoted head, be pour'd in vain. 

The bell strikes one. We take nd note of time 
But from its loss. To give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 
I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright, 
It is the knell of my departed hours : 
Where are they ? With the years beyond the flood. 
It is the signal that demands despatch : 
How much is to be done ? My hopes and fears 
Start up alarm'd, and o'er life's narrow verge 
Look down—on vrhatl a Cathoisiies& ^^^^ 
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A dread eternity ! how surely mine ! 

And can eternity belong to me, 

Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hourt 

How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man ! 
How passmg wonder he who made him such ! 
Who centred in our make such strange extremes! 
From different natures mavellously mixM, 
Connexion exquisite of distant worlds ! 
Distinguished Imk in being^s endless chain ! 
Midway from nothing to the Deity ! 
A beam ethered, sullied and absorbed ! 
Though sullied and dishonoured, still divine ! 
Dim miniature of greatness absolute ! 
An heir of glory ! a frail child of dust ! 
Helpless immortal ! insect infinite ! 
A worm ! a god !— I tremble at myself, 
And in myself am lost ! at home a stranger, 
Thought wanders up and down, surprised, agfaastf 
And wondering at her own : How reason reels! 
Oh what a miracle to man is man, 
Triumphantly distressed ! what joy, what dread! 
Alternately transported and alarm'd ! 
What can preserve my hfe, or what destroy 1 
An angePs arm canH snatch me from the grave ; 
Legions of angels canH confine me there. 

'Tis past conjecture ; all thin^ rise in proof: 
While o^er my limbs Sleep^s soft dominion spreadf 
What thouffh my soul fantastic measures trod 
O'er fairy nelds ; or mourned along the gloom 
Of pathless woods ; or down the craggy steep 
Hurl'd headlong, swam with pain the mantled poiA; 
Or scaled the cliff; or danced on hollow winds, 
With antic shapes, wild natives of the brain 1 
Her ceaseless flight, though devious, speaks hif 

nature 
Of subtler essence than the trodden clod ; 
ActirCt atrial, towering, unconfined, 
VnfeMi'i with her gxoM comv^mMA' tiSL 
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EVn silent night proclaims my soul immortai ; 
Ev'n silent night proclaims eternal day. 
For human weal Heaven husbands all events ; 
Doll sleep instructs, nor sport vain dreams in vain. 

Why, then, their loss deplore that are not lost! 
Why wanders wretched thought their tombs around 
In infidel distress ? Are angels there 1 
Slumbers, raked up in dust, ethereal fire ! 

They Uve ! they greatly live a life on earth 
ITnkindled, unconceived ; and from an eye 
Of tenderness let heavenly pity fall 
On me, more justly numbered with the dead. 
This is the desert, this the solitude : 
How populous, how vital is the grave ! 
This is creation's melancholy vault, 
The vale funereal, the sad cypress gloom ; 
The land of apparitions, empty shades ! 
All, all on earth is shadow, all beyond • 
Is substance ; the reverse is folly's creed : 
How solid all, where change shall be no more I 

This is the bud of being, the dim dawn, 
The twihght of our day, the vestibule ; 
Life's theatre as yet is shut, and death, 
Strong death, alone can heave the massy bar. 
This gross impediment of clay remove, 
And make us embryos of existence free. 
From real life, but Uttle more remote 
Is he, not yet a candidate for light, 
The future embryo, slumbering in his sire. - 
Embryos we must be till we burst the shell, 
Yon ambient azure shell, and spring to life, 
The life of gods, oh transport ! and of man. 

Yet man, foc^ man! here buries all his thoughts; 
Inters celestial hopes without one sigh. 
Prisoner ^ e«eth, and pent beneath the moon. 
Here pinions all his wishes ; wing'd by Heaven 
To fly at infinite ; and reach it there, 
Where seraphs gather immortaUty, 
On life's htir tree, faai by the tlcaoi^ c&O^. 

Vol. L^D d 
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What golden joys ambrosial clustering glow 

In his full beam, and ripen for the just, 

Where momentary ages are no more ! [pire I 

Where Time, and Pain, and Chance, and Dea^ ez- 

And is it in the flight of threescore years 

To push eternity from human thought. 

And smother souls immortal in the dust t 

A soul immortal, spending all her fires. 

Wasting her strength in strenuous idleness, 

Thrown into tumult, raptured or alarm'd. 

At aught this scene can threaten or indulge, 

Resembles ocean into tempest wrought. 

To waft a feather or to drown a fly. 

Where falls this censure 1 It o'erwhelras myself: 
How was my heart incnisted with the world ! 
Oh, how self-fetter'd was my grovelling soul ! 
How, like a worm, was I wrapped round and round 
In silken thought, which reptile Fancy spun, 
Till darkened Reason lay quite clouded o'er 
With soft conceit of endless comfort here, 
Nor yet put forth her wings to reach the skies ! 

Night-visions may befriend (as sung above) : 
Our waking dreams are fatal. How I dreamM 
Of things impossible ! (Could sleep do more t) 
Of joys perpetual in perpetual change ! 
Of stable pleasures on the tossing wave ! 
Eternal sunshine in the storms of life ! 
How richly were my noontide trances hung 
With gorgeous tapestries of pictured joys.' 
Joy behind joy, in endless perspective ! 
Till at death's toll, whose restless iron tongue 
Calls daily for his millions at a meal. 
Starting I woke, and found myself undon^. 
Where now my phrensy's porppous fumitme I 
The cobwebb'd cottage, with its ragged wsU 
Of mouldering mud, is royalty to me ! 
The spider's most attenuated thread 
la cord, is cable, to man's tender tie 
iflD dtaithJjr bliss ; it breaks bX ever} \st«i«M. 
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Yet why complain? or why complain for one 1 
Hangs out the smi his lustre but for me, 
The single man ? Are angels all besides ? 
I mourn for millions : 'tis the common lot ; 
In this shape or in that has Fate entail'd 
The mother's throes on all of woman bom, 
Not more the children than sure heirs of pain. 

War, Famine, Pest, Volcano, Storm, and Fire, 
Intestine broils. Oppression, with her heart 
Wrapp'd up in triple brass, besiege mankind. 
God's image, disinherited of day. 
Here, plunged in mines, forgets a sun was made 
There, beings deathless as their haughty lord, 
Are hammer'd to the galling oar for hfe, 
And plough the winter's wave, and reap despair. 
Some, for hard masters, broken under arms, 
In battle lopp'd away, with half their limbs. 
Beg bitter bread through realms their valour saved. 
If so the tyrant or his minion doom. 
Want and incurable Disease (fell pair !) 
On hopeless multitudes remorseless seize 
At once, and make a refuge of the grave. 
How groaning hospitals eject their dead ! 
Wliat numbers groan for sad admission there ! 
What numbers, once in Fortune's lap high-fed, 
Solicit the cold hand of Charity ! 
To shock us more, soUcit it in vain ! 
Ye silken sons of pleasure ; since in pains 
You rue more modish visits, visit here, 
And breathe from your debauch : give, and reduce * 
Surfeit's dominion over you ; but so great 
Your impudence, you blush at what is right. 

Happy ! did sorrow seize on such alone. 
Not Prudence can defend, or Virtue save ; 
Disease invades the chastest temperance. 
And punishment the guiltless ; and alarm, 
Through thickest shsSes, pursues the fond of peace. 
Man's caution often into danger turns, 
And Ms guard, falling, crushes Inim Xo ^fe^^. 
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Not Happiness itself makes good her name ; 

Our very wishes give us not our wish. 

How distant oft the thuig we dote on most 

From that for which we dote, fehcity ! 

The smoothest course of nature has its pains ; 

And truest friends tlirough error, wound our rest. 

Without misfortune, what calamities ! 

And what hostilities, without a foe ! 

Nor are foes wanting to the best on earth. 

But endless is the list of human ills, 

And sighs might sooner fail than cause to sigh. 



COMPLAINT FOR NABCI8SA. 

Oh, Philander ! 
What was thy fate 1 A double fate to me ; 
Portent and pain, a menace and a blow, 
Like the black raven hovering o^er my peace. 
Not less a bird of omen than of prey. 
It caird Narcissa long before her hour ; 
It callM her tender soul, by break of bliss, 
From the first blossom, from the buds of joy ; 
Those few our noxious fate unblasted leaves 
In this inclement cUme of human life. 
- Sweet harmonist ! and beautiful as sweet ! 
And young as beautiful ! and soft as young ! 
And gay as soft ! and innocent as gay ! 
And happy (if aught happy here) as good ! 
For fortime fond had built her nest on high. 
Like birds quite exquisite of note and plume. 
Transfixed bv fate (who loves a lofty mark), 
How from the summit of the grove she felly 
And left it unharmonious. AU its charms 
Extinguished in the wonders of her song ! 
Her song still vibrates in my ravish'd ear, 
Still melting there, and with voluptuous pain 
(OA to forget her !) thrilling through my neart ! 
Song, beauty i youth, love, VvrVaft, \o^>^i»ft ^Enn^ 
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Of bright ideas, flowers of Paradise, 

As yet unforfeit ! in one blaze we bind, 

Kneel, and present it to the skies, as all 

We goasa of heaven : and these were all her own ; 

And riie was mine ; and I was — was ! — most blessed — 

Gay title of the deepest misery ! 

As bodies grow more ponderous robb'd of life. 

Good lost weighs more in giief than gain'd in joy, 

like blossomed trees o^crtum*d by vernal storm. 

Lovely in death the beauteous ruin lay ; 

And if in death still lovely, loveUer there. 

Far lovelier ! pity swells the tide of love. 

And will not the severe excuse a sigh ? 

Scorn the proud man that is ashamed to weep ; 

Our tears indulged indeed deserve our shame. 

Ye that e'er lost an angel, pity me ! 

Soon as the lustre languished in her eye, 
Dawning a dimmer day on human sight. 
And on her cheek, the residence of Spring, 
Pale omen ^at, and scattered fears around 
On all that saw (and who would cease to gaze 
That once had seen 1), with haste, parental haste, 
I flew, I snatched her from the rigid North, 
Her native bed, on which bleak Boreas blew, 
And bore her nearer to the sun : the sun 
(As if the sun could envy) checked his beam. 
Denied his wonted succour ; nor with more 
Reflret beheld her drooping than the bells 
Of lilies ; fairest Hlies, not so fair ! 

So man is made ; naught ministers dehght 
But what his glowing passions can engage ; 
And glowing passions, bent on aught below, 
Must, soon or late, with anguish tuni the scale ; 
Aiid anguish, after rapture, how severe ! 
Rapture I Bold man ! who tempt'st the wrath divine. 
By plucking fruit denied to mortal taste, 
While here, presuming on the rights of Heaven. 
For transport dost thou call ou every hour, 
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Lorenzo ? At thy friend^s expense, be wise ; 
Lean not on Earth ; 'twill pierce thee to the heart; 
A broken reed at best, but oft a spear ; 
On its sharp point Peace bleeds, and Hope expires. 

Turn, hopeless thought ! turn from her : thought 
repell'd 
Resenting rallies, and wakes every wo. 
Snatched ere thy prime ! and in thy bridal hour! 
And when kind Fortune, with thy lover, smiled! 
And when high flavour'd thy fresh-opening joys ! 
And when blind man pronounced thy bliss complete ! 
And on a foreign shore, where straujgers wept ! 
Strangers to thee, and, more surprising still, 
Strangers to kindness, wept : their eyes let fall 
Inhuman tears ! strange tears ! that trickled down 
From marble hearts ! obdurate tenderness ! 
A tenderness that called them more severe ; 
In spite of Nature^s soft persuasion, steePd ! 
While nature melted, superstition raved ; 
That mourn'd the dead, and this denied a grave. 

Their sighs incensed ; sighs foreign to the will I 
Their will the tiger suck'd, outraged the storm. 
For, oh! the cursed ungodliness of Zeal! 
While sinful flesh relented, spirit nursed 
In blind InfaUibihty's embrace. 
The sainted spirit petrified the breast : 
Denied the charity of dust to spread 
O'^r dust ! a charity their dogs enjoy. 
What could I do I What succour ? What resomoe ^ 
With pious sacrilege, a grave I stole ; 
With impious piety, that grave I wrong'd ; 
Short in my duty ! coward in my grief! 
More like ner murderer than friend I crept, 
With soft-suspended step, and muffled deep , 
In midnight darkness, whispered my last sigh. 
I whispered what should echo through their realms ; 
Nor writ her name, whose tomb should pierce the 

skies, 
/'/^sumptuous fear \ How ^\urax\ dx«^^\ C<M8^ 
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While Nature's loudest dictates I obey'd? 
Pardon necessity, bless'd shade ! Of ^ef, 
And indignation rival bursts I poured ; 
Half execration mingled with my prayer ; 
Kindled at man, while I his God adored ; 
Sore grudged the savage land her sacred dust ; 
Stamp'd the cursed soil ; and with humanity 
(Denied Narcissa) wished them all a grave. 
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FBOM THE PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION. 

WrrH what attractive charms this goodly frame 
Of Nature touches the consenting hearts 
Of mortal men ; and what the pleasing stores 
Which beauteous imitation thence derives 
To deck the poet's or the painter's toil ; 
My verse unfolds. Attend, ye gentle powers 
Of musical delight ! and while I sing 
Your gifts, your honours, dance around my strain. 
Thou, smiling queen of every tuneful breast, 
Indulgent Fancy ! from the fruitful banks 
Of Avon, whence thy rosy fingers cull 
Fresh flowers and dews to sprinkle on the turf 
Where Shakspeare lies, be present : and with thee 
Let Fiction come upon her vagrant wings, 
Wafting ten thousand colours through the air, 
Which, by the glances of her magic eye, 
She blends and shifts at will, through countless 
Her wild creation. Goddess of the lyre, [forms, 
Which rules the accents of the moving sphere, 
V/ilt thou, eternal Harmony ! descend 
And join this festive train? for with thee comes 
The guide, the guardian of thdftir lovely sports, 
Majestic Truth ; and where truth deigns to comey 
Her sister Liberty will not be Oax. 
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Be present, all ye genii, who conduct 

The wandering footsteps of the youthful bard. 

New to your springs and shades : who touch his ear 

With finer sounds : who heighten to his eye 

The bloom of Nature, and before him turn 

The gayest, happiest attitude of things. 

Oft have the laws of each poetic strain 
The critic- verse employed ; yet still unsung 
Lay this prime subject, though importing most 
A poet's name : for fruitless is th' attempt, 
By dull -obedience and by creeping toil 
Obscure to conquer the severe ascent 
Of high Parnassus. Nature's kindling breath 
Must fire the chosen genius ; Nature's hand 
Must string his nerves, and imp his eagle-wings, 
Impatient of the painful steep, to soar 
High as the summit ; there to breathe at large 
Ethereal air ; with bards and sages old, 
Immortal sons of praise. These flattering scenes, 
To this neglected labour court my song ; 
Yet not unconscious what a doubtful task 
To paint the finest features of the mind, 
And to most subtle and mysterious things 
Give colour, strength, and motion. But the lovie 
Of Nature and the Muses bids explore. 
Through secret paths erewliile untrod by man, 
The fair poetic region, to detect 
Untasted springs, to drink inspiring draughts, 
And shade my temples with unfading flowers 
Cull'd from the laureate vale's profound recess, 
Where never poet gain'd a wreath before. 
From Heaven my strains begin ; from Heaven de- 
scends 
The flame of genius to the human breast. 
And love and beauty, and poetic joy 
And inspiration. Ere the radiant sun 
Sprang from the east, or mid the vault of night 
The moon suspended her serener lamp ; 
£re mountains, woods, ox stre^xa^ ^om'd the globey 
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Or Wisdom taught the sons of men her lore ; 

Then lived th' Almighty One : then, deep retired 

In his unfathom'd essence, viewed the forms, 

The forms eternal of created things ; 

The radiant sun, the moon's nocturnal lamp, 

The momitains, woods, and streams, the rolling 

globe. 
And wisdom's mien celestial. From the first 
Of days, on them his love divine he fix'd, 
His admiration : till, in time complete. 
What he admired and loved, his vital smile 
Unfolded into being. Hence the breath 
Of life informing each organic frame. 
Hence the green earth, and wild resounding waves, 
Hence light and shade alternate ; warmth and cold, 
And clear autumnal skies and vernal showers. 
And all the fair variety of things. 

But not alike to every mortal eye 
Is this great scene unveil'd. For since the claims 
Of social life to different labours urge 
The active powers of man ! with wise intent 
The hand of Nature on peculiar minds 
Imprints a different bias, and to each 
Decrees its province in the common toil. 
To some she taught the fabric of the sphere, 
The changeful moon, the circuit of the stars. 
The golden zones of heaven ; to some she gave 
To weigh the moment of eternal things. 
Of time, and space, and Fate's unbroken chain. 
And will's quick impulse : others by the hand 
She led o'er vales and mountains, to explore 
What healing virtue swells the tender veins 
Of herbs and flowers ; or what the beams of mom 
Draw forth, distilUng from the clefted rind 
In balmy tears. But some to higher hopes' 
Were destined ; some within a finer mould 
She wrought, and temper'd with a purer flame. 
To these the sire Omnipotent unfolds 
The world^s harmonious volume, there to read 
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The transcript of himself. On every part 
They trace the bright impressions of his hand: 
In earth or air, the meadow's purple stores, 
The moon^s mild radiance, or the virgin^s form 
Blooming with rosy smiles, they see portray'd 
That uncreated beauty, which delights 
The mind supreme. They also fael her charms^ 
Enamour^ ; they partake the eternal joy. 

For as old Memnon^s image, long renowned 
By fabling Nilus, to the quivering touch 
Of Titan's ray, with each repulsive string 
Consenting, sounded through the warbling air 
Unbidden strains ; even so did Nature's hand 
To certain species of external things, 
Attune the finer organs of the mind : 
So the glad impulse of congenial powers, 
Or of sweet sounds, or fair-proportion'd form, 
The grace of motion, or the bloom of hght, 
ThnUs through Imagination's tender frame 
From nerve to nerve : all naked and alive, 
They catch the spreading rays ; till now the sotd 
At length discloses every tuneful spring. 
To that harmonious movement from without 
Responsive. Then the inexpressive strain 
Difiuses its enchantment : Fancy dreams 
Of sacred fountains and Elysian groves. 
And vales of bliss : the intellectual power 
Bends from his awful throne a wondering ear, 
And smiles : the passions, gently sooth'd away, 
Sink to divine repose, and love and joy 
Alone are waking ; love and joy serene 
As airs that fan the summer. Oh ! attend, 
Whoe'er thou art, whom these delights can touch, 
Whose candid bosom the refining love 
Of Nature warms, oh listen to my song ; 
And I will guide thee to her favourite walks, 
And teach thy soUtude her voice to hear. 
And point her loveUest features to thy view. 
Kaow, tbeUf whatever of ^atvoe'^ lOttci^Boaot dtoroi, 
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Whate'er of mimic Art's reflected forms 
With love and admiration thus inflame 
The powers of fancy, her delighted sons 
To three illustrious orders have referred*, 
Three sister-graces, whom the painter's hand, 
The poet's tongue confesses : the sublime. 
The wonderful, the fair. I see them dawn ! 
I see the radiant visions, where they rise 
More lovely than when Lucifer displays 
His beaming forehead through the gates of mom, 
To lead the train of Phcebus and thi Spring. 

Say, why was man so eminently raised 
A.mid the vast creation ; why ordain'd 
Through life and death to dart his piercing eye, 
With thoughts beyond the limit of his frame ; 
But that the Omnipotent might send him forth, 
In sight of mortal and immortal powers, 
A.S on a boundless theatre, to run 
The great career of justice ; to exalt 
His generous aim to all diviner deeds ; 
To chase each partial purpose from his breast ; 
And through the mists of passion and of sense, 
And through the tossing tide of chance and pain, > 
To hold his course unfaltering, while the voice 
Of Truth and Virtue, up the steep ascent 
Of Nature, calls him to his high reward, 
The applauding smile of Heaven ? Else wherefore 
In mortal bosoms this unquenched hope, [bum» 
That breathes from day to day sublimer things, 
And mocks possession I wherefore darts the mind 
With such resistless ardour to embrace 
Majestic forms ; impatient to be free. 
Spurning the gross control of wilful might ; 
Proud of the strong contention of her toils ; 
Proud to be daring ? Who but rather turns 
To Heaven's brosul fire his unconstrained view, 
Than to the gUmmering of a waxen flame ? 
Who that, from Alpine heights, his labouring eye 
Shoots round the wide horizon> to survey 
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Nilus or Ganges rolling his bright wave 

Through mountains, plains, through empires Uack 

with shade, 
And continents of sand ; will turn his gaze 
To mark the windings of a scanty rill 
That murmurs at his feet ? The high-bom soid 
Disdains to rest her heaven-aspiring wing 
Beneath its native quarry. Tired of earSi 
And this diurnal scene, she springs aloft 
Through fields of air ; pursues the flying storm ; 
Rides on the volley 'd lightning through me heaveiM} 
Or, yoked with whirlwinds and the northern bla^ 
Sweeps the long tract of day. Then high she scan 
The blue profound, and, hovering round the sun, 
Beholds him pouring the redundant stream 
Of light ; beholds his unrelenting sway ^ 
Bend the reluctant planets to absolve 
The fatal rounds of Time. Thence far effused 
She darts her swiftness up the long career 
Of devious comets ; through its burning signs 
Exulting measures the perennial wheel 
Of Nature, and looks back on all the stars, 
Whose blended light, as with a milky zone, 
Invests the orient. Now amazed she views 
The empyreal waste, where happy spirits hold, 
Beyond this concave heaven, their calm abode ; 
And fields of radiance, whose unfading light 
Has travellM the profound six thousand years. 
Nor yet arrives in sight of mortal things. 
Even on the barriers of the world untired 
She meditates the eternal depth below ; 
Till, half recoiling, down the headlong steep 
She plunges ; soon o'erwhelm^d and swallowed up 
In that immense of being. There her hopes 
Rest at the fatal goaL For from the birth 
Of mortal man, the sovereign Maker said, 
That not in humble nor in brief delight, 
Not in the fading echoes of Renown, 
Power's pwjie robes, not P\ft«KaK?% tiwrorj Vk^ 
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The soul should find enjojonent : but from these 
Turning disdainful to an equal good, 
Through all the ascent of things enlarge her view, 
Till every bound at length should disappear, 
And infinite perfection close the scene. 

Mind, mind alone (bear witness, Earth and Heaven)* 

The living fountains in itself contains 

Of beauteous and subhme : here, hand in hand, 

Sit paramount the Graces ; here enthroned, 

Celestial Venus, with divinest airs. 

Invites the soul to never-fading joy. 

Look then abroad through Nature, to the range 

Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres, 

WheeUng unshaken through the void immense ; 

And speak, oh man ! does this capacious scene 

With half that kindhng majesty dilate 

Thy strong conception, as when Brutus rose 

Refulgent from the stroke of Caesar's fate, 

Amid the crowd of patriots ; and his arm 

Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, 

When guilt brings down the thunder, cgjl'd aloud 

On Tully's name, and shook his crimson steel. 

And bade the father of his country hail 1 

For lo ! the tyrant prostrate on the dust. 

And Rome again is free ! Is aught so fair 

In all the dewy landscapes of the Spring, 

In the bright eye of Hesper or the Mom, 

In Nature's fairest forms, is aught so fair 

As virtuous Friendship ? as the candid blush 

Of him who strives with fortune to be just? 

The graceful tear that streams for others' woes ? 

Or the mild majesty of private hfe. 

Where Peace with ever-blooming olive crowns 

The gate ; where Honour's Uberal hands effuse 

Unenvied treasures, and the snowy wings 

Of Innocence and Love protect the scene ? 

Ask the M\M\x\^o\32Ccv 
Vol, L— J5 k 
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Why the cold urn of her whom long he loved 
So often fills his arms ; so often draws 
His lonely footsteps at the silent hour, 
To pay the mournful tribute of his tears ? 
Oh ! he will tell thee that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne^er seduce his bosom to forego* 
That sacred hour, when, stealing from the noise 
Of care and envy, sweet remembrance sooths 
With Virtue^s kindest looks his aching breast. 
And turns his tears to rapture. Ask the crowd, 
Which flies impatient from the village-walk 
To climb the neighbouring cliffs, when far below 
The cruel winds have hurPd upon the coast 
Some helpless bark ; while sacred Pity melts 
The general eye, or Terror's icy hand 
Smites their distorted limbs and horrent hair ; 
WhUe every mother closer to her breast 
Catches her child, and, pointing where the waves 
Foam through the shattered vessel, shrieks aloud, 
As one poor wretch, that spreads his piteous arms 
For succour, swallow'd by the roaring surge ; 
As now another, dashM against the rock, 
Drops lifeless down : oh I deemest thou indeed 
No kind endearment here by Nature given 
To mutual terror and Compassion's tears? 
No sweetly-melting softness, yflach attracts, 
O'er all that edge of pain, the social powers 
To this their proper action and their end 1 
Ask thy own heart ; when, at the midnight hour, 
Slow through that studious gloom thy pausing eye. 
Led by the glimmering taper, moves around 
The sacred volumes of the dead, the songs 
Of Grecian bards, and records writ by Fame 
For Grecian heroes, where the present power 
Of Heaven and Earth surveys th' immortal page. 
Even as a father blessing, while he reads 
The praises of his son. If then thy soul, 
Sjmnmg the yoke of these inglorious days, 
•A&XDdSeir deeds and kindle mtlti iCbea tttssA\ 
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Say, when the prospect blackens on thy view, 

When rooted from the base, heroic states 

Mourn in the dust, and tremble at the frown 

Of cursed Ambition : when the pious band 

Of youths who fought for freedom and their sires 

Lie side by side in gore ; when ruffian Pride 

Usurps the throne of Justice, turns the pomp 

Of public power, the majesty of rule, 

The sword, the laurel, and the purple robe, 

To slavish, empty pageants, to adorn 

A tyrant's walk, and ghtter in the eyes 

Of such as bow the Imee ; when honoured urns 

Of patriots and of chiefs, the awful bust 

And storied arch, to glut the coward rage 

Of regal Envy, strew the public way 

With hallow'd ruins ; when the Muses haunt. 

The marble porch where Wisdom wont to talk 

With Socrates or Tully, hears no more. 

Save the hoarse jargon of contentious monks, 

Or female superstition's midnight prayer ; 

When ruthless Rapine from the hand of Time 

Tears the destroying scythe, with surer blow 

To sweep the works of glory from their base ; 

TUl Desolation o'er the grass-grown street 

Ejtpands his raven-wings, and up the wall. 

Where senates once the price of monarchs doom'cl 

Hisses the gliding snake through hoary weeds 

That clasp the mouldering column ; thus defaced,' 

Thus widely mournful when the prospect thrills 

Thy beating bosom, when the patriot's tear 

Starts from thine eye, and thy extended arm 

In fancy hurls the thunderbolt of Jove, 

To fire the impious wreath on Philip's brow, 

Or dash Octavius from the trophied car ; 

Say, does thy secret soul repine to taste 

The big distress "? Or wouldst thou then exchange 

Those heart-ennobling sorrows for the lot 

Of him who sits amid the gaudv herd 

Of mutft barbarians bending to !eu!& tlq^^ 
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And bears aloft his gold-invested front, 

And says within himself— I am a king, 

And wherefore should the clamorous voice of wo 

Intrude upon mine ear t The baleful dregs 

Of these late ages, this inglorious draught 

Of servitude and folly, have not yet, 

Bless'd be the eternal Ruler of the world ! 

Defiled to such a depth of sordid shame 

The native honours of the human soul, 

Nor so effaced the image of its sire. 

Oh! blessed of Heaven, whom not the languid 
songs 
Of Luxury, the siren ! not the bribes 
Of sordid Wealth, nor all the gaudy spoils 
Of pageant Honour, can seduce to leave 
Those ever-blooming sweets, which from the store 
Of Nature fair Imagination culls 
To charm the enliven'd soul ! What though not aU 
Of mortal offspring can attain the heights 
Of envied life ; though only few possess 
Patrician treasures or imperial state ; 
Yet Nature's care, to all her children just, 
With richer treasures and an ampler state, 
Endows at large whatever happy man 
Will deign to use them. His the city's pomp, 
The rural honours his. Whatever adorns 
The princely dome, the column, and the arch. 
The breathing marbles and the sculptured gold, 
Beyond the proud possessor's narrow claim. 
His tuneful breast enjoys. For him the spring 
Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds : for him the hand 
Of Autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold, and blushes like the mom. 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings ; 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk, 
And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 
Flies o'er the meadow, ivol ^ c\o\x^*\!n:JBto«» 
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The setting sun's effulgence, not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreproved. Nor thence partakes 
Fresh pleasure only : for the attentive mind, 
By this harmonious action on her powers, 
Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oft 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home 
To find a kindred order, to exert 
Within herself this elegance of love. 
This fair inspired delight : her tempered powers 
Refine at length, and every passion wears 
A chaster, milder, more attractive mien. 
But if to ampler prospects — if to gaze 
On Nature's form, where, negligent of all 
These lesser graces, she assumes the port 
Of that eternal majesty that weigh'd 
The world's foundations — ^if to these the mind 
Exalts her daring eye, then mightier far 
Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms 
Of servile custom cramp her generous powers 1 
Would sordid policies, the barbarous growth 
Of ignoiance and rapine, bow her down 
To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear ? 
Lo ! she appeals to Nature, to the winds 
And rolling waves, the sun's unwearied course, 
The elements and seasons : all declare 
For what the eternal Maker has ordain'd 
The powers of man : we feel within ourselves 
His energy divine : he tells the heart 
He meant, he made us to behold and love 
What he beholds and loves, the general orb 
Of life and being ; to be great like him. 
Beneficent, and active. Thus the men 
Whom Nature's works can charm, with God himself 
Hold converse ; grow familiar, day by day, 
With his conceptions, act upon his plan, 
And form to his the relish o{ lYievi «o\iNa. 

E ftd 
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David Mallktt. 1700-1766. 

WILLIAM AND MARGARBT. 

'TwAs at the silent, solemn hour 
When night and morning meet ; 

In glided Margaret's grimly ghost, 
And stood at William's feet. 

Her face was like an April mom, 

Clad in a wintry cloud ; 
And clay-cold was her lily hand, 

That held her sable shroud. 

So shall the fairest face appear, 
When youth and years are flown : 

Such is the robe that kings must wear, 
When Death has reft their crown. 

Her bloom was like the springing flower, 

That sips the silver dew ; 
The rose was budded in her cheek, 

Just opening to the view. 

But love had, like the canker-worm. 

Consumed her early prime : 
The rose grew pale and left her cheek ; 

She died before her time. 

" Awake !" she cried, " thy true love calls. 
Come froip her midnight-grave ; 

Now let thy pity hear the maid 
Thy love refused to save. 

" This is the dumb and dreary hour. 
When injured ghosts complain ; 

When yawning graves give up their dead. 
To haunt tlie failYilea^ «w«ccl 
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« Bethink thee, William, of thy fault, 

Thy pledge and broken oath | 
And give me back my maiden-vow, 

And give me back my troth. 

" Why did you promise love to me, 

And not that promise keep? 
Why did you swear my eyes were bright, 

Yet leave those eyes to weep ? 

" How could you say my face was fiir. 

And yet that face forsake ? 
How could you win my virgin heart, 

Yet leave that heart to break ? 

" Why did you say my lip was sweet. 

And made the scarlet pale ? 
And why did I, young witless maid ! 

Believe the flattering tale ? 

** That face, alas ! no more is fair. 

Those lips no longer red : 
Dark are my eyes, now closed in de^nh, 

And every charm is fled. 

" The hungry-worm my sister is ; 

This wiiSing-sheet I wear : 
And cold and weary lasts our night, 

Till that last mom appear. 

ft 

** But, hark ! the cock has wam'd me hence; 

A long and late adieu ! 
Come see, false man, how low she lies, 

Who died for love of you." 

The lark sung loud ; the morning smiled 

With beams of rosy red : 
Pule William quaked in every limb^ 

And raying left bis bed* 
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He hied him to the fatal place 

Where Margaret's body lay, 
And stretch'd him on the green-grass turC 

That wrapp'd her breathless clay. 

And thrice he callM on Margaret's name. 
And thrice he wept full sore ; 

Then laid his cheek to her cold grave, 
And word spoke never more ! 



William Shenstone. 1714-1763. 

ODE TO MBMORT. 

Oh Memory ! celestial maid ! 

Who glean'st the flowerets cropp'd by Time; 
And, suffering not a leaf to fade, 

Preserv'st the blossoms of our prime ; 
Bring, brmg those moments to my mind 
When life was new, and Lesbia kind. 

And bring that garland to my siffht 
With which my favour'd crook she bound; 

And bring that wreath of roses bright 
Which then my festive temples crown'd ; 

And to my raptured ear convey 

The gentle things she deign'd to say. 

And sketch with care the Muse's bower, 

Where Isis rolls her silver tide ; 
Nor yet omit one reed or flower 

That shines on Cherwell's verdant side ; 
If so thou may'st those hours prolong. 
When polish'd Lycon join'd my song. 

The song it 'vails not to recite — 

But sure, to sooth our youthful dreams. 
Those bsuoks and streams appear'd more bright 
Than otheT banks, than ot^ei cXieaxEA \ 
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Or, by thy softening pencil shown, 
Assume thy beauties, not their own. 

'And paint that sweetly vacant scene. 
When, all beneath the poplar bough, 

My spirits hght, my soul serene, 
I breathed in verse one cordial vow : 

That nothing should my soul inspire 

But friendship warm, and love entire. 

DuU to the sense of new delight, 
On thee the drooping Muse attends; 

As some fond lover, robbed of sight, 
On thy expressive power depends ; 

Nor would exchange thy glowing lines, 

To live the lord of all that shines. 

But let me chase those vows away 
Which at ambition^s shrine I made ; 

Nor ever let thy skill display 
Those anxious moments, ill repaid: 

Oh ! from my breast that season raze, 

And bring my childhood in its place. 

Bring me the bells, the rattle bring, 

And bring the hobby I bestrode ; 
When, pleased, in many a sportive ring. 

Around the room I jovial rode : 
Ev'n let me bid my lyre adieu, 
And bring the whistle that I blew. 

Then will I muse, and pensive say, 
Why did not those enjoyments last! 

How sweetly wasted I the day, 
While innocence allow'd to waste ! . 

Ambition's toils alike are vain. 

But ah ! for pleasure yield us pain. 
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Charles Wesley. 1708-1788. 

HYMN OP PRAISE. 

Lo ! God is here ! let us adore. 
And own how dreadful is this place : 

Let all within us feel his power, 
And silent bow before his face ! 

Who know his power, his grace who prove, 

Serve him with awe, with reverence love. 

Lo ! God is here ! him day and night 
Th' united choirs of angels sing : 

To him, enthroned above all height, 
Heaven^s host their noblest praises bring : 

Disdain not, Lord, our meaner song. 

Who praise thee with a stammering tongue. 

Gladly the toils of earth we leave. 
Wealth, pleasure, fame, for thee alone ; 

To thee our will, soul, flesh, we give. 
Oh take ! oh seal them for thine own ! 

Thou art the God, thou art the Lord : 

Be thou by all thy works adored ! 

Being of beings ! may our praise 
Thy courts with grateful fragrance fill : 

Still may we stand before thy face. 
Still hear and do thy sovereign will : 

To thee may all our thoughts arise. 

Ceaseless, accepted sacrifice. 

Li thee we move : all things of thee 
Are full, thou Source and Life of all : 

Thou vast unfathomable Sea ! 
(Fall prostrate, lost in wonder fall, 

Ye 80B8 of men 1 For God va Maxv'.'i 
All may we lose, so thee Nve %«mv\ 
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As flowets their op'ning leaves display, 

And glad drink in the solar fire, 
So may we catch thy every ray, 

So may thy influence us inspire ; 
Thou beam of the eternal beam ! 
Thou purging fire, thou quick'ning flame! 



COMMUNION WITH OOD. 

Thou hidden love of God, whose height, 
Whose depth unfathomM, no man know9 : 

I see from far thy bounteous light, 
Inly I sigh for thy repose : 

My heart is pain'd, nor can it be 

At rest, till it finds rest in thee. 

Thy secret voice invites me still 
The sweetness of thy yoke to prove ; 

And fain I would ; but though my will 
Seem fix'd, yet wide my passions rove ; 

Yet hind'rances strow all the way ; 

I aim at thee, yet from thee stray. 

'Tis mercy all, that thou hast brought 
My mind to seek her peace in thee ! 

Yet while I seek, but find thee not, 
No peace my wand'ring soul shall see , 

Oh when shall all my wand'rings end, ' 

And all my steps to thee ward tend ! 

Is there a thing beneath the sun. 

That strives with thee my heart to share ? 
Ah, tear it thence, and reign alone. 

The Lord of every motion there: 
Then shall my heart from earth be free, 
When it hath found repo&e Vxk^Jc^Aft. 
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Oh hide this self from me, that I 
No more, but Christ in me may live! 

My vile affections crucify, 
Nor let one darling lust survive ! 

In aU things nothing may I see, 

Nothing desire or seek but thee I 

Oh Love, thy sovereign aid impart. 
To save me from low-thoughted care ; 

Chase this self-will through sdl my heart, 
Through all its latent mazes there : 

Make me thy duteous child, that I 

Ceaseless may Abba, Father, cry. 

Ah no ; ne'er will I backward turn : 
Thine wholly, thine alone I am : 

Thrice happy he who views with scorn 
Earth's toys, for thee his constant flame. 

Oh help that I may never move. 

From the bless'd footsteps of thy love ! 

Each moment draw from earth away 
My heart, that lowly waits thy caU ; 

Speak to my inmost soul, and say, 
" I am thy Love, thy God, thy All !" 

To feel thy power, to hear thy voice, 

To taste thy love, be all my choice. 
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Thomas Chattebton. 1752-1770. 

MTNSTKXLLV'S SONGS. 

Oh ! synge untoe mie roundelaie, 
Oh ! droppe the brynie teare wythe me©, 
Daunce ne moe atte halUe dale, 
Lycke a rennynge r3rver bee ; 
Mie love ys dedde, 
Gon to hys deatn-bedde, 
Al under the wyllowe-tree. 

Blacke hys cryne as the wyntere nyghte, 
Whyte hys rode as the sommer snowe, 
Rodde hys face as the momynge lyghte, 
Cald he lyes 3mne the grave belowe ; 
Mie love, &c. 

Swote hys tongue as the throstle's note, 
Quycke ynn daunce as thought canne bee, 
Defe hys taboure, codgelle stote, 
Oh ! hee lyes bie the wyllowe-tree : 
Mie love, &c. 

Harke ! the ravenne flappes hys wynge, 
In the briered delle belowe ; 
Harke ! the dethe-owle loude dothe syuge^ 
To the nyghte-mares as heie goe ; 
Mie love, &c. 

See ! the whyte moone ^heenes onne hie ; 
Whyterre ys mie true love's shroude ; 
Whyterre yanne the momynge skie, 
Whyterre yanne the evenynge cloude ; 
Mie love, &c. 

Heere uponne mie true love's mve, 
Schalle the baren fleurs be layd^, , 

Nee on hallie seyncte to save, 
Al the celness of a maydCr 
Mie love, &c. 
Vol, L-^F r 
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W3rtlie my hondes 111 dente the briere9 
Rounde hys hallie corse to gre, 
Ouphante fairie, ly^hte your fyrefir, 
Heere mie bodie still scnalle bee. 
Mie love, &c. 

Comme, wythe acome-coppe and thomer 
Dra3nie mie hartys blodde awaie ; 
Lyfe and all ytts goode I scome, 
Daunce bie nete, or feaste bie dale. 
Mie love, &c. 

Waterre wytches, crownede W3rtb6 re3rte0^ 
Bere mee to yer leathalle tyde. 
I die ; I comme ; mie true love waytes^ 
Thos the damselle spake, and dyed. 
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ODB TO INDBPBNDtNCti. 

Thy spirit, Independence, let me share f 

Lord of the lion-heart and eagle eye, 

Thy steps I follow with my bosom bare, 

Nor heed the storm that howls along the sky. 

Deep in the frozen regions of the" North, 

A goddess violated brought thee forth^ 

Immortal Liberty, whbse look sublime 

Hath bleach'd the tyrant's cheek in every yarding j 

What time the iron-hearted Gaul, [<;luDe. | 

With frantic Superstition for his guide^ 

Arm'd with the dagger and the pall, j 

The sons of Woden to the field defied : 

The ruthless hag, by Weser's flood. 

In Heaven's name urged th' infemid blow, ' | 

And red the stream t^gan to flow : | 

729 vaDquiah^d were teptiiedm^XAncA. i 
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The Saxon prince in horror fled 

From altars stained with human gore ; 

And Liberty his routed legions led 

In safety to the bleak Norwegian shore. 

There in a cave asleep she lay, 

Lull'd by the hoarse-resounding main : 

When a bold savage pass'd that way. 

Impelled by Destiny, his name Disdain. 

Of ample fiont the portly chief appeared ; 

The hunted bear supplied a shaggy vest ; 

The drifted snow hung on his yellow beard, 

And his broad shoulders braved the furious blast. 

He stoppM : he gazed : his bosom glow'd, 

And deeply felt the impression of her chsums : 

He seized the advantage Fate allowed, 

And straight compressed her in his vigorous arms* 



The curlew scream'd, the Tritons blew 

Their shells to celebrate the ravished rite ; 

Old Time exulted as he flew, 

And Independence saw the light. 

The light he saw in Albion's happy plains, 

Where, under cover of a flowering thorn, 

While Philomel renew'd her warbled strains. 

The auspicious fruit of stolen embrace was bom— 

The mountain Dryads, seized with joy, 

The smiling infant to their charge consigned ; 

The Doric Muse caressed the favourite boy ; 

The hermit Wisdom stored his opening nund. 

As rolling years matured his age. 

He flourished bold and sinewy as his sire ; 

While the mild passions in his breast assuage 

The fiercer flames of his maternal sire. 
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Accomplished thus, he winged his way, 

And zealous roved from pole to pole, 

The rolls of rie^ht eternal to display, 

And warm wim patriot thoughts the aspiring souL 

On desert islets it was he that raised 

Those spires that gild the Adriatic waye. 

When Tyranny beheld amazed 

Fair Freedom^s temple, where he mark'd her grave. 

He steePd the blunt Batavian^s arms 

To burst the Iberian's double chain ; 

And cities reared, and planted farms, 

Won from the skirts of Neptune's wide domain. 

He, with the generous rustics, sate 

On Uri's rocks in close divan ;• 

And wing'd that arrow, sure as fate. 

Which ascertained the sacred rights of man. 



Arabia's scorching sands he cross'd, 

Where blasted Nature pants supine. 

Conductor of her tribes adust. 

To Freedom's adamantine shrine ; 

And many a Tartar horde forlorn, aghast ! 

He snatch'd from under fell Oppression's wing ; 

And taught amid the dreary waste 

The all^;heering h3rmns of Liberty to sing. 

He virtue finds, Uke precious ore, 

Biflfiised through every baser mould. 

Even now he stands on Calvi's rocky shore, 

And turns the dross of Corsica to gold. 

He, guardian genius, taught my youth 

Pomp's tinsel livery to despise : 

My lips, by him chastised to truth. 

Ne'er paid that homage which the heart denies. 
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Those sculptured halls my feet shall never tread, 
Where varnish'd Vice and Vanity combined, 
To dazzle and seduce, their banners spread. 
And forge vile shackles for the freeborn mind. 
Where Insolence his wrinkled front uprears. 
And all the flowers of spurious fancy blow ; 
And Title his ill-woven chaplet wears. 
Full often wreath'd around the miscreant's brow : 
Where ever-dimpling Falsehood, pert and vain. 
Presents her cup of stale profession's froth ! 
And pale Disease, with all his bloated train, 
Torments the sons of Gluttony and Sloth. 



In Fortune's car behold that minion ride, 
With either India's gUttering spoils oppress'd ; 
So moves the sumpter-mule, in hamess'd pride. 
That bears the treasure which he cannot taste. 
For him let venal bards disgrace the bay, 
An:l hireling minstrels wake the tinkling string ; 
Her sensual snares let faithless Pleasure lay. 
And all her jingUng bells fantastic Folly ring ; 
Disquiet, Doubt, and Dread shall intervene ; 
And Nature, still to all her feehngs just. 
In vengeance hang a damp on every scene. 
Shook from the baneful pinions of Dis^st. 



Nature I'll court in her sequester'd haunts 
By mountain, meadow, streamlet, grove, or cell. 
Where the poised lark his evening ditty chants. 
And Health, and Peace, and Contemplation dwelL 
There Study shall with Solitude recline. 
And Friendship pledge me to his fellow-swains; 
And Toil and Temperance sedately twine 
The slender cord that fluttering life sustains : 

F?ft 
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And fearless Poverty shall guard the door, 
And Taste unspoiPd the frugal table spread, 
And Iiulustry supply the humble store ; 
And Sleep unbribed his dews refreshing shed : 
White-mantled Innocence, ethereal sprite, 
Shall chase far off the goblins of the night ; 
And Independence o'er the day preside, 
Propitious power ! my patron and my pride. 



John CuNNiNenAM. 1729-1773. 

VAT-KYI ; OR, KATI OP ABBRDIKN. 

The silver moon's enamour'd beam 

Steals softly through the night, 
To wanton with the winding stream, 

And kiss reflected light. 
To beds of state go, b^my sleep 

('Tis where you've seldom been). 
May's vigil while the shepherds keep 

With Kate of Aberdeen. 

Upon the green the virgin's wait. 

In rosy chaplets gay, 
Till Mom unbar her golden gate. 

And give the promised May. 
Methu&s I hear the maids declare, 

The promised May, when seen. 
Not half so fragrant, half so fair, 

As Kate of Aberdeen. 

Strike up the tabor's boldest notes, 
We'll rouse the nodding grove ; 

The nested birds shall raise their throatSy 
And hail the maid I love : 

And see — the matin lark mistakes. 
He quits the tufted green : 

Fond bird ! 'tis not the morning breaks, 
Tie Kate of Aberdeeit 
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Now lightsome o'er the level mead, 

Where midnight fairies rove, 
Like them, the joomid dance we'll lead, 

Or tune the reed to love : 
For see the rosy May draws nigh ; 

She claims a virgin queen ; 
And hark, the happy shepherds cry, 

»Ti8 Kate of Aberdeen. 



John Lanoborne. 1735-1779. 

OWBN OF CARBON. 
I. 

On Carron's side the primrose pale, 
Why does it wear a purple hue ? 

Ye maidens fair of Marlivale, 
Why stream your eyes with pity's dew 1 

'Tis all with gentle Owen's blood 
That purple grows the primrose pale ; 

That pity pours the tender flood 
From each fair eye in MarUvale. 

The evening star sat in his eye. 
The sun his golden tresses ^ve, 

The north's pure mom her onent dye, 
To him who rests in yonder grave ! 

Beneath no high, historic stone. 
Though nobly bom, is Owen laid, 

Stretch'd on the green wood's lap alone, 
He sleeps beneath the waving shade. 

There many a flowery race hath spruog« 

And fled before the mountain gale, 
- Since first his simple dirge he sung; 
Ye maidens Mr of Marlivale ! 
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Yet Still, when May with fragrant feet 
Hath wander'd o'er your meads of gold. 

That dirge I hear so simply sweet 
Far echoed from each evening fold. 

i 

Twas in the pride of William's day, i 

When Scotland's honours flourish'd still, | 

That Moray's earl, with mighty sway, \ 
Bare rule o'er many a Highland hill. 

And far for him their fruitful store 

The fairer plains of Carron spread ; 
In fortune rich, in offspring poor. 

An only daughter crown'd his bed. 

Oh I write not poor — ^the wealth that flows 
In waves of gold round India's throne, 

All in her shining breast that glows, 
To Ellen's charms were earUi and stone. 

For her the youth of Scotland sigh'd. 
The Frenchman gay, the Spaniard grave, 

And smoother Italy applied. 
And many an English baron brave. 

In vain by foreign arts assailM, 

No foreign loves her breast beguile. 
And England's honest valour fail'd. 

Paid with a cold but courteous smile. 

"Ah! wo to thee, young Nithisdale, 
That o'er thy cheek those roses stray'd 

Thy breath, the violet of the vale, 
Thj voice, the music of the shade ! 

** Ah! wo to thee, that Ellen's love 

Alone to thy soft tale would jrield ! 
For soon those gentle arms shall prove 

The conSict of a nideT Md.** 
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''Twas thus a wa3n¥ard sister spoke, 

And cast a rueful glance behind, 
As from her dim wood-glen she broke, 

And mounted on the moaning wind. 

She spoke and vanishM ; more unmoved 
Than Moray's rocks, when storms invest, 

The valiant youth by Ellen loved/ 
With aught that fear or fate suggest. 

For love, methinks, hath power to raise 

The soul beyond a vulgar state ; 
Th' unconquer'd banners he displays 

Control our fears and fix our fate. 



lU. 

'Twas when, on summer's softest eve, 
Of clouds that wander'd west away. 

Twilight with gentle hand did weave 
Her fairy robe of night and day ; 

When all the mountain gales were still. 
And the waves slept against the shore. 

And the sun, sunk beneath the hill, 
Left his last smile on Lammermore ; 

Led by these waking dreams of thought, 
That warm the young, unpractised breast. 

Her wonted bower sweet Ellen sought, 
And Carron murmur'd near, and soothed her 
into rest. 



rr. 

There is some kind and courtly sprite 
That o'er the realm of fancy reigns. 

Throws sunshine on the mask of night. 
And smiles at slumber's powerless chains ; 
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"Tis told, and I believe the tale, 
At this soft hour that sprite was theret 

And spread with fairer flowers the vale, 
And MM with sweeter sounds the air. 

A bower he framed (for he could frame 
What long might weary mortal wight : 

Swift as the lightning-s rapid flame 
Darts on the unsuspecting sight). 

Such bower he framed with magic hand» 
As well that wizard bard hath wove, 

In scenes where fair Armida's wand 
Waved all the witcheries of love : 

Yet was it wrought in simple show ; 

Nor Indian mines nor Orient shores 
Had lent their glories *here to glow, 

Or yielded here their shining stores. 

All round a poplar's trembling arms 
The wild rose wound her damask flower; 

The woodbine lent her spicy charms. 
That loves to weave the lover's bower. 

The ash, that courts the mountain air, 
In all her painted blooms array'd. 

The wilding^s blossom blushing fair. 
Combined to form the flowery shaide. 

With thyme that loves the brown hill's iMreast, 
The cowslip's sweet, reclining head, 

The violet of sky-woven vest, 
Was all the fairy ground bespread. 

But who is he, whose locks so fair 
Adown his manly shoulders flow I 
3eside him lies the hunter's spear. 
Beside him sleeps the wamof ^boNir« 
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He bends to Ellen — ^(gentle sprite, 
Thy sweet, seductive arts forbear)— 

He courts her arms with fond delight^ 
And instant vanishes in air^ 

r. 

Hast thou not found, at early dawirr. 

Some soft ideas melt away, 
If o'er sweet vale or flow'ry lawn 

The sprite of dreams hath bid thee stray f 

Hast thou not some fair object seen. 
And, when the fleeting form was past. 

Still on thy memory found its mien, 
And felt the fond idea last? 

Thou hast ; and oft the pictured view, 
Seen in some vision counted vain. 

Has struck the wondering eye anew. 
And brought the long-lost dream again.^ 

With warrior-bow, with hunter's spear, 
With locks addwn his shoulder spread. 

Young Nithisdale is ranging near- 
He's ranging near yon mountain's head^ 

Scarce had one pale moon pass'^d away. 

And fill'd her silver urn again. 
When in the devious chase to stray. 

Afar from all his woodland train. 

To Carron's banks his fate consign'd ; 

And, all to shun the fervid hour. 
He sought some friendly shade to findy 

And ^3und the visionary bower; 
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Thomas Gray. 1716-1771. 

ODI ON A DISTANT PBOSPBCT OF KTON COLLKOE. 

Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, 

That crown the watery glade, 
Where grateful science stiU adores 

Her Henry's holy shade ; 
And ye, that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor's heights th' expanse below 

Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey. 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among. 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver-winding way. 

Ah, happy hills, ah, pleasing shade, 

Ah, fields beloved in vain, 
Where once my careless childhood stray'd, 

A stranger yet to pain ! 
I feel the gales that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow, 

As, waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to sooth, 
And, redolent of joy and youth. 

To breathe a second spring. 

Say, father Thames, for thou hast seen 

Full many a sprightly race. 
Disporting on thy margent green, 

The paths of pleasure trace, 
Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave ? 

The captive limiet which enthrall 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle's speed, 

Or urge the flying ball^ 
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While some, on earnest business bent^ 

Their murmuring labours ply 
'Gainst graver hours, that bring constraint 

To sweeten liberty ; 
Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their Uttle reign. 

And unknown regions dare descry : 
Still, as they run, they look behind, 
They hear a voice in every wind, 

And snatch a fearful joy. 

Gay Hope is theirs, by Fancy fed. 

Less pleasing when possessed ; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed, 

The sunsMne of the breast : 
Their buxom health, of rosy hue t 
Wild wit, invention ever new. 

And lively cheer, of vigour bom ; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night. 
The spirits pure, the sliunbers light, 

That fly th' approach of mom. 

Alas, regardless of their doom. 

The little victims play ! 
No sense have they of ms to come, 

No care beyond to-day. 
Yet see how aU around them wait 
The ministers of human fate. 

And black Misfortune^s bsdeful trakc< 
Ah, show them where in ambush stand 
To seize their prey, the murderous bsmd i 

Ah, tell them they are men 1 

These shall the fury passions tear, 

The vultures of the mind, 
Disdainful Ang^r, pallid Fear, 

And Shame that skulks behind ; 
Or pining Love shall waste their youihy 
Or Jealousy, with rankling tooth. 
Vol, I.--"G g 
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That inly gnaws the secret heart : 
And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-visaged, comfortless Despair, 

And Sorrow's piercing dart. 

Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 

Then whirl the wretch from high. 
To bitter Scorn a sacrifice, 

And grinning Infamy ; 
The stings of Falsehood those shall try. 
And hard UnJdndness' alter'd eye, 

That mocks the tear it forced to flow; 
And keen Remorse, with blood defiled, 
And moody Madness laughing wHd 

Amid severest wo. 

Lo, in the vale of years beneath 

A grisly troop are seen, 
The painful family of Death, 

More hideous than their queen : 
This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 
That every labouring sinew strains, 

Those in the deeper vitals rage : 
Lo, Poverty, to fill the band, 
That numbs the soul with icy hand. 

And slow-consuming Age. 

To each his sufferings : all are men. 

Condemned alike to groan : 
The tender for another's pain, 

The unfeeling for his own. 
Yet ah ! why should they know their fate ? 
Since sorrow never comes too late. 

And happiness too swiftly flies. 
Thought would destroy their Paradise* 
No more ; where i^orance is bliss, 

'Tis folly to be wise. 
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THK PRDGBE88 OF P0S8Y. 

AwAKS, iEolian lyre, awake, 
And giv£ to rapture all thy trembling strings. 
From Helicon's harmonious springs 

A thousand rills their mazy progress take : 
The laughing flowers, that round them blow, 
Drink life and fragrance as they flow. 
Now the rich stream of music winds along, 
Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong, 
Through verdant vales, and Ceres' golden reign : 
Now roUing down the steep amain. 
Headlong, impetuous, see it pour : 
The rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the roar. 

Oh ! sovereign of the willing soul ! 
Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs. 
Enchanting shell ! the sullen cares 

And frantic passions hear thy soft control : 
On Thracia's hills the lord of war 
Has curb'd the fury of his car. 
And dropped his thirsty lance at thy command : 
Perching on the scepter'd hand 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feathered king 
With ruflSed plumes, and flagging wing : 
Quench'd in dark clouds of slumber lie 
The terror of his beak and lightning of his eye. 

Thee the voice, the dance, obey, 

Temper'd to thy warbled lay. 
O'er Idalia's velvet-green 
The rosy-crown'd Loves are seen 

On Cytherea's day. 
With antic sports and blue-eyed pleasures, 
Frisking light in frolic measures ; 
Now pursuing, now retreating. 

Now in circling troops they meet : 
To brisk notes, in cadence beating, 

Glance their many-twinkling feel. 
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Slow melting strains their queen's approach declare: 
Where'er she turns, the Graces homage pay. 

With arms sublime, that float upon the air, 
In gliding state she wins her easy way : 

O'er her warm cheek and rising bosom move 

The bloom of young Desire and purple light of Love. 

Man's feeble race what ills await, 
Labour, and Penury, the racks of Pain, 
Disease, and Sorrow's weeping train, 

And Death, sad refuge from the storms of Fate! 
The fond complaint, my song, disprove, 
And justify the laws of Jove. 
Say, has he given in vain the heavenly Muse ? 
Night, and a]l her sickly dews, 
Her spectres wan, her birds of boding cry, 
He gives to range the dreary sky ; 
TiU down the eastern cliffs afar 
Hyperion's march they spy, and glittering shafts of 
war. 

In climes beyond the solar road. 
Where shaggy forms o'er ice-built mountains roam. 
The Muse has broke the twilight gloom. 

To cheer the shivering native's dull abode. 
And oft, beneath the odorous shade 
Of Chili's boundless forests laid. 
She deigns to hear the savage youth repeat, 
In loose numbers wildly sweet. 
Their feather-cinctured chiefs and dusky loves. 
Her track, where'er the goddess roves. 
Glory pursue, and generous Shame, 
Th' unconquerable mind, and Freedom's holy flame* 

Woods that wave o'er Delphi's steep, 

Isles that crown the iCgean deep, 
Fields that cool Ilissus laves. 
Or where Masander's amber waves 
Xa Jin^emg labjnintbs creep, 
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How do your tuneful echoes languish, 
Mute but to the voice of Anguish ? 
Where each old poetic mountain 

Inspiration breathed around : 
Every shade and hallowed fountain 

MurmurM deep a solemn sound : 
Till the sad Nine, in Greece's evil hour. 

Left their Parnassus for the Latian plains. 
Alike they scorn the pomp of tyrant-power, 

And coward Vice that revels in her chains. 
When Latium had her lofty spirit lost, 
They sought, oh Albion ! next thy sea-encircled coast. 

Far from the sun and summer-gale. 
In thy green lap was Nature's darling laid. 
What time, where lucid Avon stray 'd, 

To him the mighty mother did unveil 
Her awful face : The dauntless child 
Stretched forth his little arms, and smiled. 
" This pencil take," she said, " whose colours clear 
Richly paint the vernal year : 
Thine too these golden keys, immortal boy ! 
This can unlock the gates of Joy, 
Of Horror that, and thrilling fears. 
Or ope the sacred source of synq)athetic tears." 

Nor second he, that rode subUme 
Upon the seraph- wings of Ecstasy, 
The secrets of th' abyss to spy. 

He pass'd the flaming bounds of place and time : 
The living throne, the sapphire-blaze. 
Where angels tremble while they gaze. 
He saw : but, blasted with excess of light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night. 
Behold, where Dryden'S less presumptuous car 
Wide o'er the fields of glory bare 
Two coursers of ethereal race. 
With necks in thunder clothed, and long-resoundins 
pace. 
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Hark, his hands the lyre explore t 

Bright-eyed Fancy hovering o*er, 
Scatters from her pictured urn 
Thou£^ts that breathe and words that bum. 

But Bh ! 'tis heard no more. 
Oh lyre divine ! what daring spirit 
Wakes thee now ? though he inherit 
Nor the pride, nor ample pinion 

That tne Theban eagle bear, 
Sailing with supreme dominion 

Through the azure deep of air : 
Yet oft ^fore his infant eyes would nm 

Such forms as glitter in the Muse's ray 
With Orient hues, unborrow'd of the sun : 

Yet shall he mount, and keep his distant way . 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate. 
Beneath the good how far, but far above the great 
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Daughter of Jove, relentless power, 

Thou tamer of the human breast, 
Whose iron scourge and torturing hour 

The bad affright, afflict the best ! 
Bound in thy adamantine chain 
The proud are taught to taste of pain, 
And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied, and akme. 

When first thy sire to send on earth 

Virtue, his darling child, designed, 
To thee he gave the heavenly birth. 

And bade to form her infant mind. 
Stem, rugged nurse ; thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore : 
Wftat sorrow was thou bad'st Vi Vluow, 
^d ihun ber own she leartf d to me\x ^x c]<^«t6 ^^. 
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Scared at thjr frown terrific, fly 

Self-pleasing Folly's idle brood, 
Wild Laughter, Noise, and thoughtless Joy, 

And leave us leisure to be good. 
Light they disperse, and with them go 
The summer friend, the flattering foe ; 
By vain Prosperity received, 
To her they vow tiieir truth, and are again believed. 

Wisdom, in sable gaib arrayM, 
Immersed in rapturous tnought profound, 

And Melancholy, silent maid. 
With leaden eye that loves the ground, 

Still on thy solemn steps attend : 

Warm Charity, the general friend, 

With Justice, to herself severe. 

And Pity, dropping soft the sadly-pleasing tear. 

Oh, gently on thy suppliant's head. 

Dread goddess, lay thy chastening hand ! 
Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad, 

Nor circled with the vengeful band 
(As by the impious thou art seen), 
With thundering voice and threatening mien, 
With screaming Horror's funeral cry. 
Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty. 

Thy form benign, oh goddess, wear, 

Thy milder influence impart. 
Thy philosophic train be there 

To soften, not to wound my heart. 
The generous spark extinct revive, 
Teach me to love and to foiigive. 
Exact my own defects to scan. 
What others are, to feel, and know myself a man. 
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BLBOT WRITTEN IN A COUNTET OHVROHTARD. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds : 

Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower. 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Disturb her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing mom. 
The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum. 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care : 

No children mn to lisp their sire's retum, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle 3deld, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple aimai\& ol tYie ^^ot. 
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The boast df heraldry, the pomp of powdr, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour ; 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nojfyou, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If Memory o'er their tombs no trophies raise, 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honour's voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flattery sooth the dull, cold ear of Death T 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway'd, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill Penury repress'd their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene. 
The dark, unfathom'd caves of ocean bear : 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
ITie little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest. 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood ; 

Th' applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise. 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 
And read their history in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 
Forbade to wade througYi €\a.u^\.«t \a <^*^ss^s^Sk> 
And shut the gates of meic^ otlxoss^ksbi^n 
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The straggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame. 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never leam'd to stray ; 

Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenour of their way. 

Yet ev'n these bones from insult to protect. 
Some fhdl memorisd still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigk 

Their name, their years, speird by th' unlettered Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply : 
. And many a holy text around she strews. 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey. 
This pleasing, anxious being e'er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behmd ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies. 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

Ev'n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
Ev'n in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of th' unhonour'd dead. 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate, 

If chance, by lonely Contemplation led. 
Some kindred spirit shall mquire thy fate. 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
" Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 

Brushing with hasty steps the dews away. 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

"There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech. 
That wreathes its old fanta&xic too\.« «o hig;h^ 
His liatleaa length at noonlide -woxiVd^ikB «xxfe\^^ 
'And pore upon the brook, thai \)a\>>Q\e% ^yj . 
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" Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove, 

Now drooping woful wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 

" One mom 1 miss'd him on the 'custom'd hill. 
Along the heath and near his favourite tree. 

Another came ; nor yet beside the rill. 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he ; 

" The next, with dirges due, in sad array. 
Slow through the church-way path we saw him 
borne. 

Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay. 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 

THE EPITAPH. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown, 

Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere. 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send ; 

He gave to Misery all he had, a tear ; 
He gain'd from Heaven ('twas aU he wished) a 
friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose. 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose), 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 
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